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aHE proper considera- 
~ tion of a race must be- 
gin with a glance at its 
physical environment. 
Every people of the 
■world have drawn their 
character, in part at 
least, from the prevailing conditions of 
nature. The existence of the Esqui- 
maux in Guiana, or of the Abyssinians 
in Spitzbergen, is a thing inconceivable 
under the laws of the natural world. 

Arabia is one of the forces which have 
determined the ethnic and historical 
character of the Arabic race. The coun- 
try is a peninsula. It is Africa repeated 
on. a smaller scale. It reaches up on the 
east to the Persian gulf 

Position and , , ,, *' 

coaaBorauon of and to Lower Mesopota- 
■*-""'^ mia. On the north it lies 

against Syria. On the west the long 
line of the Red sea divides it from the 
Dark Continent. It is held to Africa by 
the narrow neck of Suez, and to Asia 
by the broader wrist whose principal 
transverse veins are the Euphrates and 



the Tigris. The country is a vast mail 

pouch, broadest at the bottom. Into 

this settled at a very early epoch in 

primeval history the primitive Arabian 

tribes. The broad side of the pouch is 

a desert. The edges round about are 

fertile and fragrant countries, filled with 

all perfumes, adorned with palms, vocal 

with many songs. 

It was into Arabia that the Southern 

Semites distributed themselves before 

Europe had felt the first 

. , Arab tradltloQa 

pencilmgs of civilization, of th« deaoem of 

The Arabs themselves have ' '"^ 
no valuable traditions respecting their 
origin. Their recorded memories do not 
reach further than the beginning of the 
Christian era. Native historians did not 
appear among this people until after the 
rise of Islam in the seventh century. Such 
chroniclers were obliged to borrow from 
the Hebrews or from their own dreams 
and fancies whatever knowledge they 
possessed with respect to the beginnings 
of Arabian life. With this meager in- 
formation, however, thev formed a 
387 
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theory of their origin. They were de- 
scended, so they thought, from the 
Amalekites, who dwelt on the borders 
of Canaan. The reader must bear in 
mind that the watershed between the 
Arabic and the Hebraic divisions of 
mankind lies along the region which 
may be defined as the southern and 
western border of Canaan. Here lay 
the Amalekites, the Edomites, and the 
Midianites, of whom so much is said 
in the Scriptures. 
These races, to- 
gether with the 
Ammonites, be- 
longed to the 
Arabic stock . 
There was here 
an ethnic selvage 
— a knitting to- 
gether at the 
edges of two of 
the great webs of 
human life. It 
was, however, far 
from the mark for | 
the early Arabian I 
historiographers : 
— uninformed of ' 
the facts — to re- 
cord the Amalek- 
ites as the progenitors of the Arabic race. 
Modem inquiry, though it has risen to 
a far higher level, is still, like the Arab 
Arabian ethn.^- chroniclers, obliged to rely 
to a considerable extent 
upon the tradition and 
writings of the Hebrews for our informa- 
tion regarding the primitive Arabians, 
We may here, provisionally, fall back 
upon the ethnic analysis outlined in the 
Book of Genesis. There we catch a 
glimpse of the Joktanians, one of the 
four — and most ancient of the four — 
groups into which the Arabian family is 
divided. According to the scheme Jok- 



Tmphy reflected 
in Hebrew 
cbTODlcles. 



tan, or the Joktanites, were descended 
from Peleg, or the Pelegites, and these 
from the Eberites, or the Overriver 
tribes, who were the fathers of the He- 
brews. The Eberites came down irorty 
the race of Salah, and that in turn from 
the Arphaxad, to whom we have attrib- 
uted the Chaldees. As for the Joktan, 
that tribe became the progenitors of 
the Almodad, the Sheleph, the Gera, 
the Hadoram, the Uzal. the Abi- 



mel, the Sheba, the Ophir, the Jobab, 
and the Havila. Among these names 
we may recognize ethnic terms not un- 
known to hi.story. For instance, the 
Sabsans, who are evidently the men of 
Sheba, and the Jobarites, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as inhabiting the old south 
coast — clearly the descendants of the 
Jobab. 

It is interesting to note in this ancient 
scheme the tribal connections between 
the Arabic and the Hebraic Ethnic reiaUon- 
races. Both, .-.ccording to SS/L'S'th. 
their own traditions, have Hebrews, 
the Eberites. or Overriver men, that is, 
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the Mesopotamians, for their ancestors. 
This view is borne out by the best ethnic 
inquiry. There was certainly in Arabia 
a Semitic race older than the Ishmael- 
ites. That older race was widely 
diffused through the peninsula, espe- 
cially to the east and south, long be- 
fore the tribal divergence of the Ishmael. 
That clan made its way into the penin- 
sula at a much later period, but found 
there their kinsmen, the Joktanidae, with 
whom they might readily assimilate and 
be at peace. 

Again, it is a part of the Hebrew 
tradition, accepted by the Arabs and 
_ . provisionally accepted by 

Traditional an- -^ . -^ . ^ -^ 

c«8torsof the modern inquiry, that 
oraco. ^^ vci^n of Edom, the 

Edomite race, had their origin from the 
Abrahamites by way of Isaac and Esau. 
Esau was held as the progenitor of the 
Edomite stock. Moreover, there was 
another division of the same family, 
namely, the Amalekites, who were be- 
lieved to be the descendants of Amalek, 
grandson of Esau. In like manner the 
two sons of Lot, Moab and Ammon, 
were regarded as the progenitors of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites. 

Thus we have all of the border Arabic 
nations accounted for on the hypothesis 
of a southern detachment of the Eberite 
tribes drifting down into the peninsular 
and desert countries of the south. Nor 
was the departure in any case so great 
as to break the fundamental ethnic 
identity of the Hebraic and Arabic 
families. The Hebrews always looked 
upon the Arabs as their kinsmen, accord- 
ing to race, and the Arabs in turn, even 
to the present day, have been wont to 
claim the Abrahamites as their fathers. 

If we turn from this traditional and 
somewhat narrow view of the origin of 
the Arabian race, we shall find ourselves 
confronted with one of the most difficult 



of ethnic problems. The insufficiency 
of this single-ancestor method of account* 
ing for the nations of an- insuflaciencyof 
tiquity has strongly im- TaSe^^Ttfof 
pressed itself upon modem aii Arabians, 
inquiry. The fact that the names of 
ancestors, long accepted as the names of 
individuals, have been widened into 
tribal appellatives, makes somewhat 
more rational the ancient view of migra- 
tions and settlements. 

In the case of the Arabs, the long ac- 
cepted notion that all of the race has pro- 
ceeded from the Joktanidae and the 
Ishmaelidae hardly holds its place as a 

sufficient account of their So-called Pure 

origin. As we have said ^yi^owuie 
above, the Mohammedan femiiy. 
writers simply fall back on the Jewish 
chroniclers for their knowledge of the 
subject. This kind of historical testi- 
mony is not satisfactory, for the reason 
that while it accounts for the presence of 
one division of the Arabian race in the 
peninsula, it does not satisfactorily ac- 
count for the presence of the other. 
There are two quite distinct divisions of 
the Arabic stock. The first is known as 
the Pure division, and the second as the 
Mustareb, or, as the ethnographers call 
it, the adscititious stock. Each of these 
has its territorial limits, and though the 
two peoples coalesce readily in a common 
national life, they are ethnically dis- 
tinct. 

The peculiarity of the case is that the 
pure Arab race lies far to the south and 
southwest, approximate to ^ ^ . 

^^ /. A /• Situation and af 

the adjacent parts of Af- fimtiesofthe 

^r xi. 1 pure Arabians. 

nca. Moreover, the people 
of this family have a strong likeness to 
the African branch of the Semites. Many 
features of identity have been discovered 
between them. The people of this stock 
call themselves Himyary or Dusky ; and 
this same word is used as the ethnic 
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descriptive term for the adjacent Afri- 
cans. The Himyaritic language has 
been found to be nearly identical in both 
continents. The Southwestern Arabs 
and the opposite Southeastern Africans 
have not only a common tongue, but a 
large intermixture of blood. The gram- 
mar of the two languages coincides. 
The social and civil institutions of 
Yemen and Hadramaut are virtually the 
same as those of Abyssinia. A physical 



the Mustareb division of the race, seem 
to have come later. The movement of the 
latter into the peninsula joktanUns and 
corresponds fairly well with LtJiSjJ- 
the traditional accounts t^*^ 
which have been handed down by the 
Hebrew and Arabian scribes. How 
then shall we account for what appears 
to be the older, and, indeed, the better, 
division of the race? 

In attempting to answer this question, 



JOKTANIANS RESTING IN THE SHADOW OF A ROCK.-Dnwii by P«ol Hjudy, 



analysis of the two peoples as to form, 
size, action, complexion , hair, and 
manner shows a strong affinity between 
the two peoples. Marriage is freely 
practiced across the continental dividing 
line, and the common antipathy of other 
races for the Africans does not exist in 
the case of the Arabs, 

The next circumstance to be noted is 
that the pure Arabians seem to be the 
eldest occupants of the peninsula The 
Joktanidffi and the Ishmaelid^e, who may 
well be regarded as the progenitors of 



some ethnographers have adopted the 
strained hypothesis of an African origin 
for the pure race. It is Hypotii«<i>w 
held by such that the pure "t^ort^^f""' 
Arabian stock first made '"'tii branohBH. 
its way eastward, from the isthmus 
which connects Africa with Asia, and 
became localized in Lower Mesopotamia, 
and that subsequently the descendants 
of this migrant race turned back into 
Arabia and peopled the southern and 
southwestern part of the peninsula, thus 
coming into proximity with the more 
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ancient race from which they were de- 
scended. Afterwards, wTien the two or 
three branches of the Abrahamidae made 
their way into Arabia, they also would 
bring with them the language and char- 
acteristics of the Chaldees. By such a 
hypothesis the effort has been made to 
explain the affinities and manifestly 
common descent of the pure Arabs and 
the Mustareb stock. 

Snch a far-fetched explanation seems 



into Southwestern Arabia and the ap- 
proximate parts of Africa before the di- 
vergence of the Abrabamidse. By this 
view of the case we are easily able to 
account for the ultimate identity of the 
two branches of the Arabian family. It 
is sufficient to regard them all — pure 
Arabians, Joktanidas, Ishmaelidse, Edom- 
ites, Moabites, Midianites, Amalekjtes — 
as so many successive waves of Semitic 
migration to the south and west. The 
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not to be needed. It is based funda- 
mentally, if we mistake 
not, upon the notion of the 
multiple origin of the hu- 
man family. It is on the hypothesis 
that there was a center of man-life some- 
where on the border line of Southwest- 
em Arabia and Africa, and that the 
Himyaritic peoples of both continents 
are the descendent results of this ancient 
source. It were better, however, to re- 
gard both the pure Arabs and the Mus- 
tarebs as having ultimately descended 
from the Chaldee stock. Doubtless the 
pure division of the race made its way 



first and oldest of these movements was 
that which carried the pure Arabian di- 
vision to its place. Then we may reckon 
the Joktanians as the next. Finally, the 
Ishmaelites and those other tribes who 
lay along the border line of the Hebraic 
countries. 

Let us note, then, the physical condi- 
tions under which the Arabian race has 
been developed. Arabia OeoBrapUcai 
presents in its landscape. glTjt^l-^''" 

climate, and products the ariea indistinct. 

extremes of geographical, climatic, and 
productive results. The ancients marked 
off the peninsula into three divisions: 



} 
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Arabia Petraea, Arabia Deserta, and 
Arabia Felix. This is to say, that there 
was a Stony Araby, a Desert, and an 
Araby the Happy. Ancient geography, 
however, was more fanciful than actual. 
It was the result of the imaginative fac- 
ulties rather than of travel and survey- 
ing. The boundaries between the three 
Arabias were never well determined, 
and if they had been drawn by actual 
survey they would not have corre- 
sponded correctly to natural divisions of 
the country. Modem investigation has 
shown better results. 

In the northwestern part of Arabia we 
have the Sinaitic peninsula. It is a half- 
desert region, resting against the Red 
^ .«, sea, and with its base line 

Character of Si- 
naitic peninstila on Palestine. The country 

an ejaz. ^^ ^£ ^ waste character, 

rocky, precipitous, full of sand valleys, 
scanty in a dwarf vegetation, poor in 
rain and grass, and devoid of running 
streams. The second geographical di- 
vision of the peninsula is called Hejaz. 
This lies along the eastern shore of the 
Red sea for a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles, and extends inland to a 
maximum of a hundred and fifty miles. 
It is a level, sandy region, backed by a 
hilly plateau, picturesque in some parts, 
on account of its rock formations, but 
generally half -desert in its aspects. 
This region holds the cities of Mecca 
and Medina. 

To the south of Hejaz lies Yemen. 
Like the last named region, this also 

borders the Red sea. In 

Physical fea- . 

tnres of Yemen this part of the pcninsula 

and fladramaut. .-, . • j. ji v -i 

the mountains stand back 
further from the coast, giving to Yemen 
a greater breadth. The supply of water 
is here more abundant. The streams 
in some parts run throughout the year, 
»nd are at times swollen to floods by 
tjie periodic rains. Yemen is one of 



the most interesting and important of 
all the Arabian districts. It is, on the 
whole, the most productive, and, bating 
the tropical heats, the most desirable 
region in which to live. Next in order 
lies the province of Hadramaut. This, 
also, is a maritime region, backed in- 
land by a low mountain range, and trav- 
ersed by small streams that go dry in 
summer. The same half-desert charac- 
ter here prevails as in Hejaz and Sinai. 
The climate is hot to a degree and, to 
strangers, intolerable. 

Bordering on the Persian gulf lie the 
two provinces of Oman and Lahsa. The 
former joins Hadramaut ppovincesof 
on the east. Here a larger ^^e^o^^^;^ 
and more varied vegeta- ^ejd desert, 
tion prevails. The water supply is bet- 
ter and more lasting. Hot springs are 
found in many parts. The climate is of 
a tropical character, the temperature 
rising almost as high as in the extreme 
south of the peninsula. 

We have thus completed the sea-cir- 
cuit of Arabia. One third of the whole 
peninsula, that is, the vast plateau of 
Nejd, is a desert. This is the true 
Arabia Deserta of the ancient geog- 
raphers. It is not needed that we 
should describe to any considerable ex- 
tent the physical features of this region. 
It is presumed that the reader is already 
familiar with the geography, climate, 
and physical conditions of the desert, 
and with its peculiar phenomena, such 
as the simoom and the sirocco — two 
forms of windstorm entirely difl^erent 
from each other, but often confounded 
through mistaken information. On the 
whole, we may view Arabia as an in- 
land plateau, desert throughout, dotted 
only at great distances with oases, and 
bordered all around from Suez south- 
ward to the gulf of Aden, thence north- 
eastward to the gulf of Oman, thence 
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northwestward to Chaldasa, by a vary- 
ing strip of habitable territory ; that is, 
habitable according to European notions 
of what constitutes fitness for human 
abode. 

We may now note the products of 
Arabia in its different parts. Of plant- 
„ life there is a ffreat variety. 

Plant-life and ° ■' 

(mit products In Hejaz we may note the 
ofArabia. ^j^^^^ ^^jj^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

the grain of which the Bedouins make 



great date-palm begins to flourish in full 
vigor. Of this fruit there are many 
varieties, some of which are cured 
and sent abroad in commerce. There 
grows also in Yemen the cocoanut, with 
the banana and the Indian fig. Here, 
too, as in all the better parts of Arabia, 
the vine flourishes, as it has done for 
immemorial ages. In Yemen the fruit 
crop is better than in any other part of 
Old Arabia. Peaches, oranges, apri- 



their bread; the mesad, a thornbush 
bearing a sort of currant; the nebek, and 
certain other medicinal herbs, such as 
absinthium and colocynth. The Ara- 
bian larch also abounds, with the chest- 
nut and sycamore. In this province 
also grow the dwarf date-palm, the 
pomegranate, the almond, and that 
species of acacia called gum arable. 
During the brief spring and early sum- 
mer grass springs up, but must be taken 
in its season. With the coming of the 
summer heat vegetation perishes. 

The same quality of natural products 
may be found \o Yetrien ; but here the 



cots, and pomegranates abound here, as 
also in Oman. Senna is likewise pro- 
duced, and many varieties of dyes and 
aromatics. Cotton grows wild, but has 
not been reduced to systematic cultiva- 
tion. Yemen is one of the native places 
of indigo. Of all the products of the 
country, perhaps coffee is the most im. 
portant. Climatic conditions are favor- 
able for the best production of this 
world-wide staple. 

The products of Hadramaut and 
Oman are not greatly different from 
those of Hejaz and Yemen. The char- 
acter of the oases is well known, and 
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the reader need not be detained with 
repetition. The soil of Arabia is gen- 
erally sandy, though, except in the desert 
SoUfbrmation; parts, not Unfertile. Un- 
Sent«*'"' demeath is a substratum 
B*"""- of rock. The soil is formed 

of volcanic detritus interfused with cal- 



careous matter and the disintegration 
of coral banks. With greater supply of 
rain such a compound would bring forth 
abundantly. Artificial irrigation wher- 
ever it is practiced shows at once the 
capacity of the soil. In most parts of 
the country there is great distress to 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits on 
account of the encroachment of sand, 
blown up from the deserts. Notwith- 
standing this, however, there is even in 
the waste plateau of the center, namely. 



in Nejd, Kasim, Jebel-Shomer, and 
Yemamah, a large area of calcareous 
soil intermixed with loam, and lacking 
only water to render it abundantly 
fertile. 

If we look at the Arabian products 
yielded by cultivation we may note, first 
ofall, the date. 

_ Products of or- 

From the ohaidandflBld 

month of May ''"'*''"'*^ 
until August the dates ripen, 
furnishing the Arabs with 
their principal staple, both 
for their consumption and 
commerce. The natives set 
greater store by the date 
than by the coffee crop, 
though outside of Arabia the 
latter is regarded as the more 
important. Wheat is sown, 
and produces a fair yield in 
favorable localities; so also 
barley. Millet is produced 
in large quantities and in' 
many districts. It grows 
far out into the desert, where 
the grain is harvested, fur- 
nishing one of the principal 
means of support. Rice is 
confined to small districts 
near the coast. Beans grow 
well in all the provinces. 
-it.it. Melons, gourds, and cucum- 

bers are easily produced, 
and come to good size and quality. On- 
ions, garlic, and many other varieties of 
sulphur-bearing vegetables are native to 
certain districts, and are easily produced 
in all. Nor do they present those offen- 
sive properties which the same vege- 
tables possess in European countries. 
Peach and orange orchards are seen 
around nearly the whole coast of Arabia. 
Arab agriculture is still in a primi- 
tive stage. The people know little of 
the means of preserving and relnvigor- 
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ating the soil. The implements which 
they use are primitive. Grains and 
grasses are cut with the sickle, and oxen 
Arabian agrioni- Still tread the threshing 
STiS^o^l^ floor. The manner of agri- 
teristico. cultural lifebears witness to 

the stationary and obstinate character of 
the Semitic race, ever preferring as it 
does the conservative preservation of 
the processes with which it is acquainted 
rather than the reckless substitution of 
better but unfamiliar methods of life and 
industry. 



tailed monkey may be seen in great 
numbers. Foxes are found in nearly all 
the districts, atfd the Arabian hyena is 
dreaded by man and beast. There is 
also a kangaroo rat, which in manner and 
habit resembles the American prairie 
dog, burrowing and making the burrow 
an observatory for the occupant. 

Of the genus cervus, the gazelle is most 
abundant. The animal has been almost 
domesticated by the Arabs, who rarely 
pursue it in the hunt. The mountain 
goat and the hare find less favor, thelat* 
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Much might be said, but little may 
suffice, respecting the animal life of the 
. . Arabian peninsula. On the 
Arabi*: tha whole, the scarcity of water 
keeps back abundance. 
Of wild beasts, the long-maned lion is 
most formidable. The large apes men- 
tioned by the old writers have disap- 
peared. Tigers are found in the desert 
region, but are much smaller than those 
of India and Africa. Lynxes and wolves 
prevail in the mountains, to the annoy- 
ance and terror of the nomadic herds- 
men. In Yemen the black-faced, long- 



by Riou. from « phoioflnph. 

ter being regarded as a morsel by the 
Arabs, though under the ban of Persia 
and Turkey. 

Among the birds of prey may be 
enumerated eagles, vultures, hawks, and 
bustards. The mottled partridge gath- 
ers his bevy in the desert and flies 
shoreward for fresh water. Quails 
abound, particularly in the hilly dis- 
tricts, as also the guinea fowl and sever- 
al kinds of pigeons. On the whole, these 
varieties of bird-life are not greatly dif- 
ferent from those of Europe. This can 
not be said, however, of the ostrich and 
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the parrot. The former is, perhaps, the 
chief object of the Arabian chase. The 
latter abounds in the southern and more 
tropical parts of the peninsula. 

Among reptiles may be noted, first of 
all, the lizard. Of serpents proper there 
are two or three varieties of viper, veno- 
mous, spiteful. In Yemen and Oman 
_ boa constrictors are some- 

venomoas S6r« 

pents and poi- times found, but not SO 

Bonous insects. . .^ £ k r ' 

great as those of Afnca. 
Human life is much tormented in Arabia 
by insects and vermin. Many of these 
infest houses. In the rock country along 
the coast wasps and wild bees sometimes 
hold their haunts against all efforts at 
their extermination. Ants grow to so 
great a size as to be formidable with 
their poisonous bite. The spider is 
dreaded. Flies and mosquitoes drift 
about in myriads, making both man and 
beast miserable by their attacks. Worse 
even than these are the locusts, which 
frequently devour all that remains from 
the heats of summer. 

The story of the horses and camels of 
Arabia is world wide. The former is 

the finest known, and the 
SS^.J'nS! latter among the most val- 

uable auxiliaries of Arabic 
civilization. The camel is the animal 
of utility; the horse, of pleasure and 
aesthetic uses. From time immemorial 
Arabia has been accredited with the 
finest horses in the world. In all civil- 
ized countries the words, Arab steed, at 
once call to mind the image of that no- 
ble animal at his best estate. The fa- 
mous breed is the Nejdee horse, which 
IS justly regarded as the nonpareil of his 
kind. The Nejdee has a perfection of 
form, a symmetry of muscular devel- 
opment, a capacity for endurance, an 
intelligence and docility of disposition 
unequaled by any other stock. In the 
matter of speed, it is true that the Euro- 



pean and American racers are able to 
distance the native steeds of Nejd ; but 
the former are the product of skillful 
breeding on the line of speed ; the latter, 
the product of nature in one of her high- 
est moods. 

The present stock has been known in 
its native place since the fifth century. 
It has been held that Yemen is the local 
starting-point of the breed. Qualities of the 
The animal seems, how- fetXenr.SJd 
ever, to be equally native in usages, 
the broad desert lands of Nejd. The 
estimation in which their horses are held 
by the Arabs is one of the finest touches 
of the national character. The animal 
is never used for any of the ordinary 
drudgeries of life. No true man of the 
desert would ever mount his horse for a 
pleasure journey to a neighboring oasis. 
The ownership of the horse is almost 
national. The animal is regarded as the 
property of the sheik and of the better 
class of citizens. It is thought a disgrace 
to breed a Nejdee down to a lower level 
by crossing him with coarser stocks. 
Merchandise in horses is highly disrep- 
utable. One may give his steed to a 
friend, lose him by capture in war, be^ 
queath him to his son ; but sell him, never. 
No alien trade in Nejdee horses has ever 
been allowed, and foreigners have diffi- 
culty in getting one of the celebrated 
blood across the limits of Arabia. 

The care and training of these horses 
is a thing to be admired by races greatly 
superior in refined senti- Training and 
ment to the Arabs. The X^^^X^,^ 
young animal is from colt- ^® camei. 
hood kept under an open shed, where 
he is cared for and educated until he is 
brought to a trustworthiness and intelli- 
gence which may well astonish the horse 
trainers of other countries. Pains are 
taken to avoid fat and to produce the 
most perfect muscle. By the time the 
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animal reaches maturity he is able to 
gallop at a moderate rate for twenty- four 
hours if it be summer, or for two days 
in the winter, without so much as a drink 
of water ! Nearly all the males are kept 
in their native condition, geldings being 
rare. The color most prized is gray, 
after that chestnut, white, or sorrel. 

As said above, the camel has greater 
value as to utility than has the horse. 
The Arabian camel subserves all of the 
combined purposes of both the horse and 
the ox in European countries. Besides 
the value of the animal as a carrier of 
burdens, his flesh is eaten as the com- 
mon food of the people. Camel's milk 
is said to be of excellent quality, though 
it yields neither butter nor cheese. Cam- 
el's wool is pronounced superior to the 
wool of sheep. The camel also is the 
great trade animal of the Bedouins, is 
the standard of value, and the best in- 
vestment of wealth which the Arabs of 
the desert regions are able to make. 

These facts relative to the domestic 
animals of the Arabs are so well known 
as to need no comment. The relations 

of man and beast in this 

Relations of the 

Arabs to various great arid, half-tropical pla- 
^ ^' teau of the world are pecul- 

iarly harmonious. The human evolution 
has been in this regfion so little disturbed 
by extraneous forces that life has attained 
a certain unity to which all of its parts 
contribute. The manners and sentiments 
of the Arabs, their dispositions and pur- 
suits, are peculiarly harmonious with the 
character of the beasts which they em- 
ploy in their comparatively simple ex- 
istence. 

In a vast and complex civilization it 
were different. In a country like those 
of Western Europe or the United States 
the conditions of life are so multiform 
that man depends but little upon any 
single facts in his surroundings. In a 

M.— Vol. 3—36 



land like Arabia, and among a people like 
the Arabs, the case stands otherwise. If 
the camel were removed, the whole fabric 
of Arabic life would be shaken. If the 
horse should disappear, the sentimental 
parts of Arab civilization — such as it is — 
would go with him. Even the ostrich, 
which is any other than a domestic crea- 
ture, seems to constitute a symmetrical 
segment in the common life of this aus- 
tere, desert race. 

There is a sense in which the Arabs 
are one of the most ancient peoples of 
the earth. There is another sense in 
which they are among: the 

•^ ^_ . ^ Antiquity of 

most recent. No other race Arab race in the 

j> -LI. ' r peninsula. 

of men has been for a 
longer period of time in possession of its 
native land. We have seen above how 
the Arab stock must have been planted 
in the Arabian peninsula even before 
the migration of the Abrahamic tribes 
westward into Canaan. The presence 
of this people in Arabia was recog^nized 
and commented upon by the earliest 
historians of the Hamitic and Aryan 
races. Arabia and its inhabitants were 
known to the primitive Hebrews. Their 
habitation was described as being in the 
south of Arabia. They were said by 
some of the earliest Hebrew writers to 
be "a distant people, rich in frankin- 
cense, spices, gold, and precious stones ** 
— a thing which might well be recorded 
when we remember that Arabia is the 
native place of no fewer than thirty-two 
spice-bearing trees, and that her deposits 
of gold were the best and richest of all 
antiquity. 

The Egyptians as far back as the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century B. C. 

put accounts of their wars Arabs known 

and other relations with J?.!^!^?^«^ 

tians; story or 

the nations of Punt, that Herodotus, 
is, Arabia, into their inscriptions. One of 
these tells the story how Queen Hatasu, 
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regent for her brother Tuthraosis II, 
desired to become acquainted by travel 
and information with " the land of Punt 
as far as the uttermost end of To-Neter." 



•'^'■TV,. --■ 



This queen is said to have gone in a fleet 
by the Red sea to the Arabian coast, to 
have received the homage of the tribes, 
and to have returned to her own country 
with the gold and fragrant products of 
the South. 



Herodotus is as garrulous about Ara* 
bia as concerning the other lands which 
he had visited or heard of. "The Arabs," 
says he, "wear long garments, and on 
the right side carry large 
bows, which can be strung on 
either side ; and they travel 
on swift camels. They have 
only two gods, Dionysus, 
whom they call Urotal, and 
Urania, whom they call Ali- 
lat. Urania is known to the 
Babylonians as Mylitta, to the 
Arabs as Alilat. Bargains are 
struck 'in the following man- 
ner : A third person makes an 
incision in the hand near the 
thumb of each of the two 
persons who wish to enter 
into the compact, and with 
the blood he smears seven 
stones lying between them ; 
calling at the same time on 
Urotal and Alilat. These 
compacts are observed with 
a sanctity unknown to any 
other nation." 

Artemidorus, of Ephesus, 
and Diodorus, also, give 
sketches of Arabia and its 
inhabitants. The latter says 
that the Arabs in the parts 
next to Syria were an agri- 
cultural and trading people, 
but that further inland the 
country becomes a desert. 
"There they lead the lives 
of robbers, plundering their 
neighbors far and wide ; but 
no one has succeeded in sub- 
duing them." In another part the au- 
thor describes the Arabian _ _, ^. . 

DsBcnptiona of 

herds and the nomadic Artomiiiora« 

.-., TT 1 and Dkodonv. 

manner of life. He speaks 

in high praise of the palm groves along 

the Arabian sea, and says that these werft 
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consecrated to the gods. *' Here," says 
he, "is an ancient altar of stone, bear- 
ing inscriptions in letters which no man 
can read." Pliny says: *' Strange as it 
may seem, the Arabs live equally by 
plunder and by trade. What they get 
from their orchards and palm groves 
and from the sea they sell; but they 
purchase nothing in return." 

Ammianus Marcellinus speaks in like 
terms of the people and country. * * The 
Accounts given Arabs," says he, ** extend 
Sd^^thS^ themselves from the Eu- 
chides. ph rate s to Egypt. They are 

half -naked, with only a colored apron 
around the body reaching to the middle. 
Every man is a warrior. On their swift, 
fine-limbed horses and their camels they 
ride in all directions. They do not abide 
long in any one place. Without settled 
abodes they wander to and fro, and their 
whole life is nothing but a flight. Of 
bread and wine the most part of them 
know nothing whatever." Agathar- 
chides, who flourished in the second 
century *B. C, describes the Sabaeans, 
strongest and most populous of the 
Arabian nations. He speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the products of Arabia 
Felix. He describes the beautiful and 
abundant fruits; the variety of animal 
life; the groves of balsam and cassia ; the 
forests of frankincense, cinnamon, and 
myrrh ; the sweet odors diffused on the 
breezes; the songs of tropical birds. 
He declares that when the wind blows 
seaward the sailors far from land are 
intoxicated with the divine fragrance 
that fills the air. 

We thus see that from a period of 
nearly two thousand years before our era, 
_ . down to the period of the 

XJnbistoiical po- 

sitionofthe Roman ascendency, the 

literature of antiquity is not 
wanting in references to Arabia and the 
Arabs. Nevertheless* neither the coun- 



try nor the people were historical in the 
truer sense. Arabia hung off far to the 
south, pouchlike, down between the 
tropical gulfs. The country was out of 
the cosmic belt — below the lines of his- 
torical development. The Arab races 
deployed to the left into their pouch and 
lay there. History knew little of them. 
What the traveler saw and the story 
teller recorded was all. 

The inaptitude of the Semitic race for 
the development and administration of 

great states was fully il- Failure of the 

lustrated in Arabia. The ^^^^^°- 
tribes remained in their islam came, 
primitive condition. A manner of life 
was attained beyond which there was no 
progress, no evolution. No great king- 
dom arose to enter into competition with 
the Mediterranean nations. So, though 
the race itself was one of the most an- 
cient, though the country had many 
things favorable to historical develop- 
ment, emergence into nationality there 
was none. Not until the rise of Islam, 
not until the coming of the Prophet, was 
a new life, the life of unity and power, 
diffused among the Arabian peoples. We 
are therefore constrained to view the 
race only as it has presented itself since 
the birth and spread of Islam. 

We have now sufficiently noted the 
physical environment and conditions of 
the Arab stock. What the Nomadic ufe de- 
effect of such surroundings l^abfa^enT?^ 
would be upon a race long 'onment. 
dwelling in such a state may easily be 
inferred. The nomadic life would pre- 
vail. The people would dwell in tents, 
removing much from place to place. 
The wealth of the country would consist 
of flocks and herds, of camels and 
horses and petty merchandise. There 
would be a village folk and a folk of the 
desert. Trade on a small scale might 
, flourish. Possibly in favorable man- 
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time situations cities of considerable I toms and usages for the new ideas 
importance might arise. Civilization \ and methods of progress. Race con- 
must needs lag — particularly when we i serv-atism, bound around with the in- 
consider the ethnic inaptitude of the i flexible rigors of Islam, has prevented 
race to exchange old ideas, old cus- I natural growth. 



CHAPTER CXVI.— SOCIETV AND LEARNING. 



aN our examination of 
the social state of the 
Arabians, we are left 
to consider the people 
as they have appeared 
since the rise and 
prevalence of Moham- 
medanism. Of ancient Arabian so- 
ciety we know but little. The Arab 
historians repeat concerning their own 
ancestors only so much as they have 
learned from the writings of the He- 
brews. Let us look, first of all, at the 
relation of the sexes. After the food sup- 
ply, that relation is the strongest deter- 
minative fact in establishing the social 
and industrial estate of a people. 

The ancient Arabians, like all the other 
Semites, had the usage of polygamy, 
PoiyBamythe Marriage was multiple. 
Sll^p^^ttl"' The man took wives at his 
oeptalt. will and according to his 

ability to maintain them and the fami- 
lies arising from them. The clan life 
was developed on this principle. Islam 
found polygamy and maintained it. 
There are evidences of a disposition on 
the part of the Prophet to abolish po- 
lygamy along with the idolatries and 
other social and religious abuses of his 
countrymen. But whatever may have 
been his early purpose in this respect, 
he yielded to the existing condition 
and preserved polygamous marriage. A 
limit, however, was placed upon the in- 
stitution by which a maximum of four 



wives (except in the case of princes) 
was allowed to the followers of the 
Prophet. 

This sexual relation under multiple 
marriage was carried out stro'ngly in the 
new Mohammedan faith. The myEtic mw- 
It became a part of it, an lKt.f'-p„. 
article of religion. There '^^■ 
was a species of mysticism in marriage. 
By marriage paradise was to bepeopled. 
The faithful were to become theprogen- 
itors of the hosts of paradise. The 
blessings of the faith were to be secured 
in the sexual relation. The good Mos- 
lem was to be rewarded with all joys and 
pleasures. For him the women of Islam 
had their existence. In their society, as 
the mothers of his children, he should 
pass his earthly days in peace. 

Then came the refinement of the here- 
after. Sex was to be carried into para- 
dise. There the faithful follower of the 
Prophet should be rewarded according 
to bis merit with the perpetual compan- 
ionship of seventy houri — large-eyed, 
beautiful virgins, superior to earth in 
loveliness, immortal in their charms. 

The present social system of the Arabi- 
ans is anything other than admirable. 
License is the virtual law _ 

Pr«Talance of 
of the sexes. Some efforts lioenBa; eadnns 

are made to preserve social 
and personal purity. This begins with 
the old Semitic rite of circumcision ; but 
the rite is by no means universally prac- 
ticed. Some of the tribes have aban- 
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doned it altogether. The injunctions of 
the Koran are much neglected. As to 
marriage proper, there is, therefore, no 
legal guarantee, no formality of law. 
The fundamental idea in the union is 
the consent of the parties. Custom has 
prescribed that tie 
union and the ^free- 
ment thereto must be 
witnessed by two per- 
sons. The testimony, 
however, is no more 
than oral. As consent 
is the basis of the 
marriage, so disagree- 
ment is the basis of 
divorce. The one is 
as easy as the other. 

As to the morality 
of the relation, that is 
most notable for its 
absence. Constancy 
is not demanded in 
either the woman or 
the man. Greater fi- 
delity is expected of 
the woman — since she 
is to be the mother — 
than of the man. The 
man is imder little re- 
straint, and is faithful 
only because in some 
instances he chooses 
to be. The social 
state is not greatly 
infected with jeal- 
ousies, though in 
some instances fighting and murder 
FidsutrikoUa follow upon violated mar- 
Si^^^^ "age vows. It has been 
■*■■*"«• noted that such criminal 

denouement comes about when social 
lapses have proceeded as far as public 
scandal. 

The Arab in such a case regards him- 
eelf as insulted and disgraced. The 



whole relation between the sexes is re« 
garded as private — a thing of secrecy. 
It is a relation not spoken of by the 
Arabs themselves. They are silent and 
sensitive respecting all affairs of love, 
courtship, and marriage. It is expected 



that the young man will court his bride 
privately. To reveal his sentiments, to 
make public his intentions and desires, 
is shameful and vulgar. In one respect 
a better code exists. The maidens of 
the tribe are expected to be pure in 
thought and life. After marriage the 
obligation of purity is removed. Custom 
has determined whatever code there is 
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for the organization of the family and 
the principles upon which it is founded. 
The view here presented is that of the 
Bedouin, or desert, Arabs, rather than 
those of the cities. The pure Arabians 
of Yemen and the Hejaz have a higher 
_ standard of morality and a 

ElEhet stand- , . , , 

udsof tho more chivalrous and senti- 

pure ana. cental notion of the union 
of the sexes. In such communities the 
doctrines and injunctions of the Koran 



are well regarded. The family, though 
polygamous, is held as sacred, and the 
violations of social purity are hardly 
more frequent than those of other coun- 
tries. Among all of the Arabs, however, 
the woman is held in complete subjection. 
She is regarded as a circumstance and 
condition of man's life and pleasure. 
Her elevation is not considered or de- 
sired. Her accomplishments are such 
as belong to the women of the Orient, 

The Arabian ladies of the better es- 
tate, however, and their daughters, are 
taught to make themselves beautiful — 
desirable in the eyes of their husbands 



and lovers. They have a certain range 
of minor accomplishments. Music is 
known and practiced. The 
small arts of decoration and arts to make hsr- 
adomment are cultivated •«>'"*'««"•• 
to a limited degree. All of the devices, 
such as the use of perfumes, cosmetics, 
and paints, whereby the natural woman 
makes herself so skillfully into the arti- 
ficial woman of the civilized life, are 
known to the Arabian women, the prod- 
ucts of whose coun< 
try and the con- 
ditions of whose 
climate, scenery, 
and manner of life 
conduce to the cul- 
tivation of such 
expedients. 

The Arab family 
of to-day is still the 
family of antiquity. 
It is the family of 
the East. The chil- 
dren grow up in a 
state of nature. 
The father is a 
hunter, a warrior, 
a nomad. His 
home is a mov- 
able tent. His res* 
idence some half-desert place which 
may soon be abandoned . ^ ^ . 

•' Tbe Arab IhnUr 

for another. About the the omiir ofaiv. 
tent are sheep and goats ' '' 
and camels, and under the sheds ad- 
jacent the famous horses. The life 
is simple to the last degree. The 
principal food is dates. Wine is for- 
bidden by the Koran, Clothing is in 
the simplest stage of development. The 
children have none. The boys run about 
in puris naturalibus until they are twelve 
or fourteen; the girls, to the age of 
seven. 

Perhaps no other race of men, with 
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the possible exception of the Chinese, 
have so well preserved their ancient 
p«Mrrstionb7 character as have the Ar- 
S^a-^il^lct"^ abs. This is true in par- 
••t*™- ticular of the social aspects 

of Arabian life. A group of Arabs photo- 
graphed at the present day might serve 
as a representation of a family belong- 
ing to the same stock before the days of 



which he gave to his race must he ac- 
counted for on the ground of the inabil- 
ity of the one or the other to change the 
existing order. 

The Arabic language and literature 
present another aspect of Anbtcpro' 
the same unchangeable type JS7t"A>^f^ 
transmitted from antiquity K^ia**- 
to the present. No other language of 



BOYS MILKING Tll£ CAMELS.— Uiua by Jala Cinnlamifter • mlutch of CwoiUe Daub. 



the Abrahamic migration ! It has been 
a race without change in the fundamen- 
tals of its constitution. True, a great 
transformation in the religious thought 
and practice of the people was effected 
by the Prophet and his followers; but 
Islam adopted and perpetuated more 
than it destroyed. Much of the char- 
acter of Mohammed and of the Bible 



the world has for so long a period of time 
so well preserved its identity. Under all 
conditions it has remained the same. If 
we wish to know by actual example the 
character of Semitic speech before Ara- 
maic was Aramaic, or Hebrew was 
Hebrew, we must study Arabic. The 
different nations of the peninsula have 
not diverged dialectically from each 
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other to any marked degree. African 
Arabic is fundamentally the same. Even 
on the tongue of the Berbers it is the 
same. The language is spoken at the 
present time by fully thirty-five million 
of people — ^more than all the other Sem- 
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ites together. It is the great tongue of 
the Semitic race. No other language of 
this family, with the exception of He- 
brew, can at all compete with Arabic in 
the force, precision, and strengfth of its 
expression. 



The Arabic language has the same 
identical structure with all other Semitic 

forms of speech. It is tri- Teature^ and 

litefal; it is consonantal; ^^^^ 
its vowels are inserted ; its »"^*'- 
whole inflection is effected by vocalic 
variation. All the features have 
their analogues and similitudes 
in the other branches of Semitic 
language; but it is the Arabic 
which most of all has shown it- 
self capable of development. Let 
none think that we have not here 
a vast, capacious, and philosoph- 
ical tongue. The vocabulary is 
one of the most extensive known. 
Its grammar is one of the most 
perfect. Its verbs have fifteen 
conjugations, and the modal forms 
are correspondingly numerous. 
The syntactical structure does not 
stop with the demands arising 
from the simpler relations of 
thought, but extends to literature 
and philosophy. 

The strength and capacity of 
Arabic is shown by its conquest. 
It occupies almost the whole area 
dominated at any conquests and 
time by men of the :?1:S'^^^ 
Semitic race. It has spoocii. 
spread eastward to Hindustan and 
the Malay archipelago. It has in- 
fected the language of the Tur- 
comans and the Persians until 
each have borrowed about one 
half of their vocabularies there- 
from. It has spread westward 
along the whole northern coast of 
Africa, and on the eastern coast 
has made a large indentation in the 
linguistic solidarity of the continent- 
All the languages of Europe and the 
civilized tongues of America have 
been impregnated with Arabic ele- 
ments. It is in a large sense the funda- 
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mental language of modem science. 
Many of our common terms of scientific 
expression, such as algebra, alchemy, al- 
cohol, asimuth, cipher, elixir, magazine, 
and the like, have been derived from 
this immense mine. The language 
stands fast. Though it is more than 
twelve centuries from Mohammed to the 
present, and though Arabic has spread 
so far through divers continents and 
among' many races, it is stilt every- 
where essentially the speech of the 
Koran. 

It is believed that the alphabetical 
forms of the language were derived 
originally from Phcenician, by way of 
__ the Old Syriac characters. 

alphabet; styiaa The present alphabet Came 

of chATsctors. - . ■ ..1 ■ .1 

into vogue m the sixth 
century. Originally it consisted, like 
Hebrew, of twenty-two characters; but 
these have been extended by various 
improvements to twenty-eight. The 
alphabet is consonantal, the vowels 
being written by means of marks ad- 
justed to the consonants above or below. 
There are two principal forms of the 
characters employed. The first style is 
called Kufic,* and the other is the common 
cursive hand dating from the tenth cen- 
tury. The alphabet of Arabic, like the 
language itself, has made wide conquests. 
It is the alphabet of the Persian ; also of 
the Afghan languages of Hindustanee, 
of Turkish, of Malay, of Berber, and of 
several African tongues that, though 
themselves not Semitic, have adopted it. 
The Arabs were a people — have al- 
ways been a people — of imagination, of 
LiMraryoni- ideality. The thought of 
STko'S"' the race has tended to lit- 
prooiamauon. emry expression in the 
forms of poetry. Such culture begins 
to appear about the fifth century of our 



'For Kufic ftlphabet, see illustratio 



era,; that is, the oldest preserved works 
of the poetical literature of this people 
hardly reach further back than the date 
just named. The proclamation of the 
Koran gave a great impulse to literary 
activity. To the Arab of the eighth 
century the Koran was everything. It 
was his Bible, his book of law, and his 
literary model. 

After the establishment of Islam in 
Arabia and throughout the Semitic 













C THE KORAN 



countries, a great literary activity was 
begotton of the desire to establish and 
interpret the Koran and the traditions 
clustering around the life of the Prophet. 
The Omayyad dynasty was established 
at Damascus, and. the Abbassid dynasty 
at Bagdad. In the times of Al-Mansur, 
Haroun Al-Rashid, Al-Mamun, and Al- 
Motassem, Arabic literature rose to a 
climax. Then it was that the science 
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and philosophy of the Greeks were in- 
troduced, and the Arabian mind was 
quickened into a hitherto unknown ac- 
tivity. 

This Greek culture came, in particu- 
lar, by way of Syria. Out of the schools 
of Antioch polite letters were carried in 
Syriac versions from the 
Greek classics into Arabian 
channels. History began 
to be cultivated, together with geogra- 
phy, law, medicine, philosophy, and art. 
The tenth century marked the climax of 



the first place, the dogmatism of the 
Koran laid a line beyond which literary 
activity might not extend. 

_, ^ , . , Arabian thoa^ht 

Ihere was, besides, some- boondodbfUu 
thing in the genius of the '"'^ 
race that forbade the extension of litera- 
ture to many classes of subjects. Poetry 
was lyrical, and no more. The epic and 
the drama were not attempted. Verse 
was applied to many subjects not poet- 
ical, such as grammar and arithmetic, 
but the true Arabian poetry lay in lyr- 
ical song. 



SCENE FROM ARABIAN HlGHTS.-^'am 



this extraordinary intellectual activity. 
Then it was that encyclop2edias were 
composed in Arabic, in which that learn- 
ing was embalmed which afterwards, by 
way of Spain, should permeate mediasval 
Europe and become the basis of modem 
culture. Then it was that Arabian 
poetry flourished most. Poetical con- 
tests were instituted, and many bards of 
the highest rank sang the songs of the 
new civilization. 

This culture of the Arabians, how- 
ever, was bound with limitations. In 



ProrerbB and 



Another form of both poetic and 
prosaic development was the proverb.- 
Of proverbs, the Arabshave 
one of the largest collec- 
tionsofanypeople. Stories ""•"• 
and romances filled the air until what 
time in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the rod of Mongol chastisement 
was laid upon Bagdad, and a coarser 
rule was substituted for the polite reign 
of the Arabians. ■ It was in the great 
period that the famous collection called 
The Arabian Nights, more properly, The 
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Thousand and One Nights^ was produced, 
or at least put into its present form. 
This celebrated work lay for a long time 
in the East until, toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, it was revealed to 
Europe, and did much toward reviving 
the romantic spirit in modern literature. 
It was, however, on the side of theol- 
ogy and law and medicine and mathe- 
inteUeotuaiac- matics that the intellectual 
S^iL^ed^hu. activity of the Arabs was 
mane sciences, mostly displayed . Around 

the Koran hung the eternal interests of 
the race. Therefore the Koran must be 
interpreted, explained, com men ted upon. 
Its forms of expression, its letter, its text, 
the sense of it, must be accurately de- 
termined and fixed in an unchangeable 
form. Error there must be none. 

So Koranic theology arose. The 
Arabian theologians were legion. Many 
Ascendency of schools of theological belief 
^^^^ ^^'^^ were established. FoUr of 
schools. these obtained preemi- 

nence. The first of these, known as the 
Hanefite school, was accepted as most 
orthodox in India and Turkey. In 
Africa, with the exception of Egypt, the 
Malekite school prevailed. In Egypt 
the Shaffite code and doctrine were re- 
ceived, and schools established in accord- 
ance therewith. The weakest of the 
four orthodox dogmas was the Hanbal- 
ite, which gained some footing in Syria 
and the East. 

Arabian history, like its poetry, was 
limited by the conditions of the age and 
people. The Arab historians did not at- 
tempt to go beyond the work of annalists 

and chroniclers. It had 

Arabian history ; 

▼ices of the his- hardly been expected, how- 

torlclwriters. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ historical 

criticism should appear in an age so far 
removed from the present. When we 
reflect that history as a science is still in 
its infancy, our wonder should not be 



kindled that Arabian history of the Mid- 
dle Ages did not proceed further than a 
picturesque outline of facts. 

One of the vices of historical writing 
as it was practiced by the Arabian seers 
was that they constantly reproduced 
their authorities, thereby swelling the 
body of their compositions without add- 
ing aught to the value of the existing 
historical literature. Cross quotations 
also made up a large part of the volume 
of these writings. It is pleasing to note, 
however, that in exceptional instances, 
such as that of Ibn-Khaldoun, who 
flourished at the close of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the true historical spirit was apparent. 
Such is the philosophical insight shown 
in this author's writings that the reader 
of the present day might assign him — 
judging by the character of his work — 
to the present age. He is the Arabian 
Thucydides. 

The attainments of the Arabians in 
the exact sciences surpassed by much 
the work of all races that had preceded 
them. Not even the astute superiority of 
Greeks were the equals of ^^f^^^,^ 
the Arabian mathemati- ences. 
cians and scientists. Our modem mathe- 
matics belong in their origin, or at least 
in their development, to Arabia. It is 
true that in these branches of exact in- 
quiry the Arabs had the Greeks and 
Hindus for their schoolmasters; but 
they greatly surpassed their teachers. 
In their hands arithmetic and algebra 
received a new interpretation. If our 
present numerals and system of notation 
are not positively of Arabian invention, 
they have at least their perfection from 
Arabian hands. Trigonometry also re- 
ceived a great impetus in the Arab 
schools. There it was that the system 
of sines and tangents was found and in- 
troduced. 
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To the Arabs also we are indebted 
for the method of solving the cubic 
ForUoniar dis- equation. In their hands 
Zul^^tloB mathematics was extended 
BDdoheiiiiatTT. to astronomical inquiry. 
In the study of the heavens they fore- 
cast many of the facts and theories 



thereto the methods of exact measure- 
ment, and gave to the world the data 
upon which the sphericity of the earth 
was subsequently demonstrated and cir- 
cumnavigation brought within the range 
of probability. 

Passing beyond these limitations, the 



^ COMMON SCKOOL.—Froffli painlingby J. F. I^cwii. 



which have been attributed in their dis- 
covery to modem astronomers. In 
chemistry also the Arabs far surpassed 
all their predecessors. They it was who 
discovered the sulphuric and nitric acids 
and their methodsof preparation; also the 
nitro-muriatic acid, or aqua regia; also 
the distillation of alcohol. In like 
manner they widened the boundaries of 
geographical information. They applied 



Arabians entered the domain of abstract 
philosophy. Along with Attempts of the 
the other works which ^'i'^-'J^S 
they derived from the piiUosophy. 
Greeks came the writings of Aristotle. 
To the newly awakened mind of Arabia 
this was a revelation. The world of ab- 
stract thought opened suddenly to view. 
The Koran had already been given, with 
its revelation of the moral order of the 
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-world and its theory of the immortal 
state. Here were the elements of that 
philosophical system to the development 
of which the Saracenic thinkers gave 
themselves with so much zeal and such 
large results. The philosophical system 
which they produced was, like that of 
most other races, a mix- 
ture of earthly and heav- 
enly things. The problem 
was to produce a scheme 
by which the unity of the 
divine nature proclaimed 
in the Koran, and accepted 
as the fundamental con- 
cept of all religious truth, 
should be extended so that 
the unity of man and 
nature might be included 
in a single doctrine. 

In the attempted elab- 
oration of such a scheme 
Aristotle became the ori- 
gin of the inquiry, just as 
Galen was made the be- 
ginning of authority in 
Arabian medical science. 
The movements which we 
here describe began in 
the times of the early 
caliphs. The study of 
Greek philosophy usurped 
from this time forth the 
highest place in the 
schools — highest next to 
the study of the Koran. 
The double form of in- 
quiry thus introduced excited much 
distrust and opposition on the part of 
those who held that the Koran was both 
the beginning and the end of all thought 
and all inquiry. 

The Arabian scholastics, however, 
continued their investigation and the- 
orizing, and by the close of the tenth 
century had succeeded in formulating 



what they regarded as a complete scheme 
of human knowledge. This began with 
mathematics and logic, and scholastics b»- 
rose through the different \f^^^^'^ 
branches of natural science "ui'orsBL 
to theology, which was considered the 
highestof all learning. Upon this scheme 



Drawn by Paul Hardy. 

a society known as the Brothers of Purity 
was formed, with its four divisions. Its 
object was to frame an encyclopaedia of 
universal knowledge, and thereby effect 
a reconciliation between science and re- 
ligion. The reader will hardly fail to be 
interested and instructed with this refer- 
ence to a movement dating back to the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and yet ia 
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such strict analogy with the intellectual 
history of our own times. 

The Arabic encyclopsedia thus pro- 
duced consisted of fifty-one parts. Its 
scientific material was bor- 



Arftblo enoyolo- 
pndia. ^ Aristotelian philosophy, as 

the same was modified and amplified 
by Plato and his schools ; but the scien- 
tific development was Arabian. The 



Arabica is pervaded throughout with a 
peculiarly pietistic spirit. Through ev- 
ery article there runs the thread of good- 
ness as a motive and end of conduct. 
The work was conceived and executed 
in the reigns of Al-Mamun and Al-Mo- 
tassem. 

Besides the encyclopa2dia — oldest per- 
haps of its kind in the world — many in- 
dividual treatises on philosophy were 
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moral side was deduced from the Prophet 
and his book. The fundamental assump- 
tion was the union of goodness and moral 
perfection with universal wisdom. The 
fundamental philosophical concept was 
that nature is pervaded with a universal 
soul, an anima mundi, and that human 
souls are fragmentary — isolated during 
the present life, but capable of resolution 
at death into the universal soul. The 
reader will readily trace the origin of 
this concept to India and the Buddhistic 
system of thought. The Encyclopadia 



written in this age. It was at this time, 
or shortly afterwards, that „ 

,.■',, ' , WorkofAlfeia- 

Alfarabms flourished. bioBtuuiATi- 
His life covered the first "^""^ 
half of the tenth century. Tradition has 
assigned to him prodigious scholarship. 
He was said to be expert in seventy lan- 
guages. He was also a professor of the 
musical art. The greater part of his writ- 
ings have been lost. Those that remain 
are fragmentary treatises in Arabic or 
Hebrew translation on the subject of the 
Aristotelian philosophy and on current 
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branches of science. He was one of 
the founders of the system of Arabian 
thought in matters of speculative phil- 
osophy. One of his doctrines was the 
perfectibility of human nature and the 
attainment of that end as the supreme 
happiness of life. After him came the 
illustrious Avicenna — ^most distinguished 
name in Arabic letters. He it was who, 
beginning from Yemen, laid the basis of 
modem medicine, not only in the Sem- 
itic countries, but in Spain and through- 
out Europe. It was as a medical author, 
rather than as a metaphysician, that he 
became celebrated, first in the Arabic 
schools of the East, and afterwards in 
the West. But his writings on philo- 
sophical subjects were also extensive 
and influential. 

The intellectual activity of the East — 
of Bagdad, of Damascus, of Cairo, of 
Philosophical Alexandria — ^was extended 
rXer^nlnd ^^th the Arab conquest 
ibn-B^ah. through Northern Africa 

into Spain. There the philosophy of the 
Arabians was taken up by A vicebron , who, 
at the middle of the eleventh century, 
produced his celebrated philosophical 
essay entitled Fans Vitce^ or the. Fountain 
of Life. His philosophy traveled beyond 
the pale of Eastern speculation, and 
contained some startling doctrines which 
for the time obtained ascendency in the 
Arabian schools. One of these was that 
matter is universal — that all things, in- 
cluding the soul, are material. Matter 
was not only universal, but one. All 
the forms of things were only the various 
aspects and phenomena of matter. Nor 
will the thoughtful reader fail to detect 
in this, also, a forecasting of one of the 
most striking features of modem thought. 

Avicebron was succeeded in the intel- 



lectual world by Ibn-Bajah, a native of 
Saragossa. He flourished at the close 
of the eleventh and beginning of the 
twelfth century. Like his predecessors, 
he began his philosophical speculations 
in the Aristotelian mine. One of his 
principal works was entitled The Repub^ 
lie, or t/ie Regime of t/ie Solitary. A 
stranger goes abroad seeking for a truer 
state. He would find a J)lace where all 
things are harmonious and at peace. He 
discovers that the animal nature is the 
obstacle to such an enlightened condi- 
tion. This animal nature, however, 
may be put down by abstraction and 
reflection, and thus the ideal republic 
may be attained. It is the old story 
of Plato and his Utopian democracy, 
loosed in the wastes of Islam. 

With the twelfth century the activity 
of the Arab mind began to abate. It 
became clear that the max- Products of Ar- 
imum of its achievement ?2l^hl*^^ 

laseci among 

had been reached and other races, 
passed. Henceforth the things accom- 
plished in the intellectual career of the 
Arabians were to be perpetuated by 
transfusion among other peoples. In 
this particular almost every modem na- 
tion has felt the mild glow of Arabian 
thought in its intellectual life. The 
scholasticism of our later Middle Ages 
in Europe owed the larger part of its 
parsimonious virtues to the Arabic ele- 
ments with which it was pervaded. 
Modem times, even in the most west- 
ernly developments of civilization, have 
not wholly divested the human mind of 
the picturesque drapery of Arabian 
speculation flung around it at a time 
when the crescent was far in advance of 
the cross as the emblem of culture — ^thi» 
banner of refinement. 
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HE Arabs, like the 
other Semitic races, 
have fallen behind in 
the competition of art. 
There seems to have 
been among all people 
of this stock a peculiar 
inaptitude to pictorial and plastic repre- 
sentation. The fine arts — if thereby we 
designate only painting and statuary — 
have never fionrished within the limits 
of Arabia, or, indeed, in those countries 
which have beenunder Arabian domina- 
tion. In one branch, however, of polite 
achievement the Arabs have not only 
competed, but greatly distinguished 
themselves in the artistic development 
of the human race. 

This branch is architecture. The his- 
tory of Saracenic structure is one of the 
most interesting paragraphs in the archi- 
Architscturethe tcctural annalsof the world. 
m7nJ^V*' Some of the most beau- 
Arabs, tiful forms of construction 
and adornment have been invented by 
the descendants of the desert men turned 
Islamite under the summons of the 
Prophet. Mosque, building began with 
the age of Mohammed, the earliest 
example of such structure dating to the 
beginning of the eighth century. The 
neceJisity resting upon the followers of 
the Prophet led them at once to the 
construction of elegant and original 
temples for the worship of Allah and 
the ceremonies of his faith. 

Hitherto the building of the race had 
been of the common, unaspiring Semitic 

„ ^ , , pattern. Now,however,the 
Newaelioolor , ,. 

bonding In the delicate minaret shot up, 
irtamiteoapitaiB. ^nd the beautiful Saracenic 
dome appeared as the expression of the 



worshipful sentiments of the Islamites. 
A school of arfchitecture, most skillful' and 
erudite, sprang up at Bagdad, Damascus, 
and Cairo, soon extending itself wher- 
everthe crescenthad been triumphant,as 
far as the confines of Persia, the basilica 
of Byzantium, and the walls of Cordova. 

This building efflorescence of the 
Arabians was soon developed into two 
distinct types of building: the Arabic 
proper, as of Cairo; and Arabosqnomd 
the Moorish, or Moresque, "^"tn"*" 
of Spain. A fundamental themoaqnoB. 
likeness showing identity of origin ex- 
isted in both styles ; for both were Sar- 
acenic in their beginning. The build- 
ings in which the excellencies of these 
styles of structure are displayed are 
either mosques or mausoleums. The 
mosque is comparatively simple in its 
ground plan, having an open court 
round about with a colonnade, and with a 
niche for prayer on that side toward 
the birthplace of the Prophet, On this 
side also was the pulpit, from which the 
priests and lecturers gave their dis- 
courses to the faithful. In the center of 
the court was the fountain, on the con- 
struction of which the architects and 
artists expended their best skill. 

The columns of the mosque were of 
^hat famous pattern which to the present 
day contend with the Doric and Corin- 
thian for the first place in _ 
the artistic esteem of man- tares of mosqaa 
kind. In the older mosques "^*^*°"- 
the flat arch only, as distinguished from 
the pointed, was used ; but the pointed 
style soon became popular with the Sar- 
acens. Their later architecture presents 
both styles, according to the age, the 
country, and the prevailing taste. The 
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most striking feature in mosque structure 
was the minaret . This began from a quad- 
rangular base, but at a height about equal 
to that of the body of the mosque the 
painaret was thrown into an octagon or 
cylinder, rising most gracefully, and cir- 
cled at two or three places at different 
heights with corbelled galleries. The 
minaret might be ascended within by 
spiral stairways, from which the muez- 
zin, or priest, could make his way through 
apertures into the galleries from which 
his calls to worship were made. 

In the matterof ornamentation, nothing 
has ever surpassed the elaborate delicacy 
and perfect taste of the Arabic embel- 
lishment. Among the architectural ex- 
Eiaborate em- terior decorations produced 
SS?S?r^ by men of the Aryan race 
Arabesque. since the classical age of 

Greek architecture, only the mediaeval 
palaces of Venice and the temples of 
India exhibit anything comparable with 
the beautiful carving and scroll work 
which abound on the columns and cor- 
nices of Saracenic structures. The pe- 
culiarity of such work is its exclusively 
conventional character. It is not done 
in imitation of any fruit or flower, of 
leaf or grass or vine; for the Koran 
strictly forbade the imitation of the works 
of nature. 

Geometry, therefore, must supply the 
basis of this wonderful work. The 
carving is done for the most part on a 
Geometry, and flat Surface.. The figure is 
S^/sof ihe t^at of graceful curves and 
system. geometrical combinations. 

Only in rare instances, as in the Alham- 
bra, do we find figures approaching the 
shape of leaves and vines. The capitals 
of the Arabic column, though having the 
same elementary character as the Ionic, 
are entirely original in development. 
The striking features of the capital are 
its great height and the peculiar square 



design of the elevation. The general 
efifect of the colonnade, as done by the 
Arabs, was light and airy to a degree . 
unattained in any other architecture. 

We have spoken above of the simplicity 
of the ground plan of the mosque. This 
was generally a rectangle, _ 

. ** r 4 General plan and 

having a court of the same decorations of 

r •j.i • A ji J.-!, tliemosane. 

form within. Around th^ 
court, which was open, rose the colon- 
nades, so impressive in their effect. Not 
infrequently the columnar arrangement 
was extended by planting the court with 
trees, on the same lines with the columns 
of the surrounding structure, so that the 
orange grove or whatever it might be 
within seemed to be a continuation of 
the colonnade. The outside of the 
mosques were generally decorated with 
stone and marble elaborately carved. 
The pavement of the court was pro- 
duced in mosaic, of elegant marbles. In* 
the production of the mosaic of the 
walls, glass, mother-of-pearl, agate, and 
other costly stones were employed. 

It was about the pulpits and the prayer 
niches of the mosques that the most deli- 
cate and costly work was done. In these 
parts ivory and elegant woods, with pearl 
and ebony, were freely em- spedai points of 
ployed in inlay. Stucco SrSr^l^ST" 
was much used, and rich *i^™« 
colors of gold and emerald were employed 
in the decorations. The doors and can- 
opies were done in wood, inlaid and 
carved to the last degree of art. As for 
metallic omamenation, that was mostly 
of bronze. The Arabian builders seemed 
to have a prejudice against iron. One of 
the leading materials in the floors and 
walls was the splendid Persian, Damas- 
cene, and Rhodian tiles, in white, red, 
and green, which were so combined as 
to produce the most brilliant effects. 
The lamps and candelabra were of glass 
and bronze, with inlay of silver and gold. 
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Mosques of the character here de- 
scribed rose rapidly in all countries 
brought under the domination of Is- 
Kosquo build- lam. They followed in the 
^«^^J^* wake of Arabian conquest. 
i">Mn. At the first the Arabs, 

hitherto unskilled and unaspiring as 



builders, were obliged to draw upon the 
architects of Byzantium and Antioch. 
But the religious zeal of the race and 
the ever-recurring demand for mosque 



building soon produced a native Arabian 

school of builders, and it was in their 

hands that this architectural type was 

established and perfected. In course 

of time the Moresque style departed 

from the Egyptian, and some of the 

finest, if not the finest, work of Islam was 

accomplished in Spain. 

In the Moresque style the 

severity of the Koranic 

principle was relaxed, and 

the figures of leaves and 

vines and living creatures 

were admitted. 

It were long to enu- 
merate the list of great 
I mosques which were built 
in the first ages of the Mo- 
hammedan chuacteristioa 
ascendency. :?^''5 
In Old Cairo, the East. 
as early as 642 A. D., the 
Mosque of Omar was 
begun; but the structure 
was not completed for 
about a half a century. 

In Kairwan, in Tunis, 
the Mosque of Akbar be- 
longs to the same period. 
In Algiers, near Biskra, 
another great mosque, 
called Akbar, was begun 
about the close of the 
seventh century. That of 
Edris was built about a 
hundred years later, at 
Fez, in Morocco. The 
Mosque of Damascus, one 
of the greatest of its 
kind, was completed in 
the early part of the 
eighth century. That of 
Cordova was begun in the year 784, and 
occupied ten years in ,the building. In 
the ninth and tenth centuries were built 
the fine mosques of Ibn-Tulun and Al- 
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Aznar, in New Cairo. The great Mosque 
of Delhi was built at the close of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries. 

One of the peculiarities of mosque 
building has been the association with 
8np«TstitioQ such structures of the mau- 
Si"2,d'5S"" soleums of the founders. 
**»''• Islam adopted the plan 

of foundations and endowments as a 
means of inducing the great men of the 
faith to plant mosques to perpetuate 
their memories. The founders gen- 
erally chose to have their own tombs 



became the cathedral of Santo Cristo de 
la Luz. la some cases Islam has chosen 
to combine charitable in- uoBdnas doTot> 
stitutions, such as hospitals, ^j'S,'^," 
and the like, with her style in India. 
mosques. At Erzeroum a combination 
of this kind is found in connection with 
the elegant mosque which was built in 
the thirteenth century. On the eastern 
confines of the Mohammedan empire 
mosque building rose to a very high de- 
gree of perfection. There in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was 
built the magnificent Mosque of Masjid 
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prepared in connection with the com- 
memorative building. Usually a dome 
will be seen in connection with the 
minaret rising above the mosque. This 
dome crowns the mausoleum of the 
founder. The same elegant forms of 
structure and decoration are observed in 
the tomb as in the mosque itself — the 
same beautiful work in wood and stone, 
glass, tiling, and precious metals. 

It was the fate of the great mosques of 
Spain to fall into the hands of the 
Christians who, in many instances, con- 
verted them into cathedrals. The grand 
Mosque of Cordova was so transformed, 
as was also the Mosque of Toledo, which 



Shah, one of the finest ever erected. 
Here the skill and artistic tastes of the 
Persians were evoked and combined 
with the elegance of Arabian designs. 
The Mosque of Masjid is noted for the 
splendid decoration of its walls, without 
and within, which are finished in the 
unrivaled and brilliant tiles of Persia. 
Further on we note in Hindustan the 
influence of native art in modifying the 
common type of the mosque. The old 
Indian temples reappear in combination 
with the elegant decorations and peculiar 
features of Islamite building. At a later 
date the Arabic style in its purer forms 
appeared in India, and the modem 
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mosques of that country differ but little 
from those of the Turkish empire. 

In the matter of government and law, 
the Arabians have hardly at any time 
inaputudeof risen to the level of the 



aptitude for civil govern- 
ment which has been displayed in all 
ages and countries by the Semites, 
marks the career of the Arabs. Even 



however, it is true that that phenomenon 
of civilization called government has 
shown itself conspicuously oniy th« Aiyaaa 
only among the Aryan S'o°SS!S^ 
races. Otherwhere the po- Byatmna. 
litical aspect of life has been feeble and 
of stunted growth. In no case, we be- 
lieve, has a Semitic government been es- 
tablished among men in a higher form 
than that of personal despotism. 



ff OF MOSQUE ENCLOSURE.— Drti 



in the palmy days of Islam, when the 
Mohammedan empire reached out east- 
ward to India and westward to Gibraltar, 
there was little indication of such civil 
and political evolution as we find every- 
where displayed among peoples of the 
Indo-European family. 

True it is that wide generalizations 
like that here presented are likely to 
cover many exceptional parts in the gen- 
eral scheme of history, and to hide much 
error in their folds. On the whole, 



This general fact is closely connected 
with another, and is indeed deduced 
therefrom. The overdone High nugioiis 
rdigiom evolntion of ^^SS?^ 
the Semites has prevented Uio Arabs, 
them from displaying energy in the di- 
rection of civil government. What they 
have lacked in the direction of political 
evolution they have compensated by an 
excess of religious development. In the 
case of the Arabs, it might well be al- 
leged that they are the most religious 
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people in tie world. It is not meant 
that a spiritual life abounds among 
them of a kind equal to that displayed 
by Christian nations of the evangelical 
character; but in all the forms and cere- 
monies of religion — in an observance of 
the national faith and its universal ac- 
ceptance the Arabs are par excellence the 



the three social forms which we now 
discover among them. These are the 
village, or town, Arabs, the agricultural 
Arabs, and the desert Arabs, or Bed- 
ouins. In Yemen and Hejaz, as well 
as in the provinces bordering on the 
Persian gulf, there was already a town 
population of merchant folk, traders, 
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religious nation of the world. Further 
on the subject of the religious life 
among the Arabs will be taken up in 
extenso ; in this connection it is referred 
to because it is the fact which has pre- 
vented the political development of the 
race. 

Already, before the appearance of the 
Prophet, the Arabian tribes and nations 
had shown a disposition to settle into 



and artisans not greatly different from 
the present population. Of general" 
government, however, there was none. 
The Arabians were divided into tribes 
which were themselves the enlarged and 
somewhat nationalized forms of the 
ancient clan. Each tribe had its own 
headman, or sheik. He was the leader 
of the people. He had authority which 
was absolute, except the restraint im- 
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posed by tjie fear of conspiracy and as- 
sassination. He held the right of mak- 
ing war and peace. Doubtless the lead- 
Ttibai easM* ing men of the subordinate 
^u^^S^abBbo. clans were his advisers, as 
fore the Prophet, they must Deeds be his 
chief reliance. Frequently confedera- 
tions of many sheiks would be formed 
in the common cause, but these resolved 
themselves as soon as the object for 
which they were made was won or lost. 
This isolated and inorganic condition 



race. This included the right to govern, 
to give laws under the sanction of reve- 
lation, to institute civil order as well as 
religious reformation. 

The Koran was intended to be what it 
became and has ever since remained, 

both the constitution and The Koran In- 

lawbook of the Islamite ^rtSmrte^iid 
peoples. It was intended aonstitntion. 
to provide in this fundamental statute 
for the political organization of the 
Arabs first, and of all nations after- 



V ILL AGE ARAB5.~A Din hi 

of the Arabian tribes and nations pre- 
Hohammed M- vailed throughout the pen- 

Sr^u'^"" ™s"la »' tl-o «""= of 'ie 
reUEionB TefbTm. appearance of the .Prophet. 
Mohammed came in a double character. 
He was both the prophet and the leader 
of his people. Could we from this dis- 
tance enter his mind we should see 
there emulation of Moses, of Joshua, of 
David, of the Christ. Not all at once, 
but gradually the son of Abdallah as- 
sumed the leadership of the Arabian 



■ PACTV.-DnwB by FsuJ Hudy. 

wards. The provision, however, for 
such a sweeping renovation and recon- 
struction of the peoples of the world was 
very inadequate. The mysticism and 
generalities of the religious parts of the 
Koranic revelation would by no means 
suffice for a vast and rational organiza- 
tion of society. 

The world knows the result. Cali- 
phates were established here and there. 
One was set in Cairo, another in Da- 
mascus, a third in Mesopotamia. At 
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the head of each was placed a ruler, who 
. was held to be a successor 

OtKaAlntloa of ■ -i « . ^ > ^, 

biamits psopiM (lu Civil aSairs at least) 
'•"""■*"•'■ of the Prophet. The ca- 
liphs were also at the head of Islam as a 
faith. They com- 
bined within them- 
selves the double 
'offices of civil and 
religious rulers. 
The vices of such 
a system were never 
more conspicuously 
illustrated than in 
the results of this 
attempt at a com- 
pound government 
of society. The ef- 
fort to make the 
Koran both Bible 
and constitution 
failed, and the mis- 
erable estate of civil 
society throughout 
the Mohammedau 
countries at the 
present time attests 
the extent and com- 
pleteness of the 
failure. 

Arabia, along 
■with Egypt, fell to 
the Ottoman em- 
pire of the Turks in 
the first quarter of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Then it was 
that Selim I com- 
pelled the last sur- 
vivor of the Ab- 
bassid dynasty to milltarv li 

yield to him the in- " 

vestiture of the Moham- 
«io medan caliphate. The 



Sultan Selim the keys of their cities, 
and the various tribes and nations passed 
under the dominion of the Ottoman 
power. 

That government adopted with its 



FolltlcBl control 



Ottoman Tnrka. 



shereefs of Mecca and of 
other Arabian provinces gave up to 



conquered countries a system of viceroy- 
alty and pashalic rule which has con- 
tinued with various transformations to 
the present time. The Ottomans, how- 
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ever, thougli belonging to another fam- 
ily of mankind, did not bring in the 
conditions of enlightened government. 
In their contact with the Islamite coun- 
tries they accepted more than they im- 
posed. The Ottomans themselves were 
not a people in an advanced stage of 
political development. Having accepted 
the Koran, they must needs accept, at 
least constructively, a form of civil ad- 
ministration therefrom. The sultans 
must themselves become the representa- 
tives and successors of the Prophet as 
well as the rulers of an empire. 

Here was prepared that condition of 
political vice and immobility for which 
the Ottoman power has been character- 
The ottomans ized since the sixteenth cen- 
Wm"e7elS^' t«ry. Whatever progress- 
tionary, {ye tendencies may have 

existed therein were paralyzed or 
brought to confusion by the funda- 
mental code of Islam, which the Turks 
must accept if they would become Mo- 
hammedans. This done, the govern- 
ment and Turcoman civil society sank 
back together into that lethargy, inac- 
tion, and decay from which there seems 
to be no recovery. 

All the current laws and constitutions 
of the Arabian nations are professedly 
derived from the Koran. To be an Arab 
jurist or lawyer implies first of all a thor- 

AU laws derived ^^Z^ knowledge of the 
from the Koran Koranic codc. Out of the 

and sanctioned 

thereby. necessity of the case statutes 

have been added to the original provi- 
sions of the Koran ; but nothing system- 
atic or general. The civil organization of 
society outside of the pale of theology has 
hardly been attempted in Arabia, or in 
those countries dominated by the Arabs. 
The so-called emperors of Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and the rest, hold their 
power by religious sanction rather than 
in any true political sense. The absence 



of a genuine political life is thus account- 
ed for on the double ground of an origi- 
nal ethnic inaptitude and a subsequent 
religious, if not positively theocratic, 
organization of society. 

Whoever has reflected attentively 
upon the religious beliefs and usages 
of the Canaanites and the complex condi- 
Phoenicians will have ob- ^r^fc^^^t 
tained a clue to the condi- Mohammed, 
tion of the Arab nations in the age pre- 
ceding the appearance of the Prophet. 
There was at that time a complex con- 
dition in the Arabian peninsula. First 
of all there was a general prevalence of 
paganism. By this, however, we must 
understand Semitic paganism, not the 
paganism of Europe. The religious idea 
had degenerated among the native 
Arabs till it had reached at length the 
level of idolatry. Idols were worshiped 
and temples were built in honor of dei- 
ties representing a level of religious 
thought but little higher than that of 
heathendom. All of the Arabian nations 
had thus degenerated in their religious 
concepts. The sun god of Canaan was 
worshiped, and the Phoenician Venus, 
and many other less celebrated divinities. 
Polytheism, not indeed in the ramifica- 
tions and inflections peculiar to the 
Greeks and Romans, but in a form 
equally degraded, had been accepted in- 
stead of that monotheistic faith which 
may, with some reservation, be regarded 
as the primitive religious belief of the 
Semitic race. 

It is not needed in this connection 
that we should enter upon any elaborate 

discussion of the idolatries Hebrew ele- 

and peculiar paganism of STAS^I**' 
the Arabs in the pre-Islam- oni«ation. 
ite epoch. It is more to the purpose 
to refer to two other religious elements 
which were present and potential in 
Arabia at this time. These were, first. 
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the Jewish element. After the destruc- 
tion of Hebrew nationality, near the 
close of the first century, the Jews had 
been scattered into many parts. Per- 
haps no other country was more inviting 
to them than Arabia. There dwelt their 
kinsmen according to race descent, 
Arabia had not participated in the dis- 
tresses to which the Jewish common- 
wealth had been subjected. Particularly 
in the Arabian towns along the Red sea 
was there an inviting field of fettlement 
for the fugitive and denationalized Jews 
who now went abroad to seek residence 
among the Gentiles. 

Colonies of Jews were established not 
only in the towns and cities of Egypt, 
but far to the south along the Red sea 
coast, even to Yemen and the Indian 
ocean. Already the persistent habits of 
the Jewish race expressed themselves in 
the organization of these colonial estab- 
lishments. The colonists held together. 
They settled in certain quarters of 
towns. There they built synagogues. 
There their priests read the law 
and the prophets on the Sabbath day. 
There merchandising became the pre- 
vailing form of industry. The Jewish 
settlements were well regarded by the 
tolerant Arabs; for in many respects 
the sympathies and aptitudes of the two 
races were alike. It is not in evidence 
that before the coming of the Prophet 
any serious animosities existed between 
the Jewish colonies, such as those of 
Medina and Mecca, and the native popu- 
lations. 

The second element in the problem 
was the Christian, More than five cen- 
turies had now elapsed since the Christ 

_ wasput to death outside the 

QkrlatlAnlty alfio 

■•inaa footiDE In wall of Jerusalem. More 

^^ " than two centuries had 

passed since Constantine proclaimed 

Christianity as the religion of his em- 



pire. These had been centuries of mul- 
tifarious evangelism. The new faith 
had been disseminated on the missionary 
plan. Its first teachers were missionaries. 
The early churches were established by 
such agency. In this manner Christian- 
ity had been carried as far as Rome and 
thrust into the very face of the Caesars. 
Some evangelists had gone to the East.* 
others, to the West and South. 



-••Jow/ZLT* 



One of the countries thus crossed by 
the lines of the new faith was Egypt ; 
another was Arabia. Doubtless as early 
as the second century the religion of the 
Christ was preached in the coast towna 
of the Red sea. There, at a very early 
epoch, Christianity obtained a footing. 
In some places the hold of the new doc. 
trine was precarious; in others, more 
firm. In course of time Christian com< 
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munities of considerable extent were to 
be found in the Arabian towns. It thus 
happened that in these localities the 
three currents of native Arabian, Jew- 
ish, and Christian thought became con- 
fluent and somewhat commingled. 

We are thus able to survey from a 
somewhat higher point of view the con- 

OenerEd raU- ditions of rcligioUS thought 

at the close of the sixth 
century. It should not be 
supposed that the ancient monotheistic 



KloiiH aspect at 
beglimingof 
«igllth century. 



acted, this for the reason that one tribe 
could not be expected to make a pledge 
under sanction of the god of another 
tribe. 

This condition, however, was vague 
and imperfect in its results. Immoral- 
ity supervened. Atheism low estate of 
-a rare thing among the ;£|^^|?S^*o( 
Semites — came into many the Prophet. 
minds. Worse even than this was the 
degradation of the national character. 
We have only to glance at the Arabian 
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a photograph. 



concept of the divine nature had wholly 
disappeared from the Arabian mind. 
The polytheistic degeneration had re- 
spect to localities, to places, to clans, 
and tribes. There still remained in the 
mind of the better classes of Arabs a 
certain sense of a supreme Allah over 
and above the local gods. It was the 
usage before the time of Mohammed for 
intertribal oaths to be taken and obliga- 
tions imposed in and by the name of the 
supreme Allah. In this manner cove- 
nants were sealed, and all the more 
eerious forms of tribal intercourse en- 



poetry cultivated in the age of the 
Prophet to note the prevailing profanity 
of the Arab heart and tongue. More- 
over, drunkenness, gaming, and lust 
were the common vices of the people. 
Nobility of .sentiment and deed had 
virtually disappeared from the race. 
The nomadic Arabs had become robbers 
and bandits, and the sedentary Arabs a 
morose, cold, and cruel class of people. 
The religious instinct was effete. Scoff- 
ing had taken the place of enthusiasm, 
and faith as a moving force in life wa3 
practically dead. 
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A general view of the field shows its 

inviting character for a great reform and 

a great reformer. The one came in the 

sudden revival of national 

An opocb Bolted . - , , 

to reu«ions and monotbeism, With the con- 
poutie«ir«fom. ggquent abolition of idola- 
tries, and the other in the person of Mo- 
hammed, The Prophet answered to the 



presence furnished a historical link be- 
tween the present and the past ; between 
an existing group of tribes and nations 
and a remote ancestry traditionally hon- 
ored as the expositors of the true reli- 
gion. In the midst of all this Moham- 
med might well appear as a voice out of 
the unseen depth and cry out, ' ' Read I 



THE KAABA AT MBCCA.~Dni 



> b; W. Budder. 



call of history as much as to the voice of 
Gabriel. A crisis had been reached in 
the religious evolution of mankind, de- 
manding a new departure under heroic 
leadership. 

Never had a historical situation "been 
better prepared. Among the Arabs a 
certain knowledge of the progress and 
evangelism of Christianity existed. This 
was an example. The Jews by their 



in the name of thy Lord, who created, 
created man from a drop. Read ! for thy 
Lord is the Most High, who hath taught 
by the pen, hath taught to man what 
he knew not. Nay, truly man walketh 
in delusion, when he deems that he suf- 
fices for himself; to thy Lord they must 
all return," 

It were long to tell the story how 
Mohammed struggled with his doubts 
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and fears, and at length came to the 

open and triumphant proclamation of 

^„ Islam. In another part of 

hammed; icono- his works the author has 

olasm tlie order* ..« ro - ^ ^ if 

given with sufficient full- 
ness an account of the historical origin 
and development of the new faith, and in 
particular of the comparative doctrines 
of the three great religions, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam.* We may here 
note with emphasis the extent and com- 
pleteness of the reform which the Proph- 
et instituted among the peoples of his 
race. Nothing could be more thorough 
and withal genuine than the revolution 
of both the outer and the inner life of 
the Arabian nations. Polytheism ended. 
Idolatry was swept away. There was a 
universal iconoclasm of all the degi*aded 
institutions of religion that had hitherto 
prevailed 

The new faith was singularly elevated, 
and was comparatively pure in its par- 
_, ^ ticular doctrines. First of 

Slevationof 

Islam; universal- all, it required a profession 

ity of the code. ^ i, i* ^ • j.t_ '^ r 

of belief in the unity of 
Grod. Secondly, there must be stated 
prayer done by men before Allah, the 
maker of all. Thirdly, there must be 
generosity as expressed in the giving of 
alms. Fourthly, the fast of Ramadan 
must be observed in spirit and in truth. 
Fifthly, the festival of Mecca must be 
likewise kept as it was enjoined by the 
Prophet. 

This was not an irrational or imprac- 
ticable code. It was universal. It was as 
effective in one tribe as in another. It 
constituted at once the foundation of a 
possible Arabian state in the desert. 
Hitherto all political foundations had had 
their origin in blood relationship. Now, 
with the acknowledgment of the father- 



*See Ridpath's Universal History y Book 
Twelfth, pp. 451-459. 



hood of Allah, all might be akin. The 
religious motive prevailed in breaking 
up the existing combinations in society. 
The Arab race for the first time attained 
to unity, to a community of sentiment 
and hope. 

The new religion was from the first 
energetic in the last degree. Moham- 
med was himself a man of Energy of the 
will and action. The ^fj^^*« 
leaders whom he selected possession, 
were of like kind with himself. There 
was no Buddhistic dreaminess in the soul 
and substance of the infant Islam. A 
banner was set up around which solidar- 
ity was attained, and every Moslem was 
made a soldier and an enemy of all infir 
delity throughout the world. There was 
none but Allah, and Mohammed was his 
prophet. The spirit of evangelism 
flamed high. It was first the spirit of 
persuasion ; then the spirit of the sword. 

Meanwhile, the moral nature of the 
Arabians underwent a great and salu- 
tary change. It can not be doubted that 
the spirit of Islam entered into the 
hearts of men and wrought them won- 
derfully to another purpose. Unity 
came with the community of will. An- 
archy passed away, and the Moham- 
medan state issued from the cha6s, 
strong, resolute, and eager for conquest. 

It were a curious inquiry to determine 
the causes of this sudden and, indeed, 
magnificent rise of a new ^ 

^ Oppositions that 

religion. We note at the islam mnst en- 
first the indifference, con- ^^^^ 
tempt, and positive hostility of the Arabs 
themselves. They showed in the begin- 
ning no disposition to accept the Prophet 
or his teachings. They were not ready 
to acknowledge Islam. They did not 
desire to become men of prayer instead of 
bandits. They did not choose to read the 
Koranic utterances. It was not profitable 
to give alms. Still, the doctrine gained. 
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The people saw with amazement how 
the Prophet and his band placed them- 
selves against the whole world. The 
attitude of the new leader and his fol- 
lowers was imposing and heroic to a 
degree. This it was which seemed to 
have won upon the admiration and S3rm- 
pathy of the Arabs, as much even as Mo- 
hammed's victories in battle. 

There was much that was admirable in 
the moral leadership which Mohammed 
^ , took upon himself and his 

Moral sternness /,. ^ . .^^ • 

of the Prophet; unflinching Will in carry- 

Babba must fiaJL • a. i. • ax 

ing out his purposes. At 
one time, indeed, at many times, the 
headmen of hostile tribes came to him 
and sought to obtain concessions for their 
local usages and immoralities. To such 
he would concede nothing. Ten ambas- 
sadors of the Thakafites went to Medina 
and agreed that their nation would accept 
the faith on condition that fornication, 
usury, and wine-drinking might be per- 
mitted to exist as heretofore. But not 
he. He put himself in the face of all 
such vices, and would be all or nothing. 
The men of the same tribe wished that 
their goddess Rabba might still be re- 
garded for the space of three years. To 
dethrone her suddenly was more than 
the multitudes would bear. ''Nay, 
nay!'* said the Prophet, "Rabba must 
be extinguished." ''Grant two years," 
said the ambassadors; " one year; only 
a month." " Not an hour," was the re- 
ply of the unyielding Prophet. The 
Thakafites were obliged to consent to 
the destruction of Rabba. — Such was 
the spirit of Islam. 

It is not intended in this connection to 
produce a history of the rise, spread, cul- 
Oenerai aspects mination, and decline of 
^^'l^sttn Mohammedanism. The 
Of duration. reader understands to what 
extent Xslam is still vital among the 
nations. He understands the stationary 



and unprogressive character of the Mo- 
hammedan countries ; the immobility of 
the people ; the unpromising aspect of 
Mohammedan civilization. Doubtless it 
was a misfortune of the faith to fall un- 
der the administration of the Turcomans. 
That coarse and cruel race may be said 
to have accepted the vices of Islam with- 
out its virtues — the body without the 
spirit. It would seem that the destinies 
of Islam are, to a considerable degree, 
involved with those of the Ottoman and 
Persian empires. If we regard the press- 
ure of Russia on the north, of England 
on the west, and also from her East In« 
dian advantage, it would seem that the 
political estate of Mohammedanism is 
precarious. With that political estate it 
would seem that the destiny of the reli- 
gion itself is interwoven. Nevertheless, 
it is not safe to deduce the expected ex- 
tinction of a religion. It is in the nature 
of such an institution, based as it is upon 
belief, to reappear in new garb and un- 
der revised conditions, even after all the 
props which seemed to uphold it have 
been struck away. 

Whatever may be the issue of the 
contention between Islam and Chris- 
tianity, we can not shut our eyes to the 
great renovation of East- Eastern society 
ern society effected for ^^^'f^^^^ 
several centuries by the ^^^^ 
agency of the former. We may not 
forget the new epoch in philosophy and 
art which came with the Arabians. We 
may not forget the extent and variety 
of their intellectual achievements and 
the force of their influence upon the 
still barbaric West. Indeed, it were not 
far from just to reflect with regret and 
sorrow upon the decadence and corrup- 
tion of the religious and civil institutions 
which arose, as if by magic, from the 
planting of the Prophet. 

The time has come in the history of 
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human thought when the narrow and 
prejudiced views which formerly pre- 
Pw^judioed vailed, influencing public 

S^rs^nJS^ons opinion and determining 
passing away, the action of nations, have 
been replaced with a more generous and 
broad-minded concept of the destinies of 
our race as a whole. The beginning of 
this education lies as deep in the history 
of mankind as the age of the Crusades. 
The Crusades were the first enlightened 
school of modem Europe. The course 
of its humane instruction, which was be- 
gun in the time of the Holy Wars, has 
not, however, been completed, even at 
the present day. Indeed, the great his- 
torical school here referred to has not 
been well supported or patronized until 
the current century. It has remained 
for our own day to produce the first true 
books on the study of the comparative 
religions of mankind, the first unpreju- 
diced account of the varying religious 



opinions and diverse institutional forms 
of the human race. 

It is from this point of view that we 
may look upon the career of Islam with 
recret, and sorrow some- 

/* . - Reasons for re- 

what that the promise of grettingthefau- 

.. /^ . . i. • i_ lire of Islam. 

its first two centuries has 
been so grievously disappointed in the 
debasement and effete results of its 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Mo- 
hammed was a great teacher and re- 
former of the heroic type, whose pur- 
poses and plans have been greatly 
misjudged and misrepresented in the 
historical writings of the West. Doubt- 
less the fundamental error in the method 
which he adopted for the religious reno- 
vation of the East was in the theoretical 
and practical acceptance of force 'as an 
agent of moral reform — the fallacious 
and most mischievous belief that the 
world might be evangelized with sword 
and stratagem and fire. 
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N the preceding pages 
something has been 
said incidentally rela- 
tive to the general as- 
pects of the life of the 
modem Arabs. One 
of these is the exist- 
ence of slavery. The institution of 
bondage has prevailed for a long time 
in the Arabian peninsula, one of its 
worse aspects being the traffic in slaves 
along the coasts of the Red sea and the 
Persian gulf. In the prosecution of 
their business the slave traders make 
descents on the eastern coast of Africa, 
raiding the country as far south as Zan- 
zibar. Even Abyssinia is not free from 
these incursions. 

M.—Vol. 3—28 



The slaves thus taken are sold as 
herdsmen and domestic servants in Ara- 
bia. As in the case of the Arabian slave 

Africans in the United ^^^^K: 
States, the bondmen of the c«i slavery. 
Arabs adopt the religion of their mas- 
ters, and soon become the most zealous 
devotees of Islam. Better than Ameri- 
can slavery, however, the Arab system 
provides that when a slave becomes a 
Moslem, he shall be emancipated after a 
seven years' term of service. There are 
other circumstances under which eman- 
cipation occurs, and a considerable per- 
centage of free Blacks is found in nearly 
all parts of the peninsula. 

We have already spoken of the gener- 
al division of the Arabian population into 
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Arabi 

Bedoa and ^h ] 



classes. The most important and widely 
spread branch of the race is that known 
DiTirionof as the Bedouin. The na- 

tive name is Ahl Bedou, or 
A hi Bedwa, which signi- 
fies wanderers, or nomads, as distin- 
guished from the Ahl Hadr, which is 
designative of that class who have fixed 
abodes. The latter are subdivided into 
townsmen and agricultural country folk. 
The peculiarity of the Bedouin life is its 



succeeded by a summer drought, making 
necessary the removal of flocks and 
herds to some other locality Life and man. 
where herbage and water S:",«^"S: 
may be found. It is need- Tiromuont. 
less to point out the antecedent likelihood 
of frequent conflicts and petty wars among 
the tribes from the necessity that is upon 
them of obtaining suitable pasturage for 
their flocks. We may also see in the 
conditions the antecedents of much brig- 



LAND OF AHL BEDOU.— Thirst in the L 

roving character. The Ahl Bedou are 
keepers of flocks and herds. The man- 
ner of life has been evolved by combined 
ethnic and geographical influences. On 
the one hand the Bedouins are the lineal 
descendants of an ancient shepherd race. 
On the other, they have adopted, per- 
petuated, and systematized this manner 
of life because of the exigencies of cli- 
mate, country, and condition. 

The regions which the Bedouins oc- 
cupy are pasture lands, in which the 
hasty vegetation of spring is generally 



andage and robbery. The struggles of 
the Bedouins for mastery are generally 
waged among themselves, since it would 
be useless to make attacks upon the peo- 
ple of the towns. All the Arab towns 
and villages, even the hamlets, are se- 
curely walled with ramparts of earth, and 
in the more populous communities are 
protected by towers, where the arms of 
the people are stacked for ready defense. 
Much has been said of the disposition 
of the Bedouins to rob caravans and 
travelers passing through their country. 
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This is generally done under a code 
which seems to the actors to justify the 
ftobbisctniTei- procedure. The Arabs say 
S^^^tSd"*" that other peoples have sys- 
puaporu. terns of taxes, passports, 

customs, and the like, which are unknown 
in their country. For 
this reason the sheik 
of a tribe ought to be 
paid a sum of money 
for the privilege of 
passage and safe con- 
duct. The money 
once paid, and the 
right of passage 
granted, the Bedouins 
generally keep faith 
with the parties under 
conduct, and the lat- 
ter are not further 
molested. 

In general knowl- 
edge, the Bedouins 
ore ignoiant to a de- 
gree. They are un- 
able to 



Out of the nature of the case a popula- 
tion of this kind must be sparse. The 
country must be wide, and „ 

Character and 
the people thinly dlStnb- easy removal of 

uted. The Bedouins gather " """"p* 
into camps of considerable extent. There 



write. 
Their whole lore con- 
dstsin traditions 
which they know by 
heart, particularly 
such as relate to the 
antiquity, populous- 
ness, strength, and 
honor of their tribe. 

As to organization, 
the clan, as we have 
said above, has as its head a sheik, to 
whom obedience is given in all things. 
The sheik is usually distinguished by a 
certain rank derived from birth, by supe- 
rior wealth, and by abilities in leadership. 
To the sheik all questions of dispute 
and personal right are referred, and his 
decision is final. 



they pitch their tents in the manner of 
gypsies. The tents are varied in charac- 
ter according to the quality and rank of 
the occupants. Some little pains are 
taken to make the abode agreeable. The 
better tents arc carpeted. They are 
supplied with rude furniture and with 
the apparatus pertaining to the horses 
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and camels. Everything belonging to 
the Bedouin's tousehold is of a kind 
•easily packable for transportation. One 
of these tent-towns may be taken down, 
packed, and removed in the course of a 
few hours, so that nothing remains to in- 
dicate the site except the cooking stones 
left behind. 



simply by public audience before the 
ruler of whatever grade. It is the usage 
that the sheik, or the emir, at certain 
hours of the day shall sit in authority 
publicly. Before him any and all have 
the privilege of appearing as if they 
were plaintiffs in court bearing some 
plea or petition. 



SHKIK AXD COM HAN IONS. -Hamood Ibk-Raihi 

The grade of civil rank reaching up 
from the sheik runs thus: Emir, Imam, 
Sultan. The term Wali, 



sense of the word), is used 
in Yemen and Omar. The emir is the 
ruler of a district, or province. The 
governor of several provinces is called 
the Imam. The sultan is the emperor. 
As to the manner of authority, that is 



by G. Vuillier 

The sedentary Arabs of the villages 



and towns rise to a considerably higher 
Jeveloflife. TheArabcit- HighMtaTeiof 
izen is a man of polite man- A^tblf^itS 
ners and bearing, quite nesaofmannera 
serious in conversation, and calm in tem. 
per. It is a point of the social code that 
the display of passion shall be checked. 
The rule is that even in the most excit- 
ing controversies and animosities the 
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manner and conversation shall give no 
sign of the pent up passions within. 
For these reasons the impression is like- 
ly to be produced upon men of the West 
that the Arabs, though serious and 
polite, are treacherous and hypocritical 
in the last degree. 

The visitor at an Arab house finds the 
principal apartment to- be the kahwak, 
or coffeeroom. This room will be found 



and good taste with respect to the 
stranger's intentions. He may not be 
plied with questions. None may ask 
him whence he came or whither he goes. 
That is his business. If he chooses to 
reveal it, well. Nor is it difficult for 
him to install himself in the confidence 
of his host and the family. He will not 
be dispatched until his entertainment is 
fulfilled and he wills to go his way. 



RECEPTION OF VISITORS IN THE COFFEEKOOM.-Dnwn by H. A. Hiiptr. 



to be well furnished and spread with 

handsome carpets, and, in particular, 

provided with a furnace for 

PonuBllties at '■ e a 

Mcepttonin the preparation of congee. 

A«d,iflx.h0U». jj ;^ ;^ j^.^ ^^pg^^ j^jj^ j^g 

Arab character is displayed to the "best 
advantage. Hospitality requires compe- 
tition among the villagers for the enter- 
tainment of a stranger. There is jeal- 
ousy among the wealthy as to who shall 
have the honor of protecting and feeding 
the guest. This hospitable disposition 
18 accompanied with singular modesty 



The Koran has made cleanliness one 
of the essentials. The hands must be 
washed after the meal. A ciaauUnesa eif 
censer with burning per- J^LTaSfje^ 
fumes must be passed to """»■ 
each guest. With the incense he per- 
fumes himself. Sometimes it is scented 
water instead of burning odors. As 
soon as the visitor arrives he is served 
with coffee. All wine and liquors are 
eschewed. Nor have opium and hash- 
eesh made their usual inroads upon the 
Arabian peoples. Tobacco smoking is 
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common, although it is discountenanced 
by Islam. 

Of the ethnic personality of the Arabs 
much has been said. The physical fea^ 
tures of the race are strongly marked. 
There is considerable difference in stat- 
Physicai fen- ure, form, and bearing 
S«ortie°°'"^ between the Bedouin, or 
Aiabs. desert man, and the Fella- 

bin, or agricultural Arabs. The latter 



Drawn by C. Kara. 

are larger and stouter than the former. 
The Bedouins are spare, of medium 
stature, meager in flesh, sinewy, lithe, 
swift of foot, but not athletic. The 
average Arab can by no means contend 
in strength with the average European. 
The former is active and extremely stip- 
ple. He is capable of contortions al- 
most equal to those of a Hindu. He 
has endurance and tireless vigilance, 
can withstand intense heats and fiery 
desert winds, but easily succumbs to 



cold. Mr, A. C. Fraser has given an 
extensive and accurate description of 
the ethnic qualities of the Arabians. 

"Those of the superior order," says 
he, ' ' who came under our observation, 
as the sheiks and their fam- _ 

. , . , , PraBor'Bdotorip- 

ilies, bore a strong char- uon of .etimio 
acteristic resemblance to """^"rf^""- 
each, other in features. The counte- 
nance was generally long and thin ; the 
forehead moder- 
ately high, with 
a rounded protu- 
berance near its 
top ; the nose 
aquiline; the 
mouth and chin 
receding, giving 
to the line of the 
profile a circular 
rather than a 
straight charac- 
ter ; the eye deep- 
s e t under the 
brow, dark and 
bright. Thin and 
spare, deficient in 
muscle, their 
limbs, were small, 
particularly their 
hands, which 
were sometimes 
even of feminine 
delicacy. Their 
beards were almost always of a deep 
black, artificially colored, if not natu* 
rally so ; a few wore them grizzled ; and 
we observed an old man whose beard of 
a milk white color he had dyed yellow, 
which, contrasted with a singular pair 
of blue eyes, had a very extraordinary 
effect." 

In the same line of description .runs 
that of M. De Pag^s. Describing the 
Arabs who dwell in the desert country be- 
tween Bassorah and Damascus, he says; 
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" They nm with extraordinary swift- 
ness, have large hones, a deep brown 

_ _ , complexion, bodies of an 

De Pasts'* ac< '^ 

«cimtof the ordinary stature, but lean, 

muscular, active, and 
\igorous. The Bedouins suffer their 
hair and beards to grow; and indeed 
among the Arabian tribes in general the 
■beard is remarkably bushy. The Arab 
has a large, ardent black eye, a long 
face, features high and regular, and as 
a result of the whole a physiognomy pe- 
culiarly stem and severe. The tribes 
who inhabit the middle of the desert 
have locks somewhat crisp, extremely 
fine, and approaching the woolly hair of 
the Negro." 

In the matter of complexion, there is 
a graded intensity toward the south. 
_ The more tropical the 

BdAtlon of color , , ^ 

to Macoast and countiy the deeper the 
wa ooiiiiti7. human dye. But this is 
modified by another circumstance of na- 
ture, and that is proximity of the sea. 
Seacoast people are not so dark as those 
of the interior, prtnnded the interior does 
not rise into hills and mountains. In 
that case the inland tribes are fairer 
than those of the seacoast. The Arabs 
of Yemen have a yellow complexion 
emphasized with an element of brown. 
It is abrownish yellow. This, indeed, is 
the general complexion of the whole 
race. It has been thought by some that 
the brown or blackish shade in the Ara- 
bian countenance is derived from an 
African admixture; but this is incor- 
rect. The same shade appears in those 
Arabs who dwell on the Persian gulf and 
the gulf of Oman. Niebuhr says of 
the racial complexion: "The Arabian 
women of the lower provinces and 
those exposed to outdoor heats have 
naturally a yellow brown complexion; 
but in the mountains we find pretty 
countenances even among the peasants." 



In form, the Arab is symmetrical and 
of a perfect type. This is true of the 
body in general, and of the The Arab siniii; 
head in particular. The Ji'^Kr.'lS^ 
Arab's skull approaches ment. 
as nearly to the spherical figure as that 
of any other race. The Baron Larrey, 
commenting upon the subject, says : 
"The heads of this race display in 
other- respects the greatest physical per- 
fection, a most perfect development of 
all the internal organs, as well as of 
those which belong to the senses." The 
same writer urges the superior intel- 



Dnu'i] b] Jills Ginrdil, nfur ■ w>»r color o( H. SnUAii. 

lectual acuteness of the Arabs, and de- 
clares his opinion that in natural en- 
dowments they are superior to the 
European races. His notes on the in- 
tellectual qualities of the people are of 
special interest. " In Egypt," says he, 
' ' we have observed that young Arabs 
of both sexes imitate all the productions 
of our artists and artisans with aston- 
ishing facility, and that they also ac- 
quire the languages with equal ease. 
Independently of the elevation of the 
vault of the cranium and its almost 
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spherical form, the surface of the jaws i 
is of great extent and on a straight per- 
pendicular line : the orbits likewise are I 



wider than they are usually seen in the 
crania of Europeans, and they are some- 
what less inclined backwards; the al- 
veolar arches are of moderate size, and 



they are well supplied with very white 
and regular teeth ; the canines especially 
project but little. The Arabs eat little, 
and seldom of 
animal food. Wo 
are also con vinced 
that the bones of 
the cranium are 
thinner in the 
Arab than in 
other races and 
more dense tn 
proportion to 
their size, which 
is proved by their 
greater transpar- 
ency." 

It has been re- 
marked that this 
symmetry and 
perfection of th» 
Arab skull is but 
one feature of tho 
perfection of tho 
whole body. 
The limbs, 
though light, are 
exquisitely pro- 
portioned. Tho 
Arab organs, par- 
ticularly those of 
sense, are highly 
developed. Tho 
sight and hearing 
are acute beyond 
what may be ob- 
served in any Eu- 
ropean people. 
The same is true 
of the sense of 
smell, in which 
the Arabs are su- 
perior to other existing races. 

Within the limits of this general de- 
scription there is considerable variety 
among the Arabians. In complexion, for 
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instance, some of the Bedouins are so dark 
as to be almost classed with Black men. 
This is particularly true in the low coun- 
tries of the Nile, on the confines of Nu- 
bia. Mr. Wadding^on has declared that 
the Shegya, or Shakia, Arabs above 
Dongola are jet-black. But this de- 
scription can not be justified. At least 
the blackness of the Shegyas is a differ- 
ent color from that of the true Africans. 
On the other hand, tho Arabian moun- 
taineers are quite fair, some of the 
women having a complexion almost as 
white as that of European ladies. In the 
mountainous districts near the coast of 
Yemen some c;f the people have red hair 
and blue eyes, though these features are 
regarded as an eccentricity of nature. 

We have thus completed our general 
survey of the Arabian race. The popula- 
tion of the country at the present time has 
not been ascertained by an accurate cen- 



sus, but is approximately ten million of 
souls. Of these about thirty per cent 
of the whole are Bedouins. Nnmbexe aad 
It is quite certain that the SlfrcJSS* 
population has greatly Arab race, 
shrunk from what it was at the time of 
the Arabian ascendency. At that epoch 
the Arab authority was stretched out 
from the Hindus to the Atlantic, and 
the native race by which the scepter 
was extended hardly numbered fewer 
than thirty million of people. The im« 
portance of the Arabian stock, ethnically 
considered, may be estimated at its ap- 
proximate value when we reflect that at 
the present time the religious and civil 
institutions of about one eighth of the 
whole human race have their origin and 
vitality in that division of mankind 
which, at its best estate, produced in 
the person of Abdallah*s son the Prophet 
of Islam. 



CHAF>XER CXIX.— The ABYSSINIANS. 



HE progress of eth- 
nic inquiry in our 
age has made us ac- 
quainted with still an- 
other division of the 
Semitic race. It has 
been found that this 
family of mankind is in possession not 
only of the Arabian peninsula, but of a 
considerable portion of Eastern Africa. 

It would appear that in 
8emitiorao€«t3i this region of the world an 




ethnic pressure had been 
exerted from the east by which the Afri- 
can race proper, that is, the Black family 
of mankind, had been pressed back to a 
considerable extent from the coast of the 
Red sea and the gulf of Aden. There 
is no doubt whatever of the community 



of race existing between the peoples of 
this part of Africa and the adjacent 
provinces of Arabia. 

The northern limits of this ethnic in- 
dentation may be fixed on the west coast 
of the Red sea, at the southern borders 
of what is now known as ^ 

Gl^ograpbioal 

the Sudan, of Egypt. The umits of AMoaa 
southern limit of this race 
emplacement lies as far south as Zanzi* 
bar. The western line of the effect may 
be drawn around Abyssinia from the Red 
sea to the south, so as to include what 
are known as the Galla tribes and the 
Somalis. The countries thus embraced 
will contain about all the truly Semitic 
populations of Africa except those of 
the northern coast. These are, in a 
word, the congeners of the neighboring 
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Arabs, and more remotely of the He- I The people of Abyssinia are tribally 

brews, the Canaanites, and the Phceni- organized much after the manner of the 

cians. They constitute the outpost and I Arabians. Long ago it was observed 

advanced station 

of Semitism in the 

direction of the 

southwest. 

Inenteringupon 
the consideration 
of the peoples here 
spread before us 
the first feature 
that strikes our at- 
tention is their 
mixed character. 
If we begin with 
Abyssinia, we 
shall find this fea- 
ture of the ethnic 
life strongly em- 
phasized. The 
name A byssinia , 
or, as it should 
be written, Habes- 
sinia, is from the 
Arabic, and signi- 
fies mixture or con- 
fusion. It is as 
though the Arabs, 
with some wit, had 
named the coun- 
try the Babel of 
Races. The name 
has clearly been 
given on account 
of the manifest 
mixture of the 
population. The 
native Abyssinians 
call their home 
Itiopyava, that is, 

Ethiopia ; but the native name has been 
discarded for the Arabic designative of 
confusion. In no other part of the 
world are the evidences of race inter- 




mixture more apparent than here. 



that this people do not belong to the Ni- 
grilian family. The Abys- ^^.„,„,,, 
sinians are noted as tall, the AbysBinian* 

the Araba. 



handsome, 
men and wo 



A-ell-f orm ed 
en, havingregulai 
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bright eyes, and long hair — ^the latter 
sometimes crisp and sometimes straight. 
The complexion is a dark olive approach- 
ing to black. The visage is virtually 
identical with that of the Bedouin Arabs. 

It belongs rather to geography than 
to ethnic history to point out the native 
Climate, vege- resources of the country. 
^odScW the The climate of Abyssinia is 
country. one of the most salubri- 

ous in the world. The heat is not here 
oppressive as in Arabia and other parts 
of Africa. In the rainy season the 
clouds keep off the sun, and the weather 
is agreeable to the constitution of man 
and beast. In the low valleys malarious 
fevers prevail, but in the uplands and 
hills there is little suffering from dis- 
ease. As we ascend the mountains the 
vegetation approximates more and more 
that of the temperate zone. In many 
parts the flora corresponds to that of 
England or the United States. In most 
parts the country is fertile. In some 
districts three successive crops may be 
produced annually. The products are 
those of the temperate rather than the 
tropical zone. Com grows well. Wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, and the like, are 
abundantly and easily produced. The 
principal bread-grain is called tcff, being 
the product of a native plant and con- 
sisting of grains of the size of a pin's 
head. Coffee is native to the mountain- 
side. Sugar cane and the grape are 
grown with ease and success in favor- 
able localities. Cotton also is one of the 
principal products. As in Arabia, the 
date-palm flourishes; also the orange, 
the lemon, the pomegranate, and the 
banana. 

In this we may but note the presence 
in the same country of the products of 
temperate ajid tropical climes. We may 
therefore expect a considerable variety 
in the life of the people. The same 



thing is indicated when we come to con- 
sider the range of animal life. Cattle 
are plentiful in Abyssinia, variety of ani- 
though the breeds are S^a^^cf^^"^ 
small and of the humpback beasts, 
variety. Here are bred the famous 
Galla bullocks, with their branching 
horns spreading sometimes to seven or 
eight feet from tip to tip. Like the cat- 
tle, the^sheep are of the smaller breeds, 
mostly of the race known as fat-tail. 
Goats also abound, and like the oxen 
have wide-branching horns. The horses, 
unlike those of Arabia, are strong and 
large rather than light and swift. 

Among the wild beasts one of the 
worst is the spotted hyena. This ani- 
mal gathers in droves and ravages the 
country. Not even the houses in well- 
settled communities are exempt from its 
ferocious assaults. The two-homed 
rhinoceios and the elephant are found 
in the lowlands of Abyssinia. Croco- 
diles and hippopotami wallow in the 
rivers. In the fens and forests are 
found lions, panthers, and leopards; 
and in the open plain the African buf- 
falo is an inhabitant. To these must 
be added the antelope, the jackal, wild 
swine, monkeys, hares, and squirrels. 

It was into these conditions of life that 
the Himyarite race penetrated in pre- 
historic times. There is a , , 

Myth and tradi- 

tradition of such a race. tionoftheHiin- 

ta. ' 'J i. -L X 1 'J. yariticrace. 

It IS said to have taken its 
origin from Himyar, one of the grand- 
sons of Saba, a descendant of Joktan, or 
Kahtan. The latter, as the reader 
knows, was the mythical ancestor of the 
Old Arabs. The native lore of Yemen 
has preserved the story of the migration 
of the Himyarites and the occupation 
not only of their Arabian district but of 
the adjacent parts of Africa about three 
thousand years before the Hegira. The 
tradition records that an ancient govern- 
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ment, known as the Adite empire, was 
established by the race of Himyar, and 
that the country flourished until Arabia 
Felix was overrun by the later Arabs. 
With this event the Adites were dis- 
persed, some of them going into the 
highlands of Hadramaut and others 
crossing into the mountains of Abys- 
sinia.. 



newcomers to whom the term Himyar 
was applied. This nomenclature has 
been common in several conspicuous in- 
stances. The primitive Egyptians were 
called rotk, or ruddy, men. The word 
adnm signifies red, or, in particular, red 
earth. 

It is clear that the Himyarite race dis- 
tributed itself into the approximate parts 



MANNERS OF THE ABYSSINIANS.— Tub , 

The name Himyar, like many other 
ancient ethnic epithets, signifies red, or 
signification of ruddy. It would appear 
, that this term was used in 
connection with the Him- 
yarites to discriminate them as t'.;e rud- 
dy, or blushing, race, We may suppose 
that those who gave the name were 
Blacks, or at least more swart than the 



splthetB " roth" 
and " adam." 



of two continents. In the first place, it 
occupied Saba, in Arabia. This was 
the southern part. It was Distribution of 
Yemen in particular. The S^'SJ^^S^'' 
primitive civilization of Sabwans. 
Yemen was Sabxan. Across in Africa 
the Ethiopic division of the race was es- 
tablished. It is customary to call the in- 
scriptions and monuments of the Sabse- 
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ans Himyaritic, and those of the Ethio- 
pians — progenitors of the Abyssinians — 
Amharic. It is true that the differenti- 
ation of the two peoples was sufficient to 
warrant modem inquiry in recognizing 
the ethnic and linguistic divergence be- 
tween them; but the identity of race 
was at the same time sufficient to con- 
stitute the Ethiopian and Sabaean two 
divisions of the same race of Himyar. 
Intercourse and emigration were easy 
between the two peoples. We may con- 
ceive of the movement as most largely 
from Arabia into Ethiopia. It was thus 
that the beginnings of an early civiliza- 
tion were made in the Ethiopic parts of 
Eastern Africa. 

The country now known as Abyssinia 
was prosperous and renowned at a very 
remote epoch. There was an Ethiopian 
ascendency which rose toward its climax 
_ about the second or. first 

Xinergenc6 and 

TidBsitades of century before our era. Af- 

hundred years the Abyssinians held 
their own in the even scale of national 
existence. In the age of Cambyses, 
at the first quarter of the sixth century 
B. C, Ethiopia was swept down by 
Persian invasion, and at the beginning 
of the seventh century the people yielded 
to Arabian arms and accepted Islam. 

The social estate of the modem Abys- 
sinians is little to be admired. The cor- 
rupt form of Christianity which exists in 
Sodai state of the country has struggled 
mS^emfuL against Mohammedanism 
r\B%B. for the establishment of 

monogamy; but the polygamous prac- 
tice of the Arabs prevails, or is at least 
permitted. Marriage is of the type al- 
ready described as practiced among the 
Arabians. It is a private agreement be- 
tween the parties, and may be dissolved 
by them at their will. The family tie 
is correspondingly weak. 



It can not be doubted that the Abys- 
sinians in common with the other na- 
tions that have accepted Islam as their 
religion have deteriorated ^ 

Sentiments and 

into an unsentimental, dispositions; . 
unideal, and coarse form of ^ ectiona. 
life. True, the life of the people is en- 
livened somewhat by a gayer disposition 
than may be noted among the Arabs. 
Feast days and merrymakings are com- 
mon. Social gatherings of neighbors 
and friends, at which the cow or the 
sheep is slain in barbecue, are one of the 
aspects of Abyssinian society. But 
great impurity exists, and love is little 
prevalent in the family. It is remarked 
here as elsewhere that the children of 
the monogamous family have the nat- 
ural affections for each other and for 
their parents, but those of the polyg- 
amous family, having a common father 
but different mothers, are always at 
enmity, and frequently cherish the mur- 
derous purpose. 

It was by the study of language that 
modem scholars became informed of the 
ethnic identity of the Ethi- . 

Linguistic affile 

opians with the Himyar- itiesofmm- 
ite Arabs, with the later y"**®*- 
Arabs, and ultimately with the He- 
brews. The Ethiopic tongue as de- 
ciphered from the Amharic inscriptions 
and extracted from the descendent 
speech of the Abyssinians forms a mem- 
ber of the southern group of Semitic 
languages. It belongs to the common 
family with Arabic. It is, as we have 
said, intimately associated with the 
Arabian Himyaritic. Indeed, it is a 
branch of the latter developed in an 
African form. 

It is proper to remark in this connec 
tion that the Himyaritic and Amharic 
inscriptions have occupied a vast deal 
of attention in our time, and have been 
much studied by the best Orientalists. 
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The writing itself is a kind of bar writ- 
ing. The Ethiopia is developed into a 
syllabary approaching an 

CharaetOTand , ^ , I ,f .,, .,. 

piantifoinore of alphabet. Neither the one 

thel»*)riptlonB. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ -^ proper- 

ly cuneiform. Neither has either one 
reached the truly alphabetic stage. 
Thrcughont Southwestern Arabia and 



scribed, and at length translated with 
what may be accepted as a near approach 
to authenticity. 

It is believed that most of the monu- 
ments bearing such inscriptions, whether 
Sabasan or Ethiopia, were the work of 
the Himyarite kings and their scribes. 
On the African side such work is thought 
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HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTIONS AND FIOURES.-FroM Ui 



Ulai of Latlin de Lanl. 



the adjacent parts of Africa many in- 
scriptions of the Himyaritic and Am- 
haric variety have been discovered, 
They were first noted by Karstens Nie- 
buhr about 1774. His explorations, 
however, were only preliminary to the 
greater which followed. These have 
yielded the richest linguistic results. 
Hundreds of specimens of Himyaritic 
writings have been discovered, tran- 



to belong to the great age of Abyssinia; 
that is, to the period extending from 100 
B. C. to the age of the Persian conquest. 
The language of Abyssinia bt whom they 
is known by the general J^JJgtT^' 
name of Geez. This tongue vs^- 
seems to have been the primitive speedi 
of the people of Tigr6, which is one of 
the three principal provinces of Abys- 
sinia, the other two being Amhara and 
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Slioa. The province of Tigr6 is the 
northern division of the country, Am- 
hara the central, and Shoa the southern. 
The GeSz was spoken by the Tigreans 
in ancient times ; but the language has 



been preserved, and is to this day, in a 
dialectical form, the speech of the com- 
mon people. 

The province of Amhara has for its 



chief town Goridar, the capital of Abys- 
sinia. The primacy of the primacy of ths 
central province has been ^^^t^ 
sometimes disputed by AbyBsinians. 
the other two; but Amhara has re- 
mained in the lead, 
and it is here that 
themodem empire, 
so called, has its 
seat, A politer 
I form of language, 
I called the Amharic, 
I grew up about the. 
i Ethiopian c o u 
\ was adopted by the 
I army and the mer- 
i chants, and is, 
the present time, 
regarded as the 
learned tongue of 
Abyssinia. Among 
the people, bow. 
ever, a form oi 
speech called A^ow 
is cultivated quite 
distinct from the 
polite Amharic.and 
more nearly in af- 
finity with the orig- 
inal GeSz. 

With these nice- 
ties of dialect, how- 
ever, the general 
reader can hardly 
i be much concerned. 
It suffices to say 
' that the Amharic 
language, being 
' that of the govern- 
ment and of the 
literary classes in 
''''""■ the central prov- 

ince, became naturally the chosen lan- 
guage of the inscriptions. The Ethio- 
pian writings are generally in this form. 
Amharic is a cognate dialect of Arabic, 
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and is, therefore, in close afl&nity with 
Hebrew. It is easily traced upward 
Amhariob©- into the common Semitic 
^^x^T' parentage. The reader 
ton«^»«««- should not fail to remem- 

ber what has more than once been 
pressed upon his attention, and that is 
the relatively small degree of divergence 
between the several branches, both an- 
cient and modem, of Semitic speech. 
Among these languages, even in their 
extreme variation, we should look in vain 
for those strong, distinguishing charac- 
teristics and departures by which the 
tongues of the Aryan family are dis- 
criminated from one another. 

The Geez and Amharic literatures have 
always been poor and meager. The 
Meagernessof whole might, perhaps, be 
S'^of M^!'' lost with little note or 
**^ hurt to the literary history 

of the world. Only the linguist might 
well lament the disappearance of the 
few records which the Ethiopic race has 
thus far left in witness of its existence. 
The literary condition of Abyssinia was 
fully revealed during the recent war be- 
tween that country and Great Britain. 
The British officers on their invasion 
found at Magdala a library of King The- 
odore, consisting in good part of manu- 
scripts which he had brought from Gon- 
dar. These were captured. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine separate works were 
sent to England, and now occupy a place 
in the British Museum. None of the 
manuscripts date to a period more re- 
mote than the fifteenth century. Most 
of them belong to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A few are the work 
of the present age. The subjects are al- 
most wholly scriptural. There are several 
copies of the Bible in Geez. These con- 
tain not only the canonical books, but 
also the apocrypha. Other manuscripts 
are prayer books, hymnals, missals, lives 



of the saints, extracts and treatises from 
the Greek fathers of the Church. Nearly 
everything is impressed with the reli- 
gious spirit, and may well remind the 
reader of the products of the European 
monasteries in the Middle Ages. 

a^a^p: Tiiin: o&je: Tih.?: oun: an: 
w<p: H)>i^\ hpa^i: p*: &j*a>a; 

2 

hit ;^: sJLi : ifiiaACD.'P : x^uti : : ncfr : 

3 

A*: »ft-n:nup: -nA+mi-i-oAJe: 
©X : UB/DQ:!k ; «>A©- : ra^pi : 

HA^A*: 

gijt^ OTOJUufien eeit^^^ epo^ jtTeq- 



SPECIMENS OF AFRICAN SEMITIC. 
I, Ethiopic ; a, Amharic ; 3, Tigrtf Abyssinian ; 4, Coptic 

In one respect the literary culture of 
the Ethiopians seems to have carried 
them forward to an advanced station. 
Their system of writing „ ^ ^ 

High derelop* 

goes far beyond any other mentof Ethi- 

S* . • i • opio writine. 

em 1 tic langfuage ma 

certain form of development. As we 
have said, the writing has a strong re- 
semblance to the Himyaritic system of 
Southern Arabia. In common with the 
other forms of writing practiced by the 
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Semitic peoples, the Ethiopic was for- 
merly written with consonants only, and 
from right to left. In the Himyaritic 
this form is preserved in the greater 
number of inscriptions, but in some we 
find the Boustrophedon^ or ox- turn, style 
of writing ; that is, the scribe in such 
work writes from right to left and then 
back again on the next line, after the 
manner of the turn of an ox in plowing ; 
such is boustrophedon. 

The Abyssinians carried this move- 
ment forward to the practice of writing 
from left to right only, and at the same 
time indicated the vowels in connection 
with the consonantal structure. The 
vocalic elements were made by the addi- 
tion of strokes and the formation of 
rings in connection with the consonants. 
This style of writing appeared as early 
as the fifth century A. D. The alphabet 
was extended to twenty-six characters 
(consonants), and to each of these was 
allotted seven distinct forms, thus in- 
creasing or extending the alphabet into 
a syllabary, the nature of which may be 
understood from an examination of the 
Abyssinian alphabet. 

Outside of the theological pale, Ethi- 
opic literature has made its way feebly 
into medicine and astrology, though in 
neither branch has inquiry proceeded 

beyond the superstitious 

Literature be- "^ -• < • 

yondthepaieof Stage. The scholar may 

theology. n ^ _j. • l a* 

find certam treatises on 
magic, conjuring, and the like, but all 
under the prevailing spirit, and all more 
curious than instructive. The poetry of 
the race, so far as the same has been at- 
tempted, is lyrical and religious. The 
first attempts were in the form of the 
Hebrew Psalms; but in later periods 
praise of the saints was substituted for 
praise of the deity. The poetry, so 
called, of the Abyssinians has proceeded 
in its development as far as fneter. but 



stopped short of rhyme and the superior 
elegances of verse. 

The industries and arts of the Abys- 
sinians are still in the rude and half- 
barbaric stage. The common life is 
agricultural and pastoral. Manuftustures 
The manufactures have S^the°Abl^. 
not been promoted to any *«>«• 
degree of proficiency. Even in Gondar, 
the capital, the manufacturing interest 
has scarcely appeared to the extent of 
attracting the notice of travelers, A 
few Oriental industries, such as weav- 
ing, tanning, dyeing, and gem-cutting, 
are practiced ; but the country has not 
reached the commercial age. Abys- 
sinia Proper has no seacoast and little 
foreign trade. The province of Samara 
extends around between the country and 
the Red sea, constituting a sort of Phoe- 
nicia to the Abyssinia Palestine. Nor 
does it appear that the genius of the 
people leads naturally to artisanship, 
commerce, and art. 

The principal reliance of the people 
for food is upon the field and the herd. 
Cattle are regarded as Derirationof 
the principal staple. One ^"l^™^^', 
of the strange aspects of raw meat. 
Abyssinian life is their usage of ..eating 
their meats raw. When kine are butch- 
ered the flesh is taken, still warm and 
quivering, and eagerly devoured. The 
arts of cooking, however, are understood 
and practiced. The meats which may 
not be eaten immediately after slaughter 
of the animal are preserved and cooked 
in the usual manner. It is the custom 
of the cooks — a thing pleasing to the 
Abyssinian palate — to season the meats 
with pepper until it is heated to the 
Spanish standard of cookery. The 
traveler, Parkyns, noted the preference 
of the people for raw meat fresh from 
the animal, and expresses his belief that 
choice* m this particular is simply a mat- 
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ter of custom, that there is nothing in- 
herently repugnant in devouring raw 
flesh in the case of a meat- eating people. 

This usage of eating flesh raw has 
given rise to the belief that the Abys- 

sinians are in the habit of 
K^^'li^.'^" taking what meats they de- 

sire from living animals, 
allowing the wounded parts to heal and 
grow again for a new assault of the 
knife. It is of record that such usage 
has been witnessed as the cutting of 
steaks from a live cow. The traveler, 
Bruce, has narrated what he himself saw 
in this particular. It is doubtful 
whether such a practice generally pre- 
vails, but it is known that both the 
Abyssinians and the Gallas, at least oc- 
casionally, resort to this method of ob- 
taining flesh food. 

In the matter of building, the Abys- 
sinians are fetill on a low level* Their 

houses are rade and of a 

Building styles, . . r . -,. 

and clothing of couical lorm, rcmiudmg 
peop e. ^^^ ^£ ^^^ Celtic dwellings 

of antiquity. The roofs are covered 
with thatch. As a rule, each household 
produces its own supplies and clothing. 
Exchange is not much relied upon for 
the supply of wants. The national cos- 
tume is, first of all, close-fitting drawers, 
quite un-Semitic in character, and ap- 
proaching the pantaloons of the West- 
em peoples. Over this garment is 
thrown a large mantle, which is folded 
about the person in the picturesque 
manner of the East. 

The material of the national dress is 
cotton cloth. Leather is produced of 
^ ^ , good quality for shoes and 

Drawback to <=» ^ ^ 

progress; prin- hamess. The great draw- 

cipal exports. i^ t ^ ^i_ i j.* 

back to the accumulation 
of resources and national progress seems 
to be the isolation of the people. This, 
together with the incursions of the Galla 
tribes and frequently recurring revolu- 



tions, have kept the Abyssinians from 
the place which they might otherwise 
have attained in the civilized scale. 
The foreign trade, whatever it is, and 
indeed the whole connection of Abys- 
sinia with foreign countries, is by way 
of Massowah. The principal exports of 
the country are its gold, ivory, and 
slaves, though ' coflfee, butter, honey, 
and wax are also sent abroad. In re- 
turn for these, Persian carpets, glass- 
ware, gunpowder, and silk are imported, 
but only in limited quantities. 

Abyssinia, more than almost any other 
Semitic country, has attained to inde- 
pendent monarchy. There has never 
been a time within the memorial period 

when the empire did not Monarchy estab- 

exist. True, the form of ^,^3"^^^^^^" 
government is not constitu- ^^ same, 
tional in the Western sense of that 
term. Great difficulty has been experi- 
enced by the Abyssinian rulers in main- 
taining the unity of the government; 
for the chiefs of the two adjacent prov- 
inces, Tigr6 on the north and Shoa on 
the south, have been constantly aspiring 
to the chief rule. The subordinate 
provinces are as frequently in insurrec- 
tion as in obedience. Other chiefs have 
arisen and claimed the title of Ras; but 
the government of Gondar has retained 
its ascendency notwithstanding the fact 
that the monarchs, as in the case of the 
Emperor Theodore II, have been fre- 
quently reduced to the character of pup- 
pets in the hands of subordinate, though 
ambitious, chieftains. It has been no 
uncommon thing in Abyssinian history 
for the governor of some rebellious 
province to march upon Gondar, put 
down one emperor, and set up another 
more compliant with his wishes. 

The government itself has been an 
absolutism. The emperor has a council 
of his chief men, governors, and com- 
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manders. If te is strong, he does his 
own will with their support. If he is 
Emperorand weak, he does their will, ac- 
^r^cu^eS"^ ceptiiig their dictation as 
to christiuiitr. the administrative policy. 
Within his own territory each chieftain 
is master of resources 
and rights. He has 
even the power of life 
and death. His rela- 
tions to the emperor 
are no more than a sort 
of annual obeisance, 
implying the giving of 
presents at stated peri- 
ods and the necessity 
of mustering his forces 
and going to war on the 
call of his superior. 
The system is not dis- 
similarto that of certain 
types of feudalism in 
the Middle Ages of 
Europe. 

Abyssinia furnishes 
a most interesting study 
in the matter of re- 
ligion. Christianity is 
professed to the present 
day. There are, how- 
ever, many Moham- 
medans in the country, 
and scattered settle- 
ments of Jews. The 
doctrine of the Christ 
was first preached by 
Saint Frumentius, who 
came out as first bishop 
of Abyssinia about the 
year 330 A. D. The 
Abyssinian episcopate abyssima; 

was attached, after the 
conversion of the people, to that of Al- 
exandria. Monasticism was soon intro- 
duced, and in the latter part of the fifth 
century great numbers of monks settled 



in the country. To the present day the 
institution has not lost its power among 
the people. 

Religion became a question between 
the Aby.ssinians and the Arabs of Ye- 
men. The latter persecuted its Chris- 



I by Emilc Bayard, ■tier ■ iluich of Lijeu. 

tian subjects, and the Emperor Justinian 
invoked the aid of Elesbaan, King of 
Abyssinia, in resisting and punishing 
these persecutions. An Abyssinian 
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army crossed into Yemen, conquered 
the country, and for sixty-seven years 
BeUEioDB war- held it as a subject prov- 
^^ts^^°" ince. In the times of the 
^i^aa. Mohammedan ascendency, 

even in thtJ heyday of the Arabian con- 
quest, Abyssinia in a measure secluded 



Dimvn by Emile Bayard, aflcr a sketch DfUjeaD. 

herself from the storm, and maintained 
at least the shadow of independence for 
nearly a thousand years. It was the 
presence of this far-off Christian king- 
dom of the East that probably gave rise 
in the later Middle Ages to the tradi- 
tion of the mythical emperor, Prester 
John. 

The Abyssinians were in the early 
ages Arians, and not orthodox Chris- 
VioiBBitudeB of tians. In the sixth century 
SSSlKy^r the Church of Abyssinia 
^°'"- went over to the monoph- 

ysite heresy, and thus the faith was 
spread in this irregular form over Nubia. 
In the sixteenth century the Portuguese, 
becoming interested in the affairs of the 
East, undertook by the agency of their 
missionaries to bring the Abyssinians to 
the orthodox standard. Rome sent out 
one of her servants to be patriarch of 



Ethiopia. Jesuit missions were estab- 
lished; but it was not until 1624 that 
the Abyssinian Churcn finally yielded to 
Roman authority. Even then subordi- 
nation to the pope was acknowledged for 
only a short period, after which ecclesi- 
astical independence was reasserted. In 
the early part of the present century 
Protestant missions were first established 
in the country. These cultivated friendly 
relations with the government and were 
for a season patronized by the emperor; 
but the latter afterwards turned upon 
the missionaries, banished some, and 
imprisoned others. With the usual per- 
sistence of the Semitic peoples the Abys- 
sinians returned to their own form of 
Christianity, and at the present time 
concern themselves theologically with 
the same questions which agitated the 
Church fathers in the third and fourth 
centuries. 

The present national Church of Abys. 
sinia is much like Rome on a small 



Dniirn by EikUe Baya.d, after a sketch of Lejean. 

scale. The highest ecclesiastic is called 
the abuna ; after him come bishops, 
called kotnaur in the native tongue, 
and then alaka, or priests. A confes- 
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sional )X3& been iramemorially a part of 
the religious system. Communion is 
Freunt r«u- held and administered 
g^rAtlSt 'iaily. both bread and wine 
P""- being delivered to the laity. 

The Church opens her doors to all man- 
ner of aspirants for the priesthood, but 
only those who can read, sing, grow a 



are gathered, living apart after their 
manner and holding aloof from the sec- 
ular priests, who are generally married. 
There is in the religious formula a 
touch of Judaism. Every church must 
have its ark of the covenant. There are 
Holy and Most Holy Places, into which 
only the consecrating priest may enter. 



CALLA-AHYSSINIAN MANNERS.— Wed 



.iluaaikelchorG. Rev. 



beard, and pay the necessary expense of 
ordination are eligible candidates. 

The country is populous in priests and 
monks. Every church requires a ret- 
inue of twenty ecclesi- 
PrlMts ana ,- , 

monk. , a touch astics to perform the ser- 
ofjnd»i«w. vices and attend to the 
business of the parish. Many convents 
are established, in which celibate monks 



The Abyssinian priesthood has at- 
tained the usual ascendency over the 

people. To the priests the . 

. . , Ascendancy of 

supervision of society is in- the priesthood; 
trusted. The priest cele- ""eioue neaee.. 
brates marriage, and has the power of 
granting divorce. The laws of the state, 
as well as the usages of society, have for 
the most part an ecclesiastical origin. 
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Under certain circumstances a man must, 
by the force of custom, become a 
churchman. Thus, for instance, if a 
man have been four times married and 
survived each of his wives, he must en- 
ter a monastery, this on the peril of 
excommunication. Every husband has 
the right of divorcing his wife on condi- 
tion of becoming a monk! In each 
church some patron saint is enshrined, 
whose name is written on parchment 
and kept in the Holy Place. 

Though the Abyssinians are a very 
religious, they are not a highly moral 
people. As usual in the Oriental coun- 
tries, relicfion and moral- 
Ethics of the ^ 

race; passion for ity have here been subject 
^^' to divorce. The customs of 

society are regulated by convenience 
rather than the principles of ethics. 
War is a prevailing passion. Within 
the last quarter of a century Europe has 
learned much of the prowess and dispo- 
sitions of this strong people. The late 
Abyssinian war between Great Britain 
and Emperor Theodore brought the 
country conspicuously to the attention of 
the peoples of the West, It was seen 
that a nation of people able to throw a 
hundred and fifty thousand fighting 
men into the field and to support so 
large a force in regular war — though at 
length defeated and overwhelmed by 
the superior arms and discipline of 
Great Britain — could not be despised or 
neglected in the present estimates of 
history. 

The people of Abyssinia are still di- 
vided into tribes and nations. It is evi- 
dent that the lines of divi- 

Clans and chief- 
tains; ethnic sion, too, are drawn in part 

characteristios. i.i. • j-rr -u ^ 

on ethnic diiierences; but 
for the most part the divisions are kept 
upon the old Semitic principle of clan 
and chief. The Abyssinians are withal 
a handsome folk, large and well-formed 



in person, having regular features, and 
keen, expressive eyes. The hair pre- 
sents the same diversity which we have 
already noted among the Arabs. In 
some cases it is long and straight, and in 
others fine and somewhat kinked, as if 
by ethnic sympathy with the African 
wool. It is held, however, that the 
curled hair of the Arabians and the Afri- 
can Semites is true hair, and not the 
peculiar woolly covering of the African 
head. 

The complexion of the people is a dark 
olive, shadowed with black, much like 
that of the Bedouins. Indeed, the whole 
feature and expression of the two peoples 
are nearly identical in so much that ob- 
servant travelers have been in doubt as to 
whether a given individual was Bedouin 
or Abyssinian. The type of person here 
described is that peculiar to the provinces 
of Tigr^ and Amhara. On the south 
there is hardly a well-marked division of 
the Abyssinians from the Galla tribes, 
between whom and themselves, though 
there are frequent wars, there is much 
intermarriage, particularly between the 
families of the chiefs of the two peoples. 

Close observation will show by antici- 
pation the moral and intellectual quali- 
ties of the Abyssinian race 

•^ . Moral and intel- 

in the aspect and bearing lectuai qualities; 

r ,i_ 1 /T^-i race traditions- 

of the people. They are 
quick in quarrel, fierce in hostility, given 
to cruel practices ; and these qualities of 
character readily appear in the features 
and domestic manners of the race. The 
high-grade Abyssinians, who are thought 
by ethnologists to be somewhat infected 
with Aryan blood, have fine features, 
though the bright eyes are deeply sunk. 
The complexion is not as dark as that 
of the common folk of Agau. One of 
the districts, named Samen, is inhabited 
mostly by Jews, who here, as every- 
where, preserve the Hebraic qualities of 
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person and modes of living. They have 
a tradition that they are the descendants 
of a banished colony which made its way 
into Abyssinia in the times of the civil 
war of Solomon's sons. But the better 
opinion is that the ancestors of the peo- 
ple came into their present country at 
the close of the first or beginning of 
the second century of our era, escaping, 
as did all the residue of their country- 



men, from the castigation and oppression 
of Rome. In the earlier ages of this 
Jewish colony they are said to have en- 
joyed independence under their own 
rulers. Not until the beginning of the 
present century did their ** house of 
David " become extinct ; they themselves 
were made subject to the province of 
Tigr6, within the limits of which the 
colony is situated. 



Chaf^xkr CXX.— Gallas and Somalis. 




E have remarked above 
on the slight distinction 
of the Abyssinians from 
the Gallas on that side 
where the two peoples 
intermingle. There is 
much of a common, 
national, and race character between 
them. The Gallas extend over a wide 
district of country bordering on Abys- 
sinia, extending from the easternmost 
projection of the continent to the borders 
of Darfur on the west. The southern 
limits of the country reaches down be- 
tween Zanzibar and the Victoria Ny- 
anza. 

The region has not been fully ex- 
plored. The interior is of vast extent. 
The Galla races, though long known to 
the peoples of the West, have not been in- 

vesticfated with such care as 

Origin and de- 

scent of the to determine with certainty 
Gaiia races. either the ethnic anteced- 
ents or present conditions of the people. 
Bruce and Ludolf have visited the coun- 
try, and have recorded something of the 
traditions of the race. One story runs to 
the effect that the Galla nations are de- 
rived from a tribe of savage ancestors 
out of the southeast. The tradition in- 
dicates a transmarine origin for the mi- 



gration, or at least a position beyond 
some lake or river. The Raia-Gallas 
claim for themselves an Eastern origin, 
and have a tradition of a deliverance by 
sea. There runs also the story of an 
expulsion somewhat like that of the Is- 
raelites from Egfypt, though it is the 
opinion of ethnographers that this refers 
to a forcible exodus of the 'Gallas from 
the country of the Somalis. 

Whatever may have been the original 
distribution of the Galla tribes, it is clear 
that they are of a Semitic descent com- 
mon with the Sabaean Arabs and the 
Abyssinians. They have for their con- 
geners the races of the Somali and the 
Dankali. In this country, however, as well 
as in Abyssinia, and still more distinctly 
in Egypt, traces of the Aryan race may 
be discovered. It has been noticed by 
all travelers that the Semitic counte- 
nance in these African parts grades off 
toward the Aryan type. The strong, 
heavy features of the Hebraic races, of 
the old Chaldaeans and the Assyrians, are 
no longer characteristic of the Abyssin- 
ians, the Gallas, and the Somalis. 

The noticeable fact is that the grada- 
tion is toward the Aryan and not toward 
the African type. Here, where we 
should expect a strong gravitation to- 
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ward the physiognomy and person of the 
Negroes, we find, on the contrary, an 
Gaiias grade off ethnic lifting up toward the 
S^^t 6.?".. qMlilies of the Indo-Euro- 
and traits. pean races. None of the 

characteristics of the Nigritian family 
are discoverable in the Gallas. The 
physical form is essentially European. 



brow and prominent forehead of the 
Arabs. The eyes are like those of the 
Abyssinians, quick and bright, but deep- 
set in the visage. Nature is not sparing 
in the matter of regularity and beauty of 
feature among these people. Many of 
them, both men and women, have been 
observed who might well compare — ^but 



GALLAS DANCING.— Drawn 

The arms and legs are proportioned as 
in men of the Aryan race. The peculiar 
musculation of the African is not found 
in Gallaland. Only the complexion is 
so dark as to suggest the Nigritian type ; 
but this, Oft scrutiny, is found to be the 
dark olive, or brown, of the Bedouin 
rather than the true black of the African. 
The Gallas are large in person, power- 
ful in development. They have the high 



for the deep shade of color — ^with an 
equal number of specimens from a Eu- 
ropean country. 

The country of the Gallas is well raised 
above the sea. It contains mountains of 
no inconsiderable height, Natnre^tho 
but not so great as those of ^^^°^*^*' 
Shoa on the north. Galla- tiada. 
land is essentially a vast region of tropical 
pastures, very favorably situated for the 
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maintenance of flocks and herds. The 
country also suggests cultivation ; for the 
lower parts are especially fertile. In 
such districts com grows in g^eat luxuri- 
ance. In the agricultural regions the 
settled life has superseded the pastoral 
and nomadic ; but in the highlands the 
tribes still wander about according to 
convenience and the varying exigency of 
the pasturage. 

The wealth of the people consists 
mostly in cattle and horses. It is said 
that the kine herd numbers, on the aver- 
age, seven or eight head for each man, 
woman, and child of the tribe. Horses 
are also very abundant, and riding on 
horseback a custom as universal as among 
the Arabs. Even the shortest journey 
is habitually performed by mounting. 
The herd is used in great part as the 
medium of exchange. The people sub- 
sist thereon. Beef is the ordinary flesh 
food of the people. The blood of slain 
animals is considered a delicacy. Cows- 
are kept for milk and butter and cheese. 

Gallaland is one of the native countries 
of the bee. The insect colonizes every- 

. where, and honey is a chief 

Bee keeping and 

idyl of the item of food supply. Bee 

''*^* keeping is practiced espe- 

cially in the agricultural districts, and 
honey is one of the principal articles of 
commerce. Oddly enough, it bears a 
relation to the marriage ceremony. For 
each bridegroom must bring to his in- 
tended bride, as a wedding gift, a con- 
siderable quantity of honey. This not 
done, or come short of, the proposed 
husband may be rejected by his fiancee 
and her family ! From this usage it has 
been argued that the women of Galla- 
land have greater independence, a high- 
er importance and freedom in the social 
state, than in most of the other Eastern 
nations. 

As among the Arabians and the Abys- 



sinians, the people of Gallaland have 
the double usages of monogamy and 
polygfamy. It has been _ 

^ ^ - , Both systems of 

noted by travelers that marriage toier- 
among the Southern Gallas 
the principle of single marriage prevails, 
while on the north the Abyssinian usage 
— sanctioned by Islam — of multiple mar- 
riage is much in vogue. Where po- 
lygamy is practiced the limit in the 
number of wives is determined by the 
preference and wealth of the husband. 
Not much is known of the details of 
the social system of the race. 

The Galla languages are clearly and 
indisputably Semitic. It was the knowl. 
edge of this fact that first led to the sug- 
fifestion, and indeed demon- „ ^ , 

^^ , Nature and af» 

stration, of a Semitic origin finities of the 
for these peoples. There a languages. 

are traces of Hamitic speech through all 
these countries lying to the south of Nu- 
bia. But the admixture is not greater 
than might be expected when we re- 
member the long existing historical re- 
lations between Egypt and Ethiopia. 
'Wars were made, commerce conducted, 
marriages confirmed, and many other 
connections formed between the peoples 
of the south and the great power that 
had established itself in the Lower Nile 
valley. 

The present Galla languages have not 
been investigated with sufl&cient care to 
make them a separate study ; but enough 
is known to establish their identity with 
the Southern Semitic family. The dis- 
covery of this identity was made about 
the middle of our fifth decade, by such 
scholars as Benfey, Krapf , and Lottner. 
Nor is it any longer doubtful that these 
widely diffused peoples are by race the 
kinsmen of the Arabs and the Hebrews. 

The government of the Gallas is 
tribal. Each nation has its own sheik, 
or governor, who is known in the native 
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language as the hei'itch of the tribe. 
With him are associated the heads of 
System of gor- families and clans in a coun- 
^A*«^" ^'1 to which the governor 
. tha heiitob. must defer by the law of 

custom. It has been pointed out as one 
of the odd features of Galla life that the 
sheik of a given nation has exclusive 
jurisdiction over the trade of his tribe. 



prevailed over the primitive heathenism 
of the tribes. On the other band, there 
is the Semitic feature of Beiigtoas beUaA 
monotheismat least inshad- JSp'JS.' 
owy outline. The tribes "«"■ 
agree in worshiping the supreme deity 
whom they call Waka. With him, how- 
ever, are associated, in the Hamitic 
manner, a god and a goddess, who are 



WOLLO-GALLA WARRIORS.— Fughi fhoh Gui 

He is regarded as the custodian of the 
tribal property, which he disposes of ac- 
cording to his will. 

Another evidence of the ethnic gra- 
dation present in this part of the world 
is found in the religious life of the peo- 
ple. The religious feature is not dis- 
tinctly Semitic, but rather pagan. 
Neither Islam nor Christianity has ever 



subordinate to him. These are called 
Oglia and Atilia. To the popular mind 
the.se deities seem to stand nearer to the 
people than the far-ofE and incompre- 
hensible Waka. So Oglia and Atilia 
have sacrifices offered to them. To 
them the ox and the sheep are slain. 
As for Waka, he is not so much the na- 
tional god as he is an international 



1 
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deity. For he goes away from Galla- 
land at certain seasons of the year and 
dwells among the Somalis. By that race 
he is worshiped also. It thus happens 
that when the Gallas and the Somalis are 
at war, Waka must be appeased by the 
one or the other, according to the time 
of the year ! 

Efforts have been made by both Mo- 
hammedan and Christian missionaries to 
^_ ^ . overcome this paefanism 

Efforts to Chris- .*; ^ 

tianizetheaaiia of the Galla tnbes, but 
'^"'^^ without great success. The 

WoUo-Gallas have been converted to 
Islam, and inroads have been made by 
that faith upon the villages of other 
tribes. In the northern parts of Galla- 
land a similar work has been performed 
by the Christians. In the districts next 
to Abyssinia a Christian nomenclature 
has taken the place of the pagan, and to 
that extent the people may be regarded 
as Catholics. Thus Mary is called 
Maremma, the Christ is called Bala- 
wole, and Saint George is known as 
Girgis. 

The myth of the Gallas has many in- 
teresting features. The serpent is a 

Myth of the prominent part in the 
serpent; the mythological formula; but 

G-allas in war. • j. j i? -l • i_ • 

instead of being, as he is 
among most of the Semites, the enemy 
of mankind, the destroyer of peace and 
happiness, he is according to Galla lore 
not only a proper object of worship, but 
is the giver of life and the creator of the 
first men! The progenitors of the 
human race were snake-bom. Perhaps 
in no other part of the world have the 
religious concepts of so many races fallen 
together and been turned in common 
whorl as in that portion of the globe 
which we are now considering. 

The public life of the Gallas is that of 
warriors and merchants. In times of 
peace, that is, peace between Abyssinia 



and the Gallas, the latter are employed 
in large numbers as recruits for the 
Abyssinian army. As soldiers they are 
brave and sagacious. They are more to 
be dreaded for their skill as cavalry, 
men than as infantry. The horseman- 
ship of the people is of a superior kind, 
and the cavalry charge of the Gallas 
might well, but for the insufficiency of 
their arms, be dreaded by the disci- 
plined regiments of a European army. 

The population of Gallaland has been 
estimated as high as eight million. 
Some of the tribes have a ^, , 

Numbers and 

cavalry army amounting to tribal diyisions 
thirty thousand. All are ° ©"ce. 
known as the Gallas ; but each nation has 
its own ethnic designative. Thus we 
have the WiUo-Galla, the Ramatta-Gal- 
la, the Kutatta-Galla, the Borani-Galla, 
and many others. The tribes are very 
numerous. M. Isenberg, a traveler in 
Abyssinia, recorded the names of more 
than fifty of the Galla nations, all of 
which were comparatively proximate to 
the Abyssinian territory. The different 
nations are independent, but have cer- 
tain points of union and community 
among them. The elements of nation- 
ality are, however, superstitious rather 
than political and civil. 

There is on the banks of the river 
Hawash, in the country south of Shoa, 
a certain tree called the Wodanabe to 
which the Gallas from all worship and 
the tribes are expected to ^^e'^^^^ 
perform pilgrimages. The Wodanabe. 
tree is sacred, and is adored by the pil- 
grims. Gifts are there offered by the 
Galla men for the blessings of life and 
health and wealth. The ceremonies 
and rites of the different tribes are 
largely common. Twice a year the two 
gods, Oglia and Atilia, are worshiped 
by the whole people. At that time the 
Lubah, or high priest, slays a number of 
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goats. He wears for a miter a crown 
with a tuft of long hair. With his 
hand he rings a bell. He divines from 
the character of the entrails of the slain 
animals what fortunes of peace and war 
will befall the men of the worshiping 
tribe. The latter fill themselves with 
raw meat and beer and smoke tobacco, 
until they stagger, scream and howl and 
call upon the two divinities ; on the one 
for long life, and on the other — for she 



these superstitions, common to many of 
the Gallas, rather than to any civil or 
political organization, that constitutes 
whatever bond of union holds them to 
common causes and action. 

The country of the Somalis has been 
a battle ground of ethnic contention. 
Ethnographers who have 

° ^ Ethnic ralatiou. 

admitted the Semitic char- aUpof ths 

acter of the Abyssinians 

and the Gallas have still been disposed 
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is the goddess of fecundity — for much 
offspring. 

At the same ceremony the Kalicha, or 
vizard of the tribe, flings around his 
neck the decaying entrails of a goat, and 
with a scourge in his hand runs among 
those who are thought to be possessed 
of devils. The devils he exorcises with 
prayers and incantations. Great is the 
power of the lubah and the kalicha 
among all the tribes. Their reputation 
extends into Abyssinia, and both priest 
and wizard are regarded as sacred per- 
sonages who may not be distressed, 
much less slain. It is the presence of 

M.— Vol. 3—30 



to claim a Hamitic origin for the tribes 
of the Somalis. This claim, however, 
must be disallowed. The unfailing cri- 
terion of language, no less than the 
strong presumption of geographical 
position, leads us to view the Somalis as 
another branch of the Southern Semites 
easily distributed from Lower Arabia 
across the gulf of Aden to their present 
territories. 

These territories constitute the ex- 
treme eastern projection of the African 
continent. A glance at the map will 
show that the position is naturally Sem- 
itic rather than Hamitic or Nigritian. 
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The waters here dividing the peninsular 
part of Africa from Arabia are so easy of 
passage as to be disregard- 



b»>iiAnb>. tjjey ^,gj.g disregarded by 
the migrating Semites of the prehis- 
toric age. The Himyaritic race, if we 
mistake not, here divided into an Afri- 



visions of the Somali race; namely, the 
Isak and the Darode. The latter are sub- 
divided into the greater n 



are distributed along the 
coast. The separation into clans is not 
wholly based on ethnic, but partly on 
industrial, conditions. One of the tribes 



SOMALI POET,— Drawn by Y.Pn 

can or Ethiopic, and an Arabian or Sa- 
basan branch. The former penetrating 
Africa, distributing itself as the funda- 
mental population of Aby.ssinia, Galla- 
land, and Somali land. The latter, like 
the Gallas, are a tribal people, greatly di- 
vided into clans and septs, each with its 
own local sultan and particular manner 
of life. 

There appear to be two principal di- 



regarded as of a low caste order, is called 
the Tomal, signifying ironworkers. An- 
other is named the Ebir, meaning charm 
dealers ; and a third, called the Mig- 
dan, signifying ostrich men. We here 
have what is not common among tribes 
of this part of the world, namely, a 
classification on grounds other than those 
of descent. 

The Somalis have their traditions of 
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an exodus from Arabia. Indeed, there 

are two national myths of emigrations 

from across the water. The 

rnditloa of an 

uodns out of One Seems to date to about 
*^*"*' the fifteenth century, and 

the other to a period more remote by 
several hundred years. It is said that 
at that early date the Shereef Ishak Ibn- 



country was not so complete as in the 
districts farther inland, though this is 
not what we should have expected from 
the nature of foreign invasions. 

The language of the Somalis has been 
investigated with considerable success. 
Captain Hunter has reduced it to a 
grammatical form in a worft published 



SOMALI EXPEDlTlON-^SoiTT 



Ahmad, one the Sabsean chiefs of Had- 
ramaut, crossed over into Africa with a 
colony of forty persons, and took posses- 
sion of a district for himself and his fol- 
lowers. There is in Somaliland a clearer 
trace of some preceding African popu- 
lation, present there before the Arabian 
immigrations, than may be discovered 
in Gallaland or Abyssinia. Perhaps the 
Arabian conquest of this part of the 



at Bombay in 1880. Before him General 
Rigby, in 1849, had written a treatise on 
Somali. It is found that the The soman kuk 
same tongue is spoken with Tsfb^anArt 
only slight dialectical dif- '^^''■ 
ferences by all the Somali tribes, and 
that the language is another branch of 
that common speech used by the Sabas- 
ans, the Abyssinians, and the Gallas. It 
is contended, however, by those who 
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understand the Somali language best 
that it bears a stronger affinity to Ham- 
itic speech than any other member of 
the group. 

Literature has found a beginning 
among the Somalis, who sing love ditties 

and repeat short stories 

Beginnings of , . . < /. 

poetry and somewhat in the nature of 

notion. fables with a moral. There 

has been found a folklore consisting of 
proverbs like those preserved in the 
literatures of nearly all the Semitic peo- 
ples. The Somali poetry has been ad- 
mired for both the elegance of the diction 
and the refinement of sentiment ex- 
pressed therein. The existing songs 
and stories, however, are no more than 
tentative prefigurements of a possible 
literary development. 

The government is tribal, each clan 
having its own sheik, or shereef. The 
Fatriaxchicai headmen of the families 
KT^^inoe and septs constitute the 
and war. sheik's couucil. For the 

rest, the government is of that common 
patriarchical type with which the student 
of Semitic history is already familiar 
from many repetitions. In some cases 
several tribes are united together in a 
loose confederacy, and the leading chief- 
tain takes, with much pretense, the title 
of sultan. 

The people are warlike and constantly 
bear arms. The weapons of offense and 
defense are the spear, the short sword, 
and the shield. Antiquarians have no- 
ticed a similarity between this armor and 
that of the ancient Egyptians. The 
Somalis are hot-tempered and much dis- 
posed to settle their controversies by 
fight. The authority of the chiefs is 
constantly evoked to prevent private 
feuds and bloodshed among their clans- 
men. The laws against violence are se- 
vere; but the barbariar principle of 
compensation is admitted, and the crim- 



inal may pay for the murder which he 
has committed by gfiving up his camels, 
or even, in case he has no property, the 
tribe may compensate by payment in 
his name. 

The Somali country is one of much 
attractiveness. The pasturage is luxuri- 
ant, and in the valleys the soil extremely 
fertile. The native prod- Attractiveneaa 
ucts are abundant, and con- ?i,v'!S^'^' 

' xor3'gn com* 

stitute the materials of a laeroe. 
valuable commerce. Here is the native 
place of frankincense and myrrh. The 
Somalis are the most commercial of the 
Southern Semites, and the transmarine 
lines of their trade extend as far as In- 
dia. The exports consist of cattle prod- 
ucts, such as hides and horns, as well as 
of coffee, indigo, salt, and ostrich feath- 
ers — the last named being as fine as those 
produced in any part of the world. The 
trade of Somaliland, however, is to a 
considerable extent in the hands of In- 
dian and Egyptian merchants who have 
established themselves in the coast towns 
of the country. 

The live stock of the people, besides 
the wide-homed cattle, consists of cam- 
els, goats, and sheep. The latter are of 
the Abyssinian, or fat-tailed breed, and 
are more valued for their flesh than for 
wool. 

The Somalis, more than the Abyssin- 
ians and the Gallas, have yielded to 
Mohammedanism as their religion. Pa- 
ganism has almost wholly Acceptance of 

given place to the faith of l^^^j^f^- 
the Prophet. Like other fenaticism. 
converts to Islam, the people here be- 
came warlike and fierce in the mainte- 
nance of the new doctrines. The hot- 
tempered character of the Somalis suited 
well the enthusiasm and sword-evangel- 
ism of Mohammed. The religious fanati- 
cism of the people has been remarked 
by nearly all travelers who have visited 
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the country. Their observance of the 
ceremonies and doctrines of Islam is as 
intense as their manner is passionate. 

The Somalis are, like the Gallas and 
AbyssinianSr a tall, active, well-formed 
BacsfoataTM<^ roce of people. Their ro- 
Sj-^SSiof Justness has been admired 
caMidMOoa. by all who have observed 
them. The race features are regular, 
but, as said above, appear to be 
touched with African influences; 
that is, with traces of Hamitic and 
Nigritian blood. The complexion 
in some instances is almost black, 
and the frizzled hair is nearly uni- 
versal. It is here more than in any 
other region of the world that the 
old Chaldee face and head, with its 
kinky, plaited hair banging down 
to the shoulders, may be seen in 
living specimens. 

Closely associated with the Soma- 
lis are the people called the Dona- 
kil, or Donkalis. The language of 
the latter is of the same group with 
those of the Gallas and the Somalis. 
The person and habit of the two 
peoples are much alike, though the 
Donkalis appear to be less infected 
with Nigritian characteristics. The 
kingdom of this people is called 
Adel, or Adaiel. This formerly in- 
cluded the whole African popula- 
tion of the eastern projection of the somau typb k 
continent ; but the ' ' empire of 
Adel " was at length 



is the one employed by the Arabs — an* 
other instance of the substitution of a 
foreign for a native name. 

It is said that the empire of Adel, 
which in the Middle Ages was recog- 
nized as extending over Ttaditionofth« 
thepeninsularpartsofEast- '^T^^^^H 
ern Africa, was destroyed MohMuned. 
by the emperor, Anda Sion, of Abys- 
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a photognph. 



chuactaTiaucB reduced to a particular 
which has its 



•ftbeOonlcaJls. 



province, 

name from that of the primitive tribe 
inhabiting it called the Ad AUi. 

The Donkalis do not call themselves 
by this name, but designate their tribe 
as the Affar. They have also been 
ethnically described as the Ghiberti, a 
word signifying "the faithful," or "the 
strong in faith." The title of Donakil 



sinia, in the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century. Henceforth the capital 
of the country was established at Aden, 
or Harrar. This was regarded as a 
stronghold of Islam in Eastern Africa. 
The Donkalis accepted Mohammedan- 
ism, and the enmity between them and 
Abyssinia was heightened by the re- 
ligious animosity of the two peoples. 
In the sixteenth century there were 
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symptoms of a revival of the power of 
the Affar when their king, Mohammed 
Gragne, that is, the Lefthanded Mo- 
hammed, arose and became a conqueror. 
He made war on Shoa, conquered that 
country, overran Amhara, and threat- 
ened to subvert the Abyssinian king- 
dom. It appears that the progress of 



Affarland, is surrounded by the Galla 
tribes. Nor is the difference between 
the two races suificient to prevent their 
consolidation into a single people under 
like institutions and laws. To these we 
may add the tribes of the small king- 
dom of Bali, lying to the eastward of 
Efat. This, like the other provinces of 



MANNERS Of THE DONKAI.IS.— A Coffee House 

the conqueror was checked by the Gal- 
las rather than by the Christian army of 
Abyssinia. 

Otherwise than here noticed, not 
much is known of the Donakil race, 
siightdiafer- Their language is akin to 
sinian 
goes back 
in its origin to the common Semitic 
stem. The country of the Donakil, or 



-Drawn by RLou, sfter a photograph Md skeieh of R««nL 

Semitic Africa, is under the control of 
native chieftains. The country is still 
pagan, though the Mohammedans have 
gained .some influence over the people, 

We have now completed our general 
survey of the character and destinies of 
the Semitic races of mankind. These 
peoples have had a place in history from 
the earliest dawn of recorded annals to 
the present day. As builders of states 
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and governments they have not at all 
compared with the stronger and more 
Principal im- progressive Aryan nations. 
Sr^^^SX* From the first a deep re- 
Semites. ligious impression has 

been noticeable upon the Semites. It 
is from the religious point of view that 
they have been so important a part of 
the civilizing forces of the world. 

On the whole, the race has greatly 
declined from its ancient renown. 
There was a time when Semitic civiliza- 
tion triumphed in Western 
t^^\l!:r Asia. The great military 

kingdoms of Mesopotamia 
were the work of this division of the 
human family. Assyria was its crown- 
ing effort. The religious system of the 
Hebrews was the supreme product of 
the race considered as an agent of inter- 
pretation between the supernal power 
and man. 

After the Hebrews the Arabians have 
risen to the highest level as exponents 
of a religious belief. It should not be 
Theocracy in forgotten in this connection 
S:::r:!?u^ t^at Islam yields to no 
weakness. other form of religious 

thought in proclaiming the unity of God. 
So emphatic was the Prophet in this 
particular that he rejected all notions of 
a plurality of persons in the divine na- 
ture, staking everything upon the single- 
ness and almightiness of that nature. 
This predominance of the religious in- 
stincts over all other sentiments and 
purposes of the Semitic mind has cost 
it dearly in the competition for national 
existence. Theocracy, as a form of hu- 
man government, has never succeeded 
on any considerable scale, and the- 
ocratic influences asserted in the affairs 
of state have ever had a tendency to 
weaken administration and distract the 
counsels of the governing power. 

It has thus come to pass that the Sem- 



ites stand in a feeble and denationalized 
condition before the vision of modem 
history. The Semitic race, statistical ex- 
as a whole, is by no means SJodems^. 
strong. The entire ex- itic races, 
isting Semitic populations of the world 
may be estimated about as follows : 

Jews 6,000,000 

Arabians 7,000,000 

Abyssini^ins 5,000,000 

Galla nations 7,000,000 

Neo-Syrians 2,000,000 

Somalis 1.500,000 

Donkalis 500,000 

Other Semitic African tribes 500,000 

Kurds and other Mesopotamians 3,000,000 



Total 32,500,000 

We thus see that the entire Semitic 
population of the globe would scarcely 
exceed that of the modem kingdom of 
Italy, and would fall far below the popu- 
lation of Austria-Hungary or France. 
We must, moreover, deduct largely 
from the above total on account of the 
denationalized condition of several of 
the peoples enumerated. Thus, for in- 
stance, the six million Jews, while 
they constitute a considerable people, 
have no shadow of nationality. The 
Neo-Syrians and Mesopotamians are 
hardly to be regarded as having a na- 
tional existence. Arabia itself is but 
a division of the Ottoman empire. 
Strangely enough, we should have to 
look to Abyssinia for the best existing 
example of Semitic nationality! 

It were vain to offer conjectures about 
the future destinies of the Semitic race. 
History in the present state of human 
knowledge does not proph- Possibuitiesof 
esy. Science is able to pre- ^^f;^^/^^, 
diet ; but the generalization ethnic laws, 
of the laws and tendencies of human 
conduct has not yet proceeded sufficient- 
ly far to warrant us in indicating before- 
hand — as though it were a thing ascer- 
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Uined — the course and destiny of any 
race or people. 

On the whole, it would appear tliat 
after the manner of the vegetable world 
new types of human life arise, contain- 
ing and perpetuating the vitality and 
best parts of all the past. New races, 
or new branches of existing races, take 
the lead in successive epochs in civiliz- 
ing the world. It is among the possi- 
bilities that from some division of the 
existing Semitic peoples a new type of 
ethnic character may spring, having the 
capacity for the organization of national 
life, the giving of constitutions and 
laws, and the creation of those institu- 
tions which tend to enlighten and re- 
form mankind. 

On the other hand, it is possible that 



the old races of men are in process of 
gradual extinction — that their remain- 
ing potency is flowing out into the 
veins of other races and combining 
with newer and more vigorous currents 
of life. However these forces of per- 
petuity may work io carrying forward 
the general destinies of mankind, we 
may not fail to remember that the Sem- 
ites have contributed the pnivailing re- 
ligions in all the countries west of Asia; 
that the most enlightened races of man- 
kind have accepted the Semitic interpre- 
tation of that power by which the world 
is governed, and the final interests of 
humanity ascertained and made sure 
through the doctrines and practices of re- 
ligion. Laws and constitutions have come 
by the Aryans ; religion, by the Semites. 
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Chapter CXXI.— Features and Products of Old 
Egypt. 

the representative term of this great 
group of peoples. Japhetic has virtually 
ceased to be employed by scholars, and 
to this extent the Noachic scheme of 
human derivation has been disturbed 
and neglected. 

In like manner the attempt was made- 
on the other side of the so-called Semitic 
family to differentiate a race of Ham. 
Within the present century EnonMaB 
it -was still the accepted ;2i'^;^'f "■* 
belief that Ham was, in Hamites. 
general terms, the father of the African 
races. In particular, he was regarded 
— he and his clan — as the progenitor of 
the Black peoples of the African conti- 
nent. The Negroes were thought to be 
Hamites in the same sense that the Jew» 
are Semites. With the progress of in- 
quiry, however, these notions were put 
aside. It was discovered that whatever 
Hamitic race there is, or has been, the 
same is not a race of Blacks — that the- 
Hamites, in a word (if such there be), be- 
long to the Ruddy, or blushing, family 
473 



aN an earlier part of the 
1 present work we have 

had occasion to present 

the question whether 
I there is or is not a 

Hamitic race of men. 

With the discovery 
that there is and has been a great group 
of peoples belonging originally to West- 
em Asia, and extending somewhat into 
Africa and Europe, to which the name 
Semitic may be applied, as if in con- 
formity with the traditional belief in a 
descent of these races from Shem, the 
reputed son of Noah, came also the 
attempt to classify the widely distrib- 
uted Indo-European peoples under the 
name of Japhetic. It was found with 
Attempted ex- the progress of inquiry that 
Sl^w°itSl- to refer the last-named 
■rapbio Mheme. races to a son of Noah was 
to strain both the facts and the prin- 
ciples of the investigation. For this 
reason the word Aryan, or, as we have 
said, Indo-European, gained ground as 
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of men. This view of the case led to 
the classification of the peoples of North- 
eastern and Northern Africa by them- 
selves and their association with the 
races of Western Asia.' 

Thus the crude notions of the early- 
ethnographers have given place to a 
truer view of the primitive populations 
Rectification of of that continent which has 
Sl^S'i^^ always been least known 
rican races. and least developed. In- 

vestigation has happily taken the place 
of mere theorizing. The narrow opin- 
ions which were supposed to be biblical, 
have, in the nature of the case, been 
either widened to suit the facts discover- 
able in the primeval conditions of the 
human race, or else been wholly replaced 
with a more scientific concept of the dis- 
persions and first settlements of man- 
tind. 

From all this, however, we are not to 
suppose that the problem of the distribu- 
Diffionityoffix- tion.of mankind has been 
^^S^id f^"y solved. In many 
Egyptians. parts, ou the contrary, the 

matter is yet in doubt and obscurity. 
Among such parts, that which concerns 
the derivation of the ancient Egyptians 
— most conspicuous and typical of all the 
so-called Hamitic peoples — is, perhaps, 
the most difficult. It should be said in 
the first place that the Egyptains were 
the great exemplary race of Ham, and 
that but for them the term Hamitic had 
never been invented, or, indeed, found 
convenient in the classification of man- 
kind. There were other ancient and 
possibly some modern peoples belonging 
to this group of races; but if we take 
the Egyptians away, the rest may be 
disposed of by assigning them to some 
other and better avScertained human 
stock. 



*See Ridpath's Universal History ^ Book Sec- 
ond, pp. To8, 109. 



What, then, was the ethnic derivation 
of the ancient Egyptians? Did they or 
did they not constitute a were the Egyp- 
separate division of man- ^^.^^'chome^^^^ 
kind in the sense that the man family? 
Aryan and Semitic races are separate? 
The answers to these questions do not 
clearly appear. If we examine with care 
the primitive race and monuments of 
Eg^pt, we shall find them to be in a 
tolerably close analogy with the Semites 
and Semitic remains; but this analogy 
is not so close as to constitute an iden- 
tity. The points of ethnic and institu- 
tional development among the Egyptians 
are sufficiently distinct from those of the 
peoples of Western Asia to suggest an- 
other ethnic derivation, but at the same 
time the likeness is close enough to argue 
a near affinity of race. 

Of the Hamitic stock, history and 
antiquarian research are able to dis- 
cover the earliest traces oldest traces of 
in the Chaldaean plain; '^t^ckSSJ^JTia 
that is, the earliest geo- Chaidaea. 
graphical traces. Chronologically, the 
Egyptians themselves antedate all other 
known races of men, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Chinese. The fact that the 
course of human migration has gener- 
ally been from east to west would lead 
to the belief that the Hamites first 
reached a stage of the civilized life in 
Mesopotamia, and afterwards in Egypt. 
But the ascertained dates point to an 
opposite order of development. In 
either event we may assume a certain 
community of race between the inhabit- 
ants of Old Chaldaea and Old Egypt. 

In this connection, however, we 
should observe that there are good 
grounds for considering the slight differenti- 
people of ancient Chal- Sttftom 
daea as having a strong the Semites. 
Semitic affinity, if not themselves posi- 
tively Semites. Let us agree that the 
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difiEerentiation of the primitive Chaldees 
from the distinctly marked race of the 
AsshUi and the Arphaxad was so slight 
as to be almost disregarded in the esti- 
mate of race connections. This fact 
may be carried forward and applied to 
the whole question of the so-called 
Hamitic family. It appears, on the 



such a depari:ure back to a very re 
mote epoch in the infancy of mankind 
When we remember the as - 



between the 

tian history, we are forced tworwes. 
to the belief that the race which civil- 
ized the valley of the Nile must have 
sought and found that locality at an in- 



RUINS OF LABYRINTH AND PYRAMID.— Dnwn by B. S 



whole, to have been a variation of the 
Semitic race — an offshoot from its side — 
rathei than one of those distinctly 
marked race-separations by which the 
different branches of the Aryans, the 
Turanians, and the Semites are dis- 
criminated the one from the other. 

If we accept the belief that the Ham- 
itic variation was itself a side derivation 
from a Semitic original, we must place 



conceivably remote age in the unre- 
corded annals of the early race. We 
may conceive of a Hamitic migration 
out of the East in the direction long 
subsequently taken by the Canaanites, 
the Abrahamidas, and the Joktanians; 
but such a movement is, in the nature 
of the case, conjectural. It answers to 
what seems to be an ethnic and histori- 
cal necessity, and, thus accordant with 
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right reason, it may be accepted as 
true. 

The enlarged view of the case seems 
to favor the belief that the Ruddy races 
HHadtMud of Western Asia and 
frS^iiX- Eastern and Northeastern 
u™- Africa held together in the 

primitive tribal stage of evolution, de- 
parting the one 
from the other but 
little in ethnic pe- 
culiarities, lan- 
guage, religious 
usages, and insti- 
tutional develop- 
ment until what 
time they at length 
appear above the 
historical horizon 
and are discovered 
by antiquarian re- 
search in those typ- 
ical forms which, 
for want of other 
nomenclature, we 
call Semitic, He- 
braic, Arabic, Af- 
rico-Sabzean, and 
Egyptian. Nor is 
it certain that sub- 
sequent inquiry 
will enable us to 
reach a more defi- 
nite conclusion re- 
garding those eth- 
nic processes which 
lie so far below the 
dawn. 

However these 
questions may be 
decided, it is cer- 
tain that with the 

Egyptians we ar- stonewokk 

rive at one of the 

oldest forms of the civilized life presented 
by the human race. This is said in the 



s^nse that the Egyptians were the first of 
peoples with whom we are acquainted to 
arise out of primeval dark- Bgrpttana tha 
ness and unconsciousness. S^J^S"" 
Others there may have been ^■^- 
before them. It were vain to conjecture 
how many civilized races may have occu- 
pied the earth in successive ages. The 



Dnva by B, SinubsVEr. 



belief that such have existed is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that within the 
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limits of recorded time only a few and 
insignificant parts of the earth have 
been found not already in possession of 
human beings. Could we see by the 
light of reason and fact to the time 
when the old Egyptian tribes first made 
their way into the Nile valley, we 
should in all probability observe them 
coming upon and conquering some ear- 
lier unknown race of people. 

On the whole, the country occu- 
pied by this ancient race was — as it 
Interest of Still is — the most interest- 

Egyptasaseat • r ^t^ whole earth 

of the civiUzed ^"& "^ ^^^ wnoie earin. 

^^®- The physical* conditions 

that made Egfypt what it is are without 
a parallel in any other quarter of the 
globe. There would exist here an 
a priori expectation of a different form 
of the civilized life from that appearing 
in any other country. In so far as men 
are subject in their development to the 
laws of the environment, to that extent 
the Egyptian race would be and remain 
sui generis among the peoples of the 
globe. 

Expectation in the present instance 

was answered in the result. The Old 

Egyptians entered upon a career of de- 

^ velopment quite different 

Signification of ^ ^ 

the names given from that presented any- 

to the country. i_ < . . , 

where else in ancient or 
modern times. The character of the 
country has been a thousand times de- 
scribed. The old Egyptian name of 
Kem, by which the people designated 
their valley, signified the Black land. 
The Hebrew name, Mizraim, signifies 
the Double land, having respect to the 
two political divisions of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Mazor, the singular of 
which Mizraim is the dual, signifies the 
Fortified, or Border, land. The Greek 
word, Aigyptos, seems to mean the 
Guarded land, with reference to the fact 
that the valley is guarded round about 



by the desert. In the Greek, Aigyptos 
('A£y vjTTo^), signifies Nile, as well as the 
country of the Nile, thus showing how 
intimately the country and the river 
were associated in the minds of the 
ancients as far away as the age of Homer. 

In every particular Egypt may be 
regarded as most favorably situated 
for the development of a civilized state. 
The fertility of the soil was Merits of Egypt 
one thing. The natural J^if^^^etvii- 
strength of the situation ization. 
was another. What may be called the 
native resources were a third. The 
geographical situation on the trade- 
routes between three continents was a 
circumstance of the highest importance. 
The country lay at the door of Africa, 
where that continent opens into Asia. 
Consider the position of the Red sea, 
the gulf of Suez, the Mediterranean, and 
the nature and variety of the havens 
about the mouths of the Nile, and you 
shall discover the outlines of a situation 
for which no parallel can be found 
otherwhere among the seas and conti- 
nents. Alexander in the choice of this 
situation as the capital of the world was 
wiser than Constantine in the selection 
of Byzantium. 

The valley of the Nile contains be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand 
square miles of territory. 

Area, features, 

Of this area less than one and climate of 

-i -%£ 1. -L • the Nile valley. 

half, or, to be approxi- 
mately exact, about five thousand five 
hundred square miles are subject to the 
inundations of the Nile. This fact 
marks the limit of the cultivable lands ; 
for those parts which lie above the line 
of the inundation are semidesert and 
comparatively useless for cultivation. 
There must be deducted also from the 
productive area certain lakes and 
marshes in Lower Egypt which have 
never been reclaimed for the plow. 
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The cultivable territory is about equally 
divided between the divisions of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. 

We are here concerned with the gen- 
eral features of this remarkable valley, 
those features upon which the human 



tended southward considerably by culti- 
vation and the planting of groves. Even 
in Middle Egypt rainfall is more frequent 
than in ancient times. 

Wind prevails in all seasons; very 
rarely is the atmosphere at a dead calm. 



VIEW IN NILE VALLEY NEAR BENLHASSAN.— Drawn by Em; 



element depends in its development. 
The climate of the country is one of the 
most equable in the world. The range 
of temperature is high, but not low. 
Any degree below fifty degrees is re- 
garded as cold. The hottest season of 
summer brings a temperatitre as high 
as ninety degrees or more. The cli- 
mate is dry in the last measure. On 
the Mediterranean coast, about the 
mouths of the Nile, rains are sufficiently 
frequent, especially in winter. In re- 
cent times the rain area has been ex- 



The winds blow mostly from northerly 
directions. Herodotusgave AtmoBphoric 
currency to the story that l^^^^Z:'^^ 
in his day the wind from puiara. 
the Mediterranean was sufficiently 
strong to impel sailing boats against 
the current of the Nile. The preva- 
lence of winds and breezes moderates the 
temperature considerably. Sometimes 
the atmospheric commotion increases to 
the simoom, or hot sand-wind, so injuri- 
ous to all forms of life. There also oc- 
curs a kind of whirlwind called the 
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zobaah, by which the sand is drawn up i Much property is lost or injured by the 
into the form of a moving pillar, which I recurrence of this destructive agent. 

The monotony of Egypt has 
been remarked from remote 
antiquity. The Honotony of «». 

country is a level S.SX 
plain, not wide, oiman. 

but uniform in character. The 

aspect is unvaried. Mounds 

here and there mark the sites 

of extinct cities. The horizon 

I is broken with occasional 

5 groves of palm trees, planted 
3 about the Egyptian villages. 
\ Otherwise, the view includes 
J only the sandy plain and the 

6 background of low mountains 
I bordering the valley on either 
? hand. 

§ In another part of his works 
^ the author has described with 
§ some fullness the reactionary 
5 effects of this environment 
g upon men.' Monotony of char- 
g acter, conservatism of talent 
H and disposition, would spring 
■< from such surroundings. The 
ff uniformity of nature would 
« produce and perpetuate uni- 
uj formity of thought and life. 
^ Such appears to have been the 
" result in all ages. In no other 
^ quarter of the globe has the 
^ regular recurrence of natural 
phenomena been more dis- 
tinctly and persistently re- 
flected into the national Kfe 
than in the case of Egypt and 
the Egyptians, 

We shall not in this conneo- 
tion repeat the numberless de- 
scriptions of the Nile which 



proceeds rapidly and destructively across 
the landscape. Sand pillars of this kind 
have been measured and found to be 
more than five hundred feet in height. 



travelers and others have recorded. 
The movements of the great river ar» 



' See Ridpalh's Universal History, Book First 

PP- 37-39- 
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known wherever geography has been 
taught and books of travel circulated. 
_ One thing we may note 

primiUTa tribei With certainty, and that is 
w men ^.^^^ ^^ annual overflow 
of the gjeat river, with the consequent 
perennial renewal of the soif, invited at 



The question of the correctness of the 
current views about the great population 
of ancient Egypt has been much dis- 
cussed. Of the existence of BTWence«of«j» 
such a population there "I!^?"'^*'* 
can be no doubt. Every- J*tion. 
where throughout the Nile valley we 



HARVESTINO TUB SUGAR CANE.— I 



Q b7 Deminger. 



the very dawn of human history the 
presence and development of the first 
great people of the ancient world. The 
Old Egyptians were strong and populous, 
numerous in an age when all Europe and 
the greater part of Asia were still im- 
mersed in the unlifted shadows of primi- 
tive barbarism. 
M.— Vol. 3—31 



find the remains of cities so numerous 
and extensive as to constitute some of 
the more important parts of the valley, 
almost a continuous city. It is evident 
from the remains that one of the most 
dense and important peoples of the 
world occupied, held, and civilized Egypt 
through many successive centuries. Nor 



1 
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does there appear to have been in the 
country anciently a people too dense and 
great to be supported therein. The 
Egyptians of their classical age were 
able to draw from the fecundity of the 
earth, from commerce and manufac- 
tures, abundant means of support for all 
that were bom within the limits of the 
valley, and to supply something to 
foreign provinces from the overflow. 

Egypt was essentially an agricultural 
country. It was so from the beginning. 
The soil in all the inundated parts of the 
Agricniture the Valley was of the greatest 

?uftrTiS^'" ^^^i^i^y- It was a natural 
canals. garden. However rude 

the methods of cultivation might be, the 
earth could but yield her increase. 
What things indeed might not be suc- 
cessfully produced in such a country? 
The richness of the g^round was inex- 
haustible. It had in it the qualities of 
all other soils together. What the river 
himself did not accomplish, that, the 
work of man might easily supply. 

The great fundamental improvement 
of the country consisted in the making 
of canals. The value of the canal as an 
auxiliary of the agricultural life was 
discovered at an early age, and many 
such channels were digged, running at 
an angle from the river far out into the 
valley. The traveler to-day is able to 
discover the beds of canals that were 
done in the days of the Pharaohs. Some 
of the modern works occupy the same 
channels as the ancient. Others are 
wholly modem. One of the greatest of 
the former was that now known as the 
Sweet- water canal, by which fresh water 
is conveyed to the stations along the gjeat 
canal of Suez. The Sweet- water channel 
was digged by the workmen of Ramses 
II, The work was prosecuted by Neku 
II, and by Darius Hystaspes, and was 
brought to completion by Ptolemy Phila- 



delphus. It were vain, however, to 
attempt to enumerate all the artificial 
chani^els which were opened for the 
reception and retention of the Nile 
water against the season of drought. 

Let us look briefly at the products of 
this remarkable country. First of all, 
we note the absence of trees „ ^ ^ 

Tree growths of 

and forests. Only sparsely Egypt; the date 

^ r 1 and the vine. 

scattered groves of palm 
are to be seen in Lower Egypt. In some 
localities acacias, fig trees, and mulberry 
trees are found; but these have been 
transplanted either for fruit or shade. 
The finest of all the tree growths in 
Eg^'pt, that is, the most beautiful, are 
the date-palm and the banana. Along 
the canals may be seen the weeping 
willow and the cypress. Myrtles and 
elms may be found in gardens and as 
vshade trees in the Coptic villages, and 
to these we may add the tamarisk, which 
is perhaps the most universal of all the 
trees in Egypt. 

One of the first and most important 
products is the date. From remote an- 
tiquity to the present time this fruit has 
been a favorite resource. The date has 
many domestic and commercial uses, 
and the trade in the same is extensive. 
The vine has always flourished, but has 
been neglected as a wine-producing 
plant since the rise of Islam. The proph- 
et would not permit wine to the faith- 
ful, and so it has been discarded. One 
of the best g^rape-producing districts is 
that of the Feiyoom, whence the market 
of Cairo is supplied. The vine has been * 
made to contribute somewhat to the 
agreeableness of the landscape and the 
comfort of the garden. It grows on 
trellises, and shaded avenues of con- 
siderable extent are formed thereby. 
The better grapes are of white varieties, 
but the dark grape is also produced. 
The latter is not valued with the former. 
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Perhaps in no other country does the 
vine produce more heavily than . in 
Egypt ; but in modern times the cultiva- 
tion is imperfect, and the crop corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Figs, pomegranates, apricots, and 
peaches, with all the citrus fruits, grow- 



As to vegetables proper, it is more 
easy to say what may not be produced 
than to enumerate the varieties which 
abound. From time immemorial peas 
and beans — all the pulse and legumen — 
have constituted a large part of the food 
of the people. Leeks, onions, and garlic 



DATE AND DOOM PALUS.— Dn> 



> by Emi 



abundantly. The Egyptian banana is, 
Productsofor- pethaps, the finest in the 

S^iSXi ^°''^<^- ^^'^ ''^ *h^ °^'^^« 
■•"•■■•»y' land of the melon — many 

varieties of which are highly flavored. 
Mulberries, Indian figs, prickly pears, 
olives, and lotus fruits are grown through- 
out the larger part of the Nile valley. 
The Indian fig tree is a variety of cactus 
which, in addition to producing fruit, is 
used for hedges and garden walls. 



are natural products. Radishes, carrots^ 
turnips, and the like, are of the great- 
est excellence and every variety. Such 
plants as parsley, celery, chicory, cress, 
and the like, abound ; also cabbage, 
gourds, cucumbers, tomatoes, the egg 
fruit, caraway, and red pepper. 

With all these the Egyptian gardens 
have been burdened to abundance since 
the earliest ages of history. The garden 
of Egypt is as much natural as artificiaL 
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The principal thing required is to regii- 1 in proper relation with the soil than to 
late the supply of water. This is done attend to the matter of cultivation. Tho 
by small channels leading from the I latter may be almost neglected with 



WATER WHEEL OF THE NILE.— Dnvn hj F. C. WeUch. 



lai^r canals or by water wheels, which i little hurt to the garden crops — so great 

ptunp up and distribute the supply. It is the fertility of the soil. 

is of more importance to keep the water | The peculiar character of the country 
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brouglit out the talent of the ancient 
Egyptians in the construction and man- 
agement of canals and dams. The great 
_ . problem was to lead Fa- 
MothodB of diB- ther Nile from his own bed 
atiii< w» r. 1^^^ ^j^^ channels and res- 
ervoirs, where his wealth might be 



its slender extremity, high in air, bear- 
ing a suspended bucket, or tub. It is 
the primitive well sweep applied to the 
larger purpose of irrigation. 

To this was added by the ancients the 
simpler method of,bearing the Nile and 
canal waters off in buckets, supported in 
stored against the unrelieved heats of the hands or across the shoulders of men. 



LAKE MEMZALEH AND FISHIIIG BOAT.- 



n by Bemud Fiedler. 



summer. Apparatus for the raising and 
conveyance of water for purposes of irri- 
gation was invented here in remote an- 
tiquity. One of the earliest forms of 
such contrivance was that shadoof which, 
to the present day, is employed by the 
Copts for its original purpose. The 
shadoof is formed of a pole having its 
heavier end backwards toward the earth, 
its middle supported by a crossbeam, and 



Without here entering into the social 
system, it is sufficient to note in passing 
that the Egyptian lands have never be- 
longed to the common people. Ever 
the government or great landowners, 
lords of the soil, have possessed the 
farms, while the laborers, upon whose toil 
the welfare of the country depended, 
have been peasants and slaves. 

In Lower Egypt there are, or were for- 
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merly, a considerable number of lakes. 
Most important of these was the ancient 

marsh called lake Mareotis. 

Place and char- /. . < 

acterofthe It was aforetime a brack- 
^^ ®^* ish collection of marsh 

waters, which was annually refilled at 
the time of the flood of the Nile. The 
lake was navigable, and was connected 
^th Alexandria. Round about the 
finest vineyards in Egypt were planted. 
In course of time the lake proper sank 
^way, leaving the bed exposed. After 
the seventeenth century little water re- 
mained, and when Egypt was, at the be- 
ginning of this century, brought again 
to the attention of Europe by the English 
occupation and French invasion, lake 
Mareotis was found to be only a sandy 
basin, with a periodic pool of marsh 
water in the middle. 

Further north we have the lake of 
Abukir. This was formerly connected 
with Mareotis by a canal, the traces of 
which may still be seen. The lake is 
about ten miles in diameter, and is a 
shallow sheet of salt water, having its 
supply mostly from the sea. Only a 
narrow strip of land intervenes between 
it and the Mediterranean. Near Rosetta 
is lake Atku ; also bordering on the sea 
of which it may be regarded as a former 
inlet, now cut off with a natural dyke. 

Lying eastward of the Rosetta channel 
of the Nile is lake El-Burulus. This 
also is divided from the Mediterranean 
only by a low-lying isthmus. Like the 
others, El-Burulus is a shallow body of 
water, but it has ever subserved an ex- 
cellent purpose in irrigating the sur- 
rounding country, which has been an 
immemorial garden. Still further to 
the east lies lake Menzaleh, larger and 
more important than the others. It be- 
longs to the Damietta branch of the Nile. 
In former times the lake was fed with 
canals extending from the river. This 



body of water, extending in one place to 
the length of forty miles, is divided from 
the sea only by an isthmus. The water 
is brackish. Small islands are seen here 
and there. Wild fowl skim the surface, 
and villages flourish around the reedy 
margins. 

Besides the lakes here enumerated, 
there were many smaller bodies of water, 
such as lake Serbonis, the , , _ 

Lake Kam and 

Bitter lakes, the Natron the artificial 
lakes, and the like, mostly ^"*' 
small and brackish ponds and lagoons 
bordering on the desert. In Upper 
Egypt there is lake Kam, about thirty- 
five miles in length, and from three to 
seven miles in width. It differs from 
the other Egyptian lakes in having a 
level considerably below that of the 
Nile. Indeed, the latter is estimated to 
be nearly a hundred feet higher than 
the lake. The water is accordingly 
salt, being, as a rule, unfit for man or 
beast. To all these must be added the 
lake Moeris, situated near the Nile, and 
adjacent to the Feiyoom. This, how- 
ever, was not a work of nature, but of 
man. It was constructed in the times of 
the twelfth dynasty as a reservoir for 
the irrigation of the surrounding coun« 
try and as a fishing lake. The outlines 
of Moeris may still be discovered, but the 
water has disappeared. We are here 
concerned only with the reactionary 
effects of this situation upon the Egyp- 
tian race. 

We may now properly glance at the 
field products of the country. Wheat 
and barley, millet, maize and rice, sugar 
cane and tobacco are at 

. . Prodncts of the 

present the principal agri- fields; special 
cultural yield of Egypt, ^^^^^p^*^*'- 
To this, however, must be added cotton. 
Several of the products here enumerated 
have been introduced in modem times. 
The Eg^'ptian soil not only tolerates. 
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but wooes almost every variety of field 
production. The textile plants are 
hemp and flax. The coloring plants are 
saffron; madder, indigo, and woad. Be- 
sides tobacco, hasheesh and some other 
kinds of intoxicating plants are grown. 
From cotton seed, oil is extracted ; from 
the hinne, the red cosmetic with which 
the people have immemorially stained 
their palms and nails ; from the poppy, 
opium. To these we must add the byb- 
lus, or papyrus, plant, from which', so 
far as our knowledge extends, the first 
paper used by the human race was 
produced. 

Turning to the animal life, we note 
again the absence of forests and jungles, 
. , , -. ^, ^ and the scarcity of those 

Axiimal and bird . ^ ^ 

life of Egypt; Wild beasts having the 

the camsL t a i • ■• ^ i • 

forest and jungle as their 
habitat. It appears that nature associ- 
ates all birds of highly colored plumage 
with the forest. A bird may be a con- 
spicuous object in a monotonous, tree- 
less landscape, and may thus attract the 
attention of his mate without a dress of 
beautiful plumage ; but in the leafy and 
flowery forest bird sex must be empha- 
sized with a highly colored feather. In 
Egypt the birds are generally as drab as 
the landscape; 

In ancient Egypt the camel was not 
used for domestic purposes, though the 
animal was known and was sometimes 
brought as a curiosity from foreign 
lands. The sculptures of the Egyptians 
give no representation of the camel. 
This is the more remarkable when we 
note the important part performed by this 
animal in the public and private life of 
modem Egypt. Indeed, the commerce 
of Egypt has for a long time depended 
in great part upon the services of the 
camel. 

Likewise, the horse was unknown, or 
at least unused, in primitive Egypt. At 



length, however, the noblest of animals 
was introduced, and the later Pharaohs 
supplied their war chariots . 

. * Introduction 

With horses. From this and uses of the 

source it was that the Ca- °"®" 
naanites, including the Hebrews, at 
length drew their supply. The first use of 
the animal was for drawing the war char- 
iots, but afterwards an Egyptian cavalry 
was organized, and was dreaded as a 
division of the conquering Pharaoh's 
army. In modem times horses abound 
in Egypt ; but they are of poorer breeds 
than those of Arabia. 

The ass preceded the camel and the 
horse in the civilization of Egypt. The 
animal has always held its _ . 

Otner domestic 

place, and the traveler to- animals; the cat 
day threads the narrow *^ ® °^' 
streets mounted on the universal donkey. 
The mule, however, is not much prized. 
The Egyptian cattle have b^en famous 
from the earliest ages of history. Per- 
haps in no country of the world have 
kine been more completely domesticated. 
The form of the ox and cow has been 
developed to a high degree of perfec- 
tion; but these must be distinguished 
from the coarse, uncouth, domesticated 
buffaloes of the country. Sheep and 
goats abound, but swine, as in the 
Semitic countries, are disparaged and 
seldom bred. 

It is one of the peculiarities of Egyp- 
tian sentiment, dating from antiquity, that 
while the cat was held in es- 

Wild beasts na* 

teem, and was even vener- utc to the Nile 
ated as possessing a part of ®^' 
the divine nature, dogs were considered 
unclean and hateful. This estimate of the 
two animals and their character has been 
transmitted to the Copts, who seldom, 
except in the Thebai's, regard dogs as 
other than scavengers and beasts of 
prey. 

It is not needed in this connection to 
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enumerate the abundant animal life al- 
ways present in the Nile valley. Wolves, 
foxes, jackals, hyenas, and the like, 
abound in the half-desert parts of Egypt, 
and may nearly always be found about 
the abandoned stone quarries and rock 
tombs of the country. The animals 



DnWD by Lupoid Cail Muller. 

most prized in the chase are the gazelle 
and the wild boar. The latter may still 
be found in the marsh lands of Lower 
Egypt, though the animal is more dis- 
posed to fly than to fight. Gazelles are 
both wild and domesticated. The hip- 
popotamus is no longer found in the 



Nile below the cataract. So also the 
crocodile is now limited to Nubia. The 
elephant, which aforetime was known an 
far ndrth as the lower waterfall, has re- 
ceded into Abyssinia. 

Of Egyptian birds of prey, the most 
remarkable are the vultures, of which 
three major species have been described. 
Some of these birds are of 

BlTda of pray ; 

extraordinary Size, measur- piKoonauid 
ing— if we may trust ac- '""•*''*'• 
counts — as much as fifteen feet from tip- 
to tip of the outspread wings. Eagles, 
falcons, and hawks are native to the- 
country, as also buzzards and kites. 
Out of the tombs and other ruins of the* 
Egyptian plain flocks of owls may be- 
startled by the, traveler. 

Nearly all the birds common to the 
latitude of Egypt are found in the coun- 
try. There are many varieties of pigeons- 
and doves. From time immemorial the 
poultry yards and dove cotes of Egypt 
have been celebrated. Waterfowl are 
abundant about the lagoons of Lower 
Egypt and along all parts of the Nile. 
The Egyptians have ever preferred 
fishes and fowls for food. The former, 
as well as the latter, are abundant ; but 
the varieties in the waters of modem 
Egypt are poor in quality. 
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HE Egyptians were 
essentially an agricul- 
tural and domestic 
race. Support was 
here derived from the 
soil ; but at a very 
early age manufactur- 
ing industries arose as the complement 
of agricultural resources. The manu- 
facturing industry, however, was strong- 



ly domestic in its character. The things- 
produced were such as relate to the com- 
mon and natural wants of _ 

Ancient XsTpt 
men associated in pOpU- agardenanda 

lous communities. Primi- *" ^' 
tive Egypt became a garden on the one 
hand and a workshop on the other. In- 
dustries abounded as the population 
grew great, until a condition of produc- 
tion was reached for which, perhaps, no 
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parallel could be discovered in ancient, 
or even in modern, times. But the whole 
industry had respect to the Egyptian 
people and not to foreign nations. 

The products of the farms and facto- 
ries of Egypt were for home consumption, 
.and only incidentally for exportation and 
Home consump- trade. It was on this prin- 
J^?^Bg^X ciple that the mighty power 
industries. of the Egyptian race was 

built up in the Nile valley. The people 
were strongly contrasted in their dis- 
positions and methods with the more ac- 
tive and aggressive races of Western 
Asia, and, later, of Eastern and South- 
•ern Europe. In Egypt there was uni- 
versal production, but at the same time 
universal repose. The feature of the 
race was its repose. There was an 
absence of that high nervous tension and 
-excitability with which nearly all other 
races of civilized men have been in 
^eater or less degree characterized. 

It should not be supposed, however, 
that the Egyptians were incapable of 
•commerce; but the national aptitude 
^ ^, ^ , was weaker in this respect 

Feeble develop- . - - 

tnent in foreign than might have been an- 

conmerce. ^« • ^ ^ • < 

ticipated m so great a race. 
As compared with the Phoenicians or the 
-Greeks, the Egyptians of the age of the 
Pharaohs may be said to have had no 
foreign trade. True, their ships were 
abroad on the Mediterranean, and occa- 
sionally in the Indian seas. But this 
would appear to have been rather an ac- 
cident and circumstance of the national 
life than an essential part thereof. 

Egypt was a receiving emporium for 
the trade of the great commercial na- 
tions of antiquity. The country lay at 
the end of the westward lines of com- 
merce, extending from the lands then 
called the East; but Egypt must be 
regarded as a receptive rather than a 
•distributing country. Great merchants 



she had, and commercial fleets ; but the 
former were for the most part men of 
another race, and her ships were manned 
by foreign sailors. 

The Egyptians were proud of them- 
selves, of their purity and culture. 
They were not disposed to 

. -^ Social and in- 

mingle in the commercial dustriai pride of 
mart, and be jostled on '^^ E^rtians. 

the wharves of strange cities. They 
looked down rather on the outside na- 
tions with a feeling akin to that which 
inspired the Hebrews. They were not 
travelers, and rarely were seen in foreign 
lands. But all of these circumstances 
of national character did not hinder — 
could not well prevent — the building up 
of a considerable trade in the country. 
It was the policy of the people to cause 
such foreign products as they needed or 
admired to be brought to them without 
taking the trouble to go abroad in the 
quest. 

From the accounts of the Greeks we 
are led to believe that foreign ships 
were allowed to enter only ,. ^ 

Method of for- 
the Canopic mouth of the elgn exchange 

Nile. There was an ex- *^^^"o«- 
elusive policy in this respect. The 
small island of Pharos was set aside for 
intercourse with foreign merchants. The 
ships of the Greeks, and of the Phoeni- 
cians before them, came to Pharos and 
discharged there their cargoes. To 
that place the Egyptian merchants car- 
ried out their goods. The only com- 
mercial avenue of approach by land to 
Lower Egypt was the route by Pelusium. 
Both here and at Pharos a system of 
customs-duties was established. 

Among the particular articles re- 
quired by the Egyptians should be men- 
tioned first of all timber , 

Importation of 
for building and woods of timber, slave*, 
« . ■] r and perfumes. 

various kinds for manu- 
factures. Egypt had no native timber. 
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She was dependeat wholly upon foreign 
countries for whatever wood she must 
employ in building houses and ships. 
Brass and ivory also she must import. 
Her slaves were generally men of an- 
other race, whom she either purchased 
or took in war. Her perfumes she 
bought from the Arabians. As early as 



From an early age Phoenicia plied hei 
trade with the merchants of the Pha- 
raohs. It was from the Comm«reial In- 

Phceniciansthat the Egyp- ^^.Sd^'wwi 
tians purchased most of KgypUanfl. 
their timber. From them came the 
strong, solid oak of L,ebanon. The 
Egyptians also bought slaves from the 
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the sixteenth century B. C. caravans 
from the southern parts of the Arabian 
peninsula made their way into Egypt 
with the odorous products of the Sabte- 
ans. In return, they were glad to 
carry away com, weapons, and imple- 
ments — in the making of which the 
Egyptians were experts. 



Canaanitish countries and from foreign 
parts; also amber and tin. It was in 
Egypt that traders were first able to pro- 
cure manufactures of glass, drugs for 
healing, linen fabrics, and paper. It 
was by means of the Phoenician ships 
that the fame of the Egyptian manufao* 
tures was chieflv borne abroad. At a 
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later period a commerce in horses and 
chariots was established between Egypt 
and Syria.' In the Book of Kings we 
are informed that a chariot at about the 
tenth century B. C. was worth six hun- 
dred shekels, and a horse a hundred and 
fifty shekels. 

There was much jealousy between the 
really commercial peoples respecting the 
Jealousies of Egyptian trade. The 

S)?<!Sn:OT- ^^8:er Greeks sought as 
tiantrada. g^rly as the middle of the 

eighth century to secure for themselves 
the profits of this business; but the 
Phoenicians were on the alert, and in- 
terposed between the Greek ships and 
the ports of Egypt. They obtained for 
about a century a monopoly of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, but were then 
obliged to yield to their rivals. 

The reposeful spirit kept the Egyp- 
tians well within the limits of their 
favorite valley. It is surprising to note 
^ . ^ the absence of Egyptian 

Want of the &^i' 

•piritof coioni- colouies on foreign shores. 
sa on. rpj^g very thing which we 

should have expected in this particu- 
lar came not to pass. The enterprise 
of the race led not in that direction. It 
remained for the small state of Phoeni- 
cia and for the active Greeks to spread 
their civilization and their blood to the 
remotest parts of the Mediterranean 
coast, and even to the shores of the 
stormy Atlantic. Could we be present 
again in person, as in thought, in the 
cities of Lower Egypt at the time of the 
Egyptian ascendency, we should find 
therein a large flow of foreign products ; 
but these, if we mistake not, were pur- 
chased and consumed by a people not 
naturally disposed to outgoing and for- 
eigfn enterprise. 

In the course of the present inquiry 
we shall find many points of contrast 
between the life of the Egyptians and 



that of the Semites. One of these is the 
comparative equality of the Egyptian 
men and women. As far superior estate 
as we are able to discover ^^^^eoid 
the spirit of ^ the old Egyp- Egyptians, 
tian scribes, there would appear to have 
been but little discrimination against 
woman on account of her sex. While 
all the East, with only exceptional in- 
stances to the contrary, was given up to 
the institution of polygamy and the 
abasement of woman, Egypt, first of all, 
treated her with something of that chiv- 
alry and distinction which even Europe 
has so tardily bestowed. 

The Egyptian woman enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom. In the pictorial in- 
scriptions which everywhere abound 
not only men, but women, ^_,^ 

•', SvldenceB tliat 

are depicted mingling in the women were 

. . J ... held In honor. 

a social way and partici- 
pating in nearly all the pleasures and 
enjoyments of their husbands and 
brothers. This participation extended 
to the banqueting table — a thing most 
unusual in the East. Egyptian ladies 
feasted with the men. They dressed 
themselves in a manner elegant ac- 
cording to the style and standard of 
their age. They indulged their pride 
with profuse ornamentation. The fin- 
gers and ears were burdened with gold 
and gems. The hair demanded a large 
share of attention. It is clear from 
these pictorial representations that the 
women of Egypt had risen, if not actual- 
ly to the freedom and open life of men, 
at least to a relatively high rank as com- 
pared with members of the other sex. 
The same thing is clearly shown in the 
public life of the people. There, too, 
the woman competed with the man. 
The princess as well as the prince was 
held in honor, and she that was bom to 
the purple ascended to the throne with the 
same rank and power as the emperor's. 
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We are at liberty to infer that the 
social system established upon this com- 
parative equality between 
•CampantttT* f, , j i. .-l 

happinaas of the the sexes woula be ratner 

'^'"•"""*- mora happy than that of 
the other peoples of antiquity. The 
student of history need not be told that 
even the wit-loving spirit, happy tem- 



man-soul with social isolation and soli- 
tude. He can not be happy who em- 
braces a slave. 

Doubtless the Egyptian household as 
far away as the times of the earlier dy- 
nasties felt the invigorating influence 
and pleasure which came of the compara- 
tive equality of the father and the mother. 



EQUALITY OF WOMAN.-Etihikc Pa» 

per, and nervous exhilaration of the 
Greeks could not wholly compensate 
for the abasement of woman in their 
. social scale. It is clear that much of 
the pessimism and indifference to the 
better aspects of living which were 
manifested by the Greeks, even by the 
philosophers of the highest rank, must 
he attributed to the dissatisfaction of the 



K Old Ecvrr.— Diawn bjr B, Siiuibcigcr. 

Many salut&ry conditions in the social, 
industrial, and civil life of the Egyptians 
arose from the relatively Monogamy con- 
correct relation and union ^eTth^*^** 
of the sexes. One of the EByptian*. 
most marked of these was the accumula- 
tion of hereditary force. Nootherpeople 
of the ancient world, or, perhaps, of mod- 
em times, has presented such an effect- 
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ive coucentration of the lines of heredity. 
The Egyptian family preserved its char- 
acter and manner of life from generation 
to generation. The talent of the house- 
hold, whatever it was, became cumula- 
tive. The social and industrial activities, 
dispositions, and skill of the fathers were 
transmitted to the sons. In this respect 
caste itself is not without its value in the 
general destinies of a people. It must 
needs be regretted that Egyptian life 
became so fixed as it was for centuries 
of time ; but we may not neglect to note 
the preservation of aptitudes, the gather- 
ing up of energies, and the accumulation 
of skill which came of the solidarity of 
the family and its continuation on the 
same lines of organic development from 
age to age. 

The question of the Egyptian language 
has not been to the present day satis- 
Ppejndicehas factorily Solved. About it 
^uly ofl^. has been created a body 
tian language, of lore Surpassing the 

learning and criticism devoted to any 
other human tongue. While the lin- 
guistic facts have been ascertained and 
classified, deductions therefrom have not 
yet reached the scientific stage. It is 
here that preconceptions have stood in 
the way of the elimination of truth from 
the great mass of Egyptological remains. 
Ethnology has approached the question 
with a prejudice. Linguistic theorizing 
has forerun the inquiry. Religious dis- 
putation has interfered to prevent free- 
dom. Some have approached the ques- 
tion with the determination to fix the 
language of ancient Egypt somehow 
upon the Semitic stock, and thus estab- 
lish the derivation of the race therefrom. 
Others, anxious to amplify, extend, and 
establish the biblical scheme of the prim- 
itive races, have sought to build upon 
the Egyptian family the certain structure 
of a distinct Hamitic race. Still others. 



including the great Renan, have come 
to the inquiry with a preconception fa- 
vorable to the derivation of Egyptian 
speech from an Indo-European source. 
Each and several these methods are 
alike unscientific and unwarranted by the 
facts. There is only one rational method 
of proceeding with such a subject, and 
that is to consider, first of all, the facts, 
and afterwards to extract their signifi- 
cance as it relates to the general scheme 
of human speech and the ethnographic 
diagram of the race. 

The language of Old Egypt has been 
determined with much care in its lead- 
ing characteristics. The Race anxiety for 

race appears to have been H^stWvei- 
of all the divisions of man- op^ent. 
kind most anxious about the perpetuation 
of its memory and fame with posterity. 
None other has taken so great pains to 
make and preserve an everlasting record. 
Modern learning has thus found a basis 
for an inquiry which has absorbed some 
of the best genius of mankind. 

In the first place, we may note the 
several stages through which Egyptian 
speech has passed as determined by 
its written forms. The first and most 
celebrated of these was the hieroglyphic 
stage; the second was the hieratic; 
the third, the demotic; and the fourth, 
the Coptic. This course of linguistic 
evolution has extended over a period of 
hardly less than fifty centuries of time. 
Let us look with some particularity at 
the first form of the development and 
expression of the Egyptian tongfue. 

The word hieroglyphic explains itself 
in its etymology. It signifies sacred 
carving. It is applied in ^^^,^,,„f 
Egyptian learning to the hierogiyphio 
pictorial representation of ''^^^s** 
the language, or rather to the objects 
and concepts expressed by the words of 
the language. Its fundamental prin- 
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ciple was idiographic description; that 
is, the drawing or carving of the images 
or outlines of the things signified — not 
the arbitrary delineation of a word. 

There is a sense, of course, in w^hich 
such symbolism or pictorial representa- 
tion is not writing at all. True, it is a 
vehicle for the expression and com- 
munication of ideas and thoughts; but 
this is not done by the agency of lan- 
guage. Hieroglyphics are in their 
nature universal. They are as much so 
as the objects of the external world. A 
bird is a bird, a beast a beast, a house a 
house, a river a river, the sun the sun, 



mere oblivion. Long before any other 
ancient people with whom we are 
acquainted had proceeded thus far in 
the Human evolution, the Egyptians had 
discovered the science and practiced the 
art of writing. 

The idiographic system proper was 
capable of only a single stage of de- 
velopment before it passed into a pecuU 
iar form of representing ideas and 
thoughts instead of objects. It happens- 
in every language that certain words 
expressing ideal concepts, such as ac- 
tion, state of being, qualities, and the 
like, have the same sound as certain 
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to all nations and all men alike who dwell 
on the face of the earth. This can not 
be said, even approximately, of any lan- 
guage. All languages have an ethno- 
graphic basis and division; but hiero- 
gljrphlc writing is of the whole human 
race alike. . 

So far as our knowledge extends the 
Egyptians were the first people of all 
the earth to invent this kind of symbol- 
PzioTityofEgTp- ism. To do so was to 
SSSS^eS'l^ ^ake a great stride in the 
the idiographs. forward march of primitive 
civilization. When men first desire to 
write they become conscious. This 
stage in their progress marks their 
emergence from barbaric night and 



other words which are the names of 
visible and tangible objects. Thus, for 
instance, our verb train is pronounced 
like the word which expresses a series 
of objects connected together, as rail- 
way coaches, etc. The English huckster 
is manifestly another form of hawkster; 
that is, one who hawks things about or 
haggles in trade. The name of the 
hawk is thus associated with a form of 
peddling. The first stage of hieroglyph- 
ical development would be the use of 
the pictures of certain tangible objects- 
to express intangible ideas, such as the 
ideas of verbs and adjectives. 

The old Egyptian writing went thus 
far. Beginning with the idiographic 
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system proper, it proceeded at length to 
idealize to the extent of using the pic- 
in what in«iui«r tures of objects to express 
:^^*Jr tlie words having the same 
elaborated. sound as the names of 
the objects delineated. There thus 
jirose a sort of double symbolism. It 
became difficult to know whether the 
hieroglyph expressed the one idea or the 
■other, and the usage soon arose of des- 
ignating, by certain additional strokes in 



-the picture, whether the name of a tang;i- 
ble object or a corresponding ideal word, 
having the same sound, was intended. 
With this stage of evolution hieroglyph- 
ic writing properly so-calle4 may be said 
to have reached its natural limits. 

The next stage launched boldly into 
idealism, and to that extent departed 
from true picture writing. In this form 
the symbols were used arbitrarily to ex- 
press abstract ideas- The line now de- 



noted time, and the circle eternal dura- 
tion. Truth was expressed by one sym- 
bol, enmity by a second, BBprMentatton 
life by a third, and so on rL«?SSrt^ 
until a tolerably complete "tAwMj. 
construction of the system was effected. 
We now come to the first stage of 
deterioration, disintegration, or decay, as 
linguists call it, of the old, and we may 
say perfect, hiei-oglyphic writings. The 
scribes and engravers came at length to 
e and detailed de- 
They began to 
lodify the . pictorial 
)ler and more cur- 
he writing became 
dicular and more 
. The images lost 
lition and became 
Thus arose what is 
the hieratic writing 
r'ptians. 

roglyph ics had come 
more than three 
years B. C. Such 
writing continued 
to prevail for per- 
haps a thousand 
years before the 
ly encroached upon 
rer, the latter meth- 
the old style was 

Lange is thought to 

have occurred about the time of the 
eleventh dynasty. Egyptologfists are of 
the opinion that hieratic writings existed 
as much as twenty centuries „, , ^ . 

■' Hieratic wrlttng 

before our era. The read- •nperBedea the 
er must understand that '''"^°*'n^'=^ 
the great difference between this style 
and the preceding hieroglyphic is that 
while the latter was universal, being the 
pictorial representation of objects which 
must be equally significant to all men of 
what race soever, the former became 
arbitrary, and must be learned by par- 
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ticular mstruction as the characters 
agreed upon by a certain people to ex- 
press its sense perceptions and its 
thought. 

Next arose the demotic, or common 
character, of the later Egyptians. This 
Btj-le corresponded to another stage of lin- 
guistic degeneration. The 

RUeandprar- t-iZ- j t- 

•lenceofthe hieroglyphics and hieratic 
emo o ByB -writings had been used by 
the priests and learned classes as the 
rehicle of their communication and the 



means of recording. It became fixed, 
and gave opportunity for the common 
language to depart from its standards. 
A vulgar tongue arose, and in course of 
time left the hieratic speech and lan- 
guageashoal. The common speech gained 
more and more upon the learned tongue, 
until the latter became virtually a dead 
langu^^e. The demotic then began to 
claim literary expression. As early as 

M.— Vol. 3—33 



the beginnipg of the seventh century 
B. C. writings appear in the common 
speech of the Egyptians. The writings 
of the hieroglyphs and hieratic papyri 
were in lai^e measure transferred or 
translated into the idiom of the people. 
The new, popular style prevailed over 
the classical, and demotic speech and 
writings rose to be the unquestioned 
cult of the race. 

The demotic held its own for about six 
centuries before our era. During this 
time Greek culture touched the intel- 
lectual life of the Egyp- inoomingof 
tians, and the Greek vocab- SStSlSSE 
ulary and manner of writ- «»i>raiigiOTi. 
ing infected somewhat the pure demotic. 
This condition of affairs continued un- 
til the Egyptian race in its modified 
form became Coptic. Christianity was 
preached in Egypt, and the Copts were 
converted to that faith. With the new 
doctrine came the alphabet and litera- 
ture in which it was taught. The old 
style of writing again gave place to 
another more convenient and suitable as 
a vehicle of literary expression. The 
meaning of the Word Copt, now adopted 
by the native race instead of the more 
ancient term Egyptian, is doubtless a 
corrupt form of the same word. Dur- 
ing the ascendency of the Ptolemies the 
Christian gospels were translated into 
Coptic, and the language thus became 
associated with the new religion, rising 
with its fortunes and falling with its 
decline. 

Coptic continued to be the common 
language in Lower Egypt until the tenth 
century, when it gave way Arabic eipaie 
before the pre vailing g;«:;«'.'^- 
Arabic and receded into upper Egyut. 
Upper Egypt, where it held its own for 
about seven hundred years. Finally, 
however, about two centuries ago it 
ceased to be spoken by the people, but 
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was still cultivated, as it is to the present 
day, in the Catholic monasteries. Coptic 
■was written in the Greek alphabet, but 
to this was added several additional 
letters from native sources until the 
signs were increased to the number of 
thirty-two. The alphabet was thus 
highly compound in character. In Up- 
per Egypt, as well as in Lower, it was 
Arabic that prevailed over the language 
of Christianity. 

We should here remark before passing 
to another view of the subject that the 
Hier<igin>iiics characters txsed in the hier- 
StoTCT^yT"* oglyphicsat length ceased 
■ymboiB. to be what they had been 

■ in the earlier ages, namely, picturesof the 
things represented, and became phonetic 
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in their function. Instead of standing 
for a visible object, or even for the name 
of the object, the old hieroglyph was 
retained as a phonetic symbol expressing 
the first sound of a word. It was this 
strange metamorphosis carrying over the 



hieroglyphic to an ige when picture 
writing proper had long since ceased 
that led the earlier Egyptologists into 
the labyrinth of perplexity respecting 
the signification of the symbols. In 
many parts of the Egyptian inscriptions 
the writing, while it hears the appear- 
ance of a true idiographic system, is in 
fact phonetic, though the letters have 
the forms of hieroglyphs. 

We have here, then, the elements of 
those vast and interesting linguistic 
phenomena which have furnished the 
subject matter of modem Egyptology. 
The inquiry is one of the most scholarly 
as well as interesting branches of human 
erudition. Thus far we have said noth- 
ing of the evidences found in the lan- 
gfuage about its affinity with other forms 
of speech. We may now look with some 
particularity at the character of the 
language itself. 

The speech of the ancient Egyptians 
was a monosyllabic language, in the 
agglutinative stage of de- character of the 
velopment. The first of ^Xi^" 
these facts, namely, the oomposito, 
monosyllabic character of the Egyptian 
tongue, would seem to ally it with the 
Semitic languages; but the other sug- 
gests a Turanian origin. By being 
agglutinative, it is meant that the 
Egyptian language was in a stage at 
which the monosyllables composing it, 
though attached together as if they were 
minute linguistic cars with couplings, 
retained each its own unmodified force 
and sense. The parts did not coalesce 
or tend to coalescence. This feature is 
Turanian in its analogies ; but it is doubt- 
less true that all languages have passed 
through the agglutinative stage in their 
primitive evolution. 

The grammar of Egyptian is strongly 
Semitic in its features ; but parts of the 
vocabulary and structure suggest a com- 
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mon derivation with the Indo-European, 
or Aryan, languages. The facts, there- 
fore, are so confusing that no clear ex- 
plication of them has thus far been made 
— though many have been attempted. 
It is easy for the prejudiced inquirer, as 
we have shown above, to insist upon the 
common derivation of Egyptian and the 
languages of Mesopotamia, Arabia, and 
Eastern Africa. He may adduce facts 
and arguments not a few tending to 
establish such a conclusion. Other in- 
quirers, such as M. Ernest Renan, may 
with like cogency insist upon a commu- 
nity of origin with the Aryan tongues. 
Many may prefer, as we have here done, 
to classify Egyptian by itself, and to give 
thereto the name Hamitic — at the same 
time freely confessing that the war- 
rant for such classification of the lan- 
guage does not fully appear. 

The inquiry before us is useful in 
many particulars. It bears especially, 
as we have hitherto seen, upon the an- 
tiquity of the human race. If, indeed. 



the Egyptian language and the lan- 
guages of Mesopotamia are derivable from 
a common original, then we are con- 
strained to look upon an- Bvldeiices in 
dent Chaldee as compara- SX°f°" 
tively a modem tongue ; on mankind. 
Assyrian as still more recent ; on Hebrew 
as a mediaeval renaissance ; and on Ara- 
bic as a tongue of yesterday. Chaldee 
presents a form of linguistic development 
much more advanced and recent than is 
seen in Egyptian. Hence if Chaldee 
and Egyptian have a common original, 
then the former is by much the younger 
sister of the two. This would imply, 
perhaps, an origin for the Semitic race 
in Northeastern Africa and its going 
forth by prehistoric migration in an east- 
erly direction to those localities which 
we have been accustomed to regard as 
its points of origin. Such a conclusion 
would confuse, if not revolutionize, our 
views respecting the nature of the dis- 
tribution of the primitive populations of 
Western Asia. 



CHAPTER CXXIII.— Literature. 



E should suppose from 
a casual examination 
of the facts before us 
that the ancient Egyp- 
tians were one of the 
most literary peoples of 
the world. There is a 
sense in which such a supposition would 
be correct, and another sense in which 
it would be erroneous. There was in- 
deed a great literary activity — a great 
display of letters, as though intellectual 
pursuits were the foremost callings of 
the national life. But all this rose little 
higher than literary mechanism. Great- 
ness of thought there was little or none. 



The Egyptian mind was not really 
great when we employ the standard of 
measurement established 
by the Greeks and Romans, not great, but 
The Egyptians were not 
great intellectually, even by the standard 
of the Hindus. They were great on a 
lower level. They recorded much, but 
it contained little of that ideal quality 
without which literature is worthless — 
being soulless. The intellectual activity 
of the Egyptians rose in one direction to 
the level of annals, but not to the level 
of history. They recorded the mate- 
rials of a vast historical lore, the rev- 
elation of which has opened profound 
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vistas in our knowledge of the ancient i time it was believed and repeated from 

world. book to book that the fundamental reli- 

In the direction of religious specula- I gious concept of the Egyptian race was 



MODERN EGYPTIAN FACE, REPRODUCING FEATURES OF THE SPHINX.-Dnwn by Cuiuvc Richicr. 

tion the Egyptian mind reached the i monotheism — that this belief was held 
acme of its attainments. For a long I by the priests and mutually taught and 
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perpetuated among them. At the same 
time — according to the mistaken opinion 
Prevalent opin- — the piiesthood dissemi- 
iheie^'beuer ^ated polytheistic beliefs 
and teaohingB. and practices among the 

ignorant people who were not able to 
"bear the sublimer doctrine of the unity 
of the divine nature. 

Modem inquiry has not justified this 
view of the national faith. Egyptolo- 

gion really poly- tation have failed to dis- 
cover the double teaching 
referred to. Nor have they clearly noted 
any underlying monotheistic faith sup- 
porting the well-known mythologies of 
the race. We must be content to regard 
the religious speculation of the priests 
as reaching no higher than a polytheis- 
tic mythology. 

As to scientific development, much 
should be said in praise of the attain- 
Snperfor soien. ments of the Egyptians; 
T^tVitr t^t here, again, we are 
Egyptians. confronted with the fact 

that scientific knowledge is not liter- 
ature. In a comparatively adequate 
knowledge of some departments of nat- 
ural science the Egyptians were the 
first of ancient peoples. We have 
grounds for thinking them the greatest 
astronomers and chemists of all antiq- 
uity. As yet it is not definitely known 
to what extent they had investigated 
and determined the phenomena of the 
heavens. There are, however, good 
grounds for believing that the more rec- 
ondite and difficult parts of astronomy 
had been, to a certain limit, traversed 
by this people — ^this, too, at an age 
before the Chaldee stargazers gave 
themselves to the study of the skies. 

The Egyptians were the first of peo- 
ples to note the difference between plan- 
ets and fixed stars. They discovered 
the wandering character of the former. 



and the invariable relations of the lat- 
ter. The earth was properly relegated 

to the place of a planet. Excellence and 

The limitations of plane- ^^^^^^ 
tary motion across the astronomy, 
heavens furnished the boundaries of the 
zodaic. This great belt was divided 
into twelve signs, and each sign into 
thirty degrees. The north pole of the 
heavens was found. Star maps were 
constructed. The character of the lunar 
motions and phenomena was carefully 
determined. The relations of sun- 
motion and moon-motion also were 
found out and made the basis of accu- 
rate time measurement. 

Sweeping on into more difficult inquiry, 
the Egyptian astronomer traced the 
equator and the ecliptic on the skies as 
two great celestial hoops crossing each 
other at a definite angle in the eastern 
and western concave of the heavens. 
The equinoxes were thus established on 
scientific principles. In a still pro- 
founder depth of the inquiry, the slow- 
sliding motion of the one celestial hoop 
on the other was ascertained, thus re- 
vealing the precession of the equinoxes 
in space, with the consequent swing of 
the entire heavens around the visible 
horizon. The equinoxial period was 
quite certainly known to the scholars of 
Memphis and Cairo at a date in the 
world's history when all Europe and the 
greater part of Asia were still regarding 
the heavens as a cerulean curtain hung 
up like a barbaric tent over the flat area 
of the earth. 

It were vain to enter the realm of con- 
jecture with suppositions relative to the 
attainments of the Egyp- Knowledge of 
tians in other branches of Sl^tSln^^^^f** 
natural science. There are *^® theocracy, 
grounds for believing them to have been 
the founders of that chemistry which 
has at length, after so many centuries. 
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laid bare the molecular secrets of na- 
ture. We may suppose that the laws of 
matter in mass were also investigated 
and the principia of physics ascertained. 

There is, in Egyptian learning, a 
glimpse here and there of the contest 
which has gone on in all ages of the 
world between free inquiry into the 
laws of the natural world and that theo- 
cratic spirit which assumes in every age 
the prerogative of determining the limi- 
tations of knowledge. In Egypt the 
learned classes were the priests. There, 
as elsewhere, the priests were in the 
earlier ages investigators of natural 
phenomena. The Egyptian religious 
system was, at the first, an inquiry into 
the laws of the visible universe ; but the 
theocracy at length, having systema- 
tized existing knowledge into a certain 
lore, would have that lore made into an 
unchangeable body of learning having 
the force of ultimate truth and the char- 
acter of fixedness. 

As soon as this disposition appeared 
there was the usual break between nat- 
ural philosophy and religion. The for- 
Katoraiphiios- mer was henceforth ham- 
?5^o^SZ*of Pered by the latter. The 
the priests. investigation of nature 
must thereafter be conducted under the 
dictation of a priesthood. The exten- 
sion of the area of knowledge was at an 
end, and religion itself began to be 
dwarfed into superstitions and mythol- 
ogies under the influence of the same 
spirit which had chilled scientific inves- 
tigation into a barren delivery. 

The most striking peculiarity of the 
literature of Egypt is what may be called 
_ ^ its horizontal character. It 

HoTizontal onar- 

aoterofEgyp- does not appear, as we 

tian literature. /* ji •^ ^ i. t. •!. 

find it, to have been, as it 
certainly must have been, the product 
of evolutionary processes, but rather to 
have been the unvarying level work of a 



changeless age by a changeless people 
in a changeless country. Egyptologists 
have not been able to note the usual 
stages of literary evolution in the case 
of the Egyptian people. Little de- 
velopment of style may be noted in the 
transition from one age to another. 
Even when the great breaks occurred in 
the methods of recording thought, no 
corresponding change may be noted in 
the literature itself. 

Passing from one kind of literary 
work to another, the prevalent manner 
is retained. Whether the work be his- 
tory, fiction, homily, ritual, or poem, 
the method of treatment is uniform and 
level throughout. There seems to have 
been no historical evolution in the 
thought and expression of the people. 
As a matter of fact, the evolution of 
Egyptian letters lies below the dawn of 
what we are able to discover. The proc- 
ess of development went on until a cer- 
tain method of bald, flat literary expres- 
sion was attained, and this became 
henceforth as conventional as the race 
itself — as level as the valley, which that 
race inhabited. 

The most important part of Egyptian 
letters is history. This was cultivated 
from the earliest ages. We Race passion fbr 
are unable to discover a JJlg^ri^^'* 
time in the development of records, 
the early dynasties when historical writ- 
ings seem not to have been produced. 
It was the passion to engrave current 
annals on stone. In all parts of the 
country the practice prevailed. Every- 
where, on obelisk, fagade of temple, and 
chamber of tomb, the surface of the 
granite was covered with historical rec- 
ords. There was a disposition among 
builders and scribes to leave as few parts 
as jiossible of suitable surface unoccupied 
with such writings. We have already 
in another place referred to the preva 
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lence of hieroglyphics, and at a later 
period the hieratic writings.' In course 




PAPYRUS THICKET. 
Dnwn by B. StroHber^cr. 

of time the papyrus roll was taken by 

' See Riflpath's Universal Hislory, Book First, 
pp. 98-101, 



the learned as the material on which to 
record their literary products. 

Of all this much has been preserved. 
In the fate of things the Greeks were 
more fortunate than the Reiativo prw- 
Egyptians in the parchment ^I^^Cntand 
multiplication of their lit- ocuiptureB. 
erary works and the transmission of the 
same to posterity ; but their abundance 
could hardly be said to surpass that of 
Egypt, and in the matter of inscrip- 
tions on imperishable materials, the 
Hellenes fell far below their predeces- 
sors of the valley of the Nile. We must 
remember also that the literature of the 
Egyptians, notwithstanding the pains 
taken by them to preserve their records, 
must in large part have perished. Re- 
flect for a moment upon the remoteness 
of the age which we are here consider. 
ing. Note the wars which fell upon 
Egypt through many centuries of time, 
and the historical cataclysms to which 
the country was subjected. Mark the 
ravages and burnings which were some- 
times purposely directed against the rec- 
ords of this people. Time, war, flood, 
and fire dealt upon the recorded history 
and literature of the Egyptian race as 
though it were a thing hateful to the 
sense of man and nature ! And yet note 
well the surviving wreck of what must 
have been the prodigious literary activity 
of the Egj-ptians. Within the present 
age the tombs of the Pharaohs have given 
up their treasures to the extent of work- 
ing almost a revolution in ancient history. 
How much remains still undiscovered 
and untranslated no man may know. Of 
books proper not much has been pre- 
served from the earlier ages; but the 
stony leaves of the inscriptions still un- 
fold, as they have done, on the wonder- 
ing gaze of men for more than two 
thousand years. 

After history, perhaps the religious 
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books of the Egyptians are most impor- 
tant ; that is, most important from (t liter- 
ary point of view. They 

Importance and •' * •• j 

abundance of re- are also most abundant. 

ligiooB books. x\t -ui x ji* 

We are able to discover 
with tolerable certainty the theological 
system developed by the priesthood. 
The famous Book of the Dead has 
been preserved. It is in the hieratic 
writing. The oldest copy in existence 
was discovered in the sarcophagus of a 
queen belonging to the eleventh dy- 
nasty. The date of the work is contro- 
verted, like all the other dates of early 
Egyptian annals. Some Egyptologists 
have placed the production of the oldest 
copy of the Book of the Dead as early as 
the year 3000 B. C. 

What adds to our astonishment is that 
the work was in its language and method 
i^angnage and already obsolescent at the 
Stit^'SSS^of time of its deposition in 
the Dead." the tomb. The sense of 

many parts of the work and the forms of 
speech in which the same was expressed 
belong to an archaic epoch, in so much 
that the work was in the hands of the 
priests of the eleventh dynasty much as 
a Latin missal is to-day in the hands of 
an English or American bishop. The 
ritual contains on the margin many 
notes and glosses sometimes extending 
to the revision and explication of whole 
chapters. 

This Book of the Dead^ so greatly 
prized by Egyptologists, since it contains 
the funeral ritual which was observed in 
the epoch of the Pharaohs, has been 
found in many forms belonging to many 
periods of Egyptian history. It exists 
in hieratic copies, in demotic copies on 
papyrus, and in Coptic. The latest 
known copy belongs to the second cen- 
tury of our era. The work consists of a 
hundred and sixty-six chapters. The 
fundamental idea is to give an account 



of the experiences and adventures of the 
soul after death. It is a sort of post- 
mortem itinerary, descriptive of the 
vicissitudes and trials of the immortal 
ghost which once was man. 

Great were the trials of the disem- 
bodied spirit in its journey through the 
shadows and terrors of the Trials of the 
nether world. Here came ""^^^ 
in the tremendous motive jTidgment. 
of theological orthodoxy on the part of the 
dead. The names and titles of the al- 
most numberless gods of the Egyptian 
pantheon must have Ifeen committed to 
memory by the soul in earth-life; for 
the recitation of these names and titles 
were the passports through the shadows 
of the underland. That spirit who could 
not repeat the list of the gods and tell 
their oflSces in the eternal world might 
not reach the judgment hall of Osiris. 
But if the dead could repeat the census 
of the immortals without error he might 
enter before Osiris and be judged for 
immortality. There sat a court of forty- 
two judges, expert in the forty-two 
deadly sins enumerated in the religious 
books. The deeds of the earth-life were 
the criterion of justification or of con- 
demnation. 

Thus may be seen the importance 
which the Egjyptian would attribute to 
the possession of a copy of "Book of the 
the Book of the Dead and to a f^^f ^XTr- 
knowledge of its contents. <^®^- 
There were scribes and publishers who 
prepared and sold the book in many 
styles suited to the wealth and rank of 
the purchaser. The book so possessed 
was regarded as the most important of 
the Egyptian household library. It was 
preserved with care during the life of 
the purchaser, and when he died was 
deposited with his mummy in the burial 
case. 

If no copy of the work was possessed 
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by the family when a death occurred, 
then one was immediately purchased, 
inscribed with the name of the deceased, 
and deposited in his mummy case. Thus 
might the Osirian 
judges be cajoled 
into the belief 
that the spirit of 
the dead, coming 
thus to judgment 
as one of the faith- 
ful, with the book 
of the orthodox 
in his hand, had 
been a devout and 
religious man on 
earth! The pa- 
pyrus roll, though 
sealed up and nev- 
er opened by the 
deceased, and 
bearing his name 
in new ink, was to 
be accepted as an 
evidence of the 
orthodox disci- 
pline of his life! 
The scheme was 
strongly analo- 
gous in such cases SBPUICHRAt, FIGVRK— IMAGE 

with that death- 
bed repentance to 
which modern theology assigns the whole 
theological and religious value of a life- 
time. 

From this custom among the Egyp- 
tians modem research has been able to 
BMaona for the recover hundreds of spec- 
imens of papyrus rolls con- 
taining the Book of the 
Dead. Besides this work, there was 
another of an analogous character called 
the Book of ike Lower World. From 
these, together with other writings of the 
kind, both the theological notions and the 
priestly practices and ritual of the Eg3'p- 
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tian hierarchy have been determined. 
One class of writings describes the meta- 
morphoses of the gods. In these the 
vagaries and mysticism of the priestly 
imagination are exhibited at their wild- 
est flight. 

Passing into the domain of ethics, the 
writings of the Egyptians had a higher 
value. Their moral treatises were some- 
times presented in the form of dis- 
courses, lectures, or essays, Moral traaUBOB 
and again as chapters of t^'^^^^^ 
proverbs. Sometimes the «' papyri, 
treatise took the form of a letter, as 
though addressed from friend to friend 
or from teacher to pupil. But the tone 
and manner of the thing indicate plainly 
that the epistolary form was adopted as 
a literary expedient — that the work in 
question was not actually a private letter, 
but a public treatise. 

Of such kind is one of the oldest 
Egyptian rolls which have been discov- 
ered. It is an ethical work assigned to 
Ptah Hotep. It is in hieratic character 
and done in the manner of the scribes 
of the eleventh dynasty. In Leyden 
there is a collection of papyri containing 
a large part of the Egyptian proverbial 
philosophy. In Paris there is a demotic 
roll of like character but of later date, 
belonging perhaps to the second or third 
century of our era. The marvel of the 
thing is that the spirit and literary man- 
ner of these documents, separated pos- 
sibly in their composition by the space 
of nearly three thousand years, are vir- 
tually the same. Each uses the parable. 
Each explains abstract truth by stories 
and allegories of common life. In the 
epistolary treatises of whatever date the 
same identical literary method is em- 
ployed. 

In their works of fiction and their 
poems the ancient Egyptians revealed 
a modicum of imagination and fancy 
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Their wit seems to have taken the fonn 
of qiuint conceits. We may note in 
EgyptiMJwit this class of literary pro- 
XS~u" <i^<=tion something of the 
•nee. Same qualities which are 

observable in the poetical and fictional 
efforts of the Chinese and Japanese. 

We should not pass from this branch 
of the subject without noting some of 
the technical and professional literature 



statement that some of the earliest Pha- 
raohs were experts in anatomy. The 
Berlin papyrus presents an anatomy of 
the human body. This seems to be 
done not so much for the purpose of 
teaching the character and anatomical 
functions of the bodily organs, as to show 
their relation to medical treatment io 
disease. The therapeutics of the treatise 
occupies the larger part. The formulae 
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of this people. Dr. Brugsch has done 
much for modem times in his work on 
the Medical Art of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. His inquiries are based upon 
the examination of papyri containing 
the medical lore and formula- of the 
doctors of Old Egypt. The best of all 
suclj treatises is the Berlin papyrus, 
which is of a very ancient date — ^thought 
by some indeed to belong to the second 
dynasty \ 

To Manetho we are indebted for the 



for prescriptions are given somewhat 
after the modem manner; but the agents 
of cure differ much from the drugs that 
are employed in modem times. The 
materials of the Egyptian materia medi- 
ca were the milk of different animals, 
salt, vinegar, honey, lard, ammonia, for 
internal administration, and draughts 
and raw flesh for external treatment. 
It is noticeable that the injection as a 
method of cure was known and prac- 
ticed. 
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The promising part of this medical 
lore was that which excluded magic and 
thus brought the system to 
the basis of science. Thif 
may be said, however, 
only of the older papyri. In later times 
Egyptian practice, in common with that 
of the Greeks and nearly all other an- 
cient nations, included the use of charms, 
superstitions, magical tricks, incanta- 
tions, prayers. With regret we are 
obliged to take note of the fact that the 
sickness of the mind, rather than of .the 
body, was a part of the common malady. 
Love, then as ever, was regarded as 
liable to diseased conditions. Love- 
powders were administered to heal the 
deranged affections of lovers and sweet- 
hearts, of husbands and wives. 

Of Egyptian romances we possess sev- 
eral specimens. One of these, known as 
the Tale of the Two Brothers, is pre- 
Diflbront Tiaws Served in a papyrus be- 
tT^^^t. longii^g to the British Mu- 
tton, seum. The other, called 
the Romance of Selna, was found in the 
tomb of a Coptic monk by Dr. Brugsch, 
■who has translated the story and pub- 
lished it in the Archceological Review for 
1867. Fortunately, the two works ex- 
Tiibit two different views of life, the one 
Tealistic and low; the other, romantic. 
The inquirer might well believe himself 
in possession of two modem fictions of 
different types, the first devoted to the 
rough humor and coarse virtues of the 
underlife, and the other to the idealistic 
and sentimental state of existence. Here, 
as everywhere, the extremes of virtue 
and vice are exhibited. The women of 
the one are animals under the dominion 
-of passion; of the other, princesses un- 
der the dominion of ethereal sentiments. 
Among the Egyptians letter writing 
T*fas practiced as an every-day art. Here 
we are on the level with the common life, 



and are able to note its undisguised 
moods and tenses. About eighty letters 
have been recovered from Epinoiarr cor- 
the literary ruins of an- ^S^Xtrr^ 
cient Egypt. In thirteen ^''^ 
instances the names of the writers are 
preserved. It could not be expected 
that unprofessional letters in any age or 
country would rise to the level of liter- 
ature. 

Such expectation in the case of the 
Egyptians would be disappointed by the 
fact. Fifty-eight Egyptian epistles of 



common life are preserved in the British 
Museum. These seem to constitute a 
collection of correspondence made by 
three scribes belonging perhaps to the 
sixteenth century B. C. The subject- 
matter of the letters is as varied and 
commonplace as the affairs of every-day 
human existence. Not indeed from the 
subjects discussed, but from the nature 
of the writing and the general signifi- 
cance of the specimens, do these letters 
carry their value to the scholars and an- 
tiquarians of our age. 
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Still another class of these writings 
were the fables. The Egyptians were 
_ ^ ^ sufficiently humorous and 

Fables and &bii* . . - - 

lists of the satirical to adapt the man- 

gypt aas. xiQ^s of mankind to • the 

lower' animals. These were made to 
converse after the manner of -^sop's in- 
vention, and to strike off the follies of 
humanity. The fabulists appear to have 
enjoyed immunity. They leveled their 
wit against all classes of persons, includ- 
ing the king. This is the more remark- 
able when we remember that the king 
was held to be sacred in both his of- 
fice and his person; but the Pharaohs 
were not spared. They, and the nobles 
of the court and the priests, were satir- 
ized and caricatured in a manner to do 
honor to the sarcasm and humor of the 
Greeks. The skill of the Egyptians in 
making pictures sharpened the weapon,' 
and the fabulist cut right and left among 
his victims. 

Among the writings recovered from 
the monuments of ancient Egypt are 
Legal and jndi- large numbers of judicial 
^^^pteofpin. papers covering the prac 
*»^'-" tice and processes of law. 

While these can hardly be regarded as 
literature, they are of g^eat historical 
value. Some of these papers contain 
the pleas of lawyers; others, the judg- 
ments of courts, including decrees for 
the settlement of estates and treaties 
with foreign countries. 

The reader may well inquire for the 
higher forms of literary endeavor. In 
a few instances epic poetry was at- 
tempted. One such, belonging to the 
epoch of Ramses the Great, has been 
recovered. It is c Ailed the Epic of 
Pentaur^ and has for its subject-matter 
the victories and conquests of Ramses 
in his wars with the Canaanites. This 
poem was probably regarded by the 
Egyptians as their Iliad. The epoch of 



Ramses was the heroic period of Egyp- 
tian history. In some parts the story is 
told with considerable vigor. Incidents 
are graphically and dramatically related. 
Ramses himself is the hero, not un« 
worthy to rank as such even when com- 
pared with the heroes of the Greeks. 

The work in question is called the 
Epic of Pentaur from the name of the 
scribe who composed it, in the seventh 
year of Ramses II. ^o it is stated at 
the bottom of the papyrus preserved in 
the British Museum. The general tenor 
of the poem is a song of war. The 
Pharaoh is in battle with the Cheta (Hit* 
tites). Their king, with his bowmen 
and chariots of war, had made an am- 
bush northwest of Kadesh. The Pha- 
raoh in his chariot bears down into the 
midst of the enemy, where he was sur- 
rounded by two thousand five hundred 
of their chariots bearing each three men 
of war. Then the g^eat Ramses cried 
out: 

**My archers and my chariots have 
abandoned me ; none of them is here to 
fight beside me. What is ^ ^_ 

^ Song of Ramses 

the will of my father Am- in battle with 

•N T -L i7 x-L 1. tkeHittites. 

mon? Is he a father who 
denies his son ? Or have I followed my 
own thoughts? Did I not set forth at 
thy command; has not my mouth led 
my armies, and thy counsel guided 
them? Have I not celebrated many 
brilliant festivals, and filled, thy house 
with booty? Thirty thousand bulls I 
have sacrificed with odorous herbs and 
perfumes of all kinds. I have built thee 
temples of stone ; I bring obelisks from 
Elephantine, and cause the everlasting 
stones to be carried down. For thee, 
the g^eat ships swim upon the sea to 
bring thee the tribute of the nations. 
Has the like been done before? Ruin 
on him who opposes thee; salvation to 
him who comprehends thee, Ammon. 
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On thee I call. I am alone before thee 
in the midst of unknown nations. My 
bowmen and chariots left me when I 
called; no one heard me when I cried 
for help. But I choose Ammon before 
thousands of bowmen and millions of 



•tOmCAL VESSEL OF BRONZE— THOTH ANP BAFEKH 

WRtTtNG THE NAUB OF RAUSES. 

Dnwn by Adolph Giuiiith. 

chariots. The devices of men are noth- 
ing; Ammon will deliver from them." 
These words echoed in Hermonthis. 
Ra comes to him who calls upon him. 
" He reaches to thee his hand. He flies 
to thee, Ramses Miamun. I am with 
thee; I am thy father, the sun, and my 



hand is with thee." . . . "Courage! 
Stablish thine heart, my charioteer. 
Like the divine hawk, I will xha god Ammoa 
swoop into their midst; Pj.^SSi" 
they shall be overthrown WsJbea. 
and hewn down into the dust. Ammon 
were no god if he glorified not my face 
before the countless hosts." The king 
pi-essed into the midst of the miserable 
Cheta; six times he pressed into their 
midst. "My bowmen and charioteers 
came at the hour of evening from their 
camp ; they found the whole region cov- 
ered with dead bathed in their blood. 
His holiness answered his army and the 
captains who had not fought. Ye did 
not well to leave me alone in the midst 
of the enemies. I have fought, I have 
beaten back thousands of enemies, and 
I was alone. The horses which drew 
me were ' Might-in-Thebes ' and ' Rest- 
in -the-upper-land.' As soon as I am 
within my royal gates, I command that 
they have com every day before the 
god Ra." When the earth again be- 
came light, he began the conflict again ; 
he dashed into the battle like a bull, 
which hurls himself upon geese, and with 
him the mighty lion beside his horses. 
Rage inflamed all his limbs. They 
were hewn in pieces before his mares. 
The chief of the miserable Cheta sent 
to call upon the great name of his maj- 
esty. " Thou art the sun, Aposuopiioof 
the god of both worlds; SS^S^ 
thou art Sutech the great Tiotor. 
conqueror, the son of heaven. Baal is 
in all thy limbs. Terror is upon the 
land of Cheta ; thou hast possessed thy- 
self of their inwards forever." The 
slave said, as he spoke to Pharaoh: 
"Since Ammon has granted to thee 
that Egypt and- the nation of the Cheta 
shall be slaves at thy feet, and Ra has 
granted thee the dominion over them, 
thou canst slay thy slaves ; they are in 
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har. 



thy power; we lie bowed to tlie earth, 
ready to obey thy command. O brave 
king, delight of the warriors, grant us 
the breath of our lives ! " The king 
summoned his generals in order to hear 
the message and write an answer, and 
toward midday he took ship. He re- 
turned in peace with his army to Egypt. 
The whole earth has subjected itself to 
his name, and the princes, lying on the 
ground, worship his countenance. 

Strangely enough, a corresponding 
personal epic, called the Story of Mohar^ 
Qaestionof the has been recovered, and 
^st^ylfSL this is, as it were, the 

Odyssey of the Egyptian 
race. A certain Prince Mohar goes 
abroad, as if to seek the world and ex- 
plore it. He has adventures, and sees 
strange things in foreign lands. Who 
he was the critics have not determined. 
Some think a prince of the royal family. 
Some have contended that Mohar was 
Moses or Joshua ; others, that he was a 
fictitious character. Dr. Brugsch holds 
the view that both the prince and his 
journey were unreal — ^merely imagined 
as a literary expedient for furnishing an 
account of the life and manners of 
foreign peoples. 

Doubtless the recovered writings of 
the Egyptians are but a small fraction of 
those which have been swallowed up in 
the aby6s of time. From one point of 
view it seems regrettable that the liter- 



ary product of any people in any age of 
the world should perish ; but from an- 
other, it would seem not only tolerable, 
but desirable, that such LossofEgyp- 
intellectual debris from the ^^^^ 
early and merely tenta- grettabie. 
tive periods of human life should pass 
away. It could hardly be expected that 
the modem world would be greatly im- 
proved or enlightened by the writings 
of the ancient people under considera- 
tion. It is not the subject-matter of such 
writings — ^not the things of which they 
treat — ^but their significance rather as a 
part of the intellectual expression of the 
whole human race that gives to them 
their value. 

In particular it is the historical signi- 
ficance and sidelight of such works that 
awaken the keenest interest of our times 
in them. Here we have Elements of vai- 
the records of a people who ^^^^^^ 
once lived, and flourished. cientEgyptiana. 
It is indisputable that the Egyptians 
forer^ all, other nations with whom we 
are acquainted in the production and 
development of a civilized life. The 
way in which they did it, the general 
features of the civilization which they 
produced, the details of the manners and 
products of this most antique of the en- 
lightened peoples of the earth, must con- 
tinue to have, as it has had for many 
ages, the highest interest for modem 
scholars and antiquarians. 
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N the matter of technoU 
ogy and the arts, the 
Egyptians surpassed 
all other nations of an- 
tiquity. It is doubt- 
less true that the in- 
dustrial life was better 
developed in the valley of the Nile than in 
any other part of the Old World. In 
Greece the intellectual and artistic life 
far surpassed the life of industry and 
artisanship. It was in the products of 
thought that the Greeks exceeded all 
men. In the products of manual indus- 
try the first place must be given to the 
men of Egjrpt 

It is not needed in this connection to 
elucidate again the wonderful architec- 
ture produced by the Egyptians. The 
Abnndaaee and remnants of this work still 
I^SSSi'S^r^' survive. The reUcs of the 
»»*»»• age of greatness astonish 

the modem inquirer as greatly as they 
surprised the wandering Greeks. In 
every part of the valley we find the rem- 
nants of an age of building, the like of 
which can hardly be paralleled even in 
the richest parts of Greece. Here it was 
that great building was practiced at an 
age when all the rest of the world was in 
midnight darkness. 

The country had in this respect the 
favor of nature. The valley abounded 
everywhere in building stone of the best 
and most available varieties. As far south 

as Thebes the prevailing 
is limestone. Be- 
^^'i*!"- tween Thebes and Asswan 

sandstone abounds; but in many parts 
of the valley the well-known granite is 
found in inexhaustible abundance. To 
this we should add that the soil and con- 

M.— Vol. 3—33 



Nature fkrored 
Egypt with in- ^^^i^ 
ezhaostible ma- ^ "'"*' 



ditions of Egjrpt favored the production 
of bricks as much as did the Mesopota« 
mian valley. It thus happened that 
the materials of substantial building 
were furnished by nature, in inex- 
haustible measure, to the ancient Egyp- 
tian race. 

The principal granite quarries were 
those of Elephantis and Syene. From 
these situations the quarried stone might 
be con veyed down the river, ^ 

"^ Quarries and 

though the Egyptians ap- varieties of 
pear to have preferred ^^*"^»^^«* 
overland transportation. The modem 
inquirer may well be astonished at the 
conveyance of enormous obelisks and 
other monoliths for hundreds of miles 
by hand power down the valley. We 
do not find among the ruins of Egjrpt 
foreign stone, unless we reckon the 
Ethiopian granite to be of this kind. 
Antiquarian research has now shown 
that the more easily worked sandstone 
preceded granite in the older structures 
of the country. The ancient temples of 
Thebes are, for the most part, of this 
variety of stone. 

Standing before the monumental 
remains of Egypt we find ourselves face 
to face with original inven- originauty of 
tion. Aforetime it was con- ^'e^slT/"" 
jectured that the style of buUders. 
building here practiced was brought from 
India ; but closer inquiry has shown the 
contrary. We may reckon, therefore, 
that the Egyptian architecture is the 
most original in the world. Here we 
have the outlines and prefigurements of 
what a truly primitive race, acting under 
the natural laws of development, was 
able to produce in an age distant from 
the present by nearly fifty centuries ! 
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It suffices to notice the extent and I 
variety of the works under considera- 
tion. The Great Pyramid is the most I 



he found. If the quarrying and dress. 

ing of stone of the hardest varieties, and 

the transportation of the same from 

great distances, he the Rank of tho 

standard of achieve- »""Py"ri« 



gigantic structure ever raised by man. 
In the building of this huge monument 
is displayed nearly all the architectural 
skill of the human race. If solidity and 
durability be the criteria, here they may | 



pose that a modem engineer were 
required to raise this structure ! 
Suppose that modern art were re- 
quired to polish and engrave these 
I tremendous blocks I Suppose that 

1 the recent builder were required to 

* construct these chambers far within 

* and to make them accessible in such 
5 manner, through apertures from ten 
I to twenty rods in extent, as to pre- 

u serve them dry and ventilated for 
§ ages of time ! And yet this gigan- 
». tic work was the caprice of a king, 
z reared for the ultimate purpose of 

2 keeping his mummy hid ! 

2 We shall not again in this con- 
f. nection enter upon a description of 
s the pyramids. That FrramidB da- 

I work we have tried to 2^^^, 

3 perform elsewhere.' "^ bniidor^ 

g We may revert, however, to the 
^ uses which have been assigned to 
» these tremendous monuments. 
% Some have supposed them to have 
^ an astronomical signification; oth- 

* ers, that they were erected to elu- 
° cidate some of the mysteries ol 
5 religion ; others, that they were de- 
signed as commemorative monu- 
ments. Mariette Bey, however, has 
shown in our own age that each 
pyramid was simply a tomb. It 
was intended to preserve, as if to 
eternity, the mummy of the royal 
personage who erected it. In every 

single instance careful exploration has 
revealed a sepulchral chamber within 
the monument. 



•See Ridpath's Universal History, Book First, 

pp. 5'-53- 
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All of the pyramids are on the west- 
ern bank of the Nile. This was the re- 
gion of the setting sun. 
~ I ever 

""^ associated in the Egyptian 

mind with the fact of death. Out there, 
accordingly, on the ridge marking the 
western liipit of the Nile valley, at the 
place where the descending orb of day 



Drawn by B. Siiasiberger. 

cuts the horizon and goes down into 
darkness, the great tombs of our kings 
shall be built. The king is the sun 
of Egypt. He, too, at the last goes 
over to his setting. Like the sun of the 
heavens, he must disappear forever 
from our view in the western horizon. 
There his pyramid shall be built, and 
shall remain forever. 

Tomb building was a part of the civ- 
ilization of Egypt. It was made so by 



the prevailing sentiment of the people. 
The most reverential of all opinions prev- 
alent among the Egyp- Tomb bnildlnc 
tians was that which raised K^tSSU 
the ancestors of the race ofuwpoopie. 
to the rank and character of gods. It 
seemed a corollary of such a faith that 
the body of the ancestor should be. pre- 
served against the ravages of decay. 
The invention of embalm- 
ment answered to this de- 
sire, and the erection of im- 
perishable tombs followed 
the invention of embalm- 
ment. 

The rock tombs of Egypt 
preceded the pyramids. 
They also succeeded them; 
for long after the age of the 
pyramids tombs continued 
to be built, either in the 
sides of rocky projections, 
- in nattiral caverns, or above 
ground. It is from these 
silent chambers of the past 
that modern inquiry has ex- 
tracted its historical treas- 
ures. 

As a rule, the Egyptian 
tombs are devoid of archi- 
tectural decoration. The 
facade, however, is adorned 
with sculptures. Within the 
vault painting was resorted 
to for the purpose of depict- 
ing the incidents of the life of the de- 
ceased. The usage of the country was 
such that each man, ac- 

Ante-mortem 
cording to his rank and construction of 

.... . , , I • sepalchers. 

ability, might prepare his 

own tomb. Very little was left for post- 
humous enterprise. No sooner did a 
new kmg ascend the throne than he be- 
gan to prepare for his exit from the 
world. He ordered his workmen to plan 
his tomb. The excavation was made, 
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the sarcophagal chamber prepared, and 
then from year to year during the reign 
the work went on to completion, so that 
at the king's decease there generally re- 
mained to be performed only his funeral. 
Along with the pyramids and tombs 
must be enumerated the Egyptian tem- 
ples. Structures of this kind date back 
to a period fully two thou- 
sand years before our era. 
wuseo. jj^ appears that at the first 

there was a preference among the Egyp- 
tians for cutting their temples out of the 
native rock. This method was prac- 



architectural forms produced by the 
Egyptians; but it is now known that 
the work of the tombs is more primitive, 
and that the temples were imitated 
therefrom. 

The temple-building age in Egypt ex- 
tended from the Theban ascendency, 
about two thousand years Reach of the 
before our era, to the age ^Pf^C^' 
of the Ptolemies. During ofawnotore. 
this long-extended period the Nile 
valley was filled with structures of this 
kind. Thebes herself became the chief 
seat of the temple-building epoch. Sir 



SITE OF THEBES.— Dnwo \tj Edward Hildcbnndl. 



ticed at least where the situation seemed 
to favor. At Abu-Simbel, in Nubia, 
we have the most famous example of 
this variety of structure. Here the prec- 
ipice was cut down into a fa9ade. On 
either side of the entrance there was a 
colossal statue sixty-six feet in height. 
Between these was the doorway. With- 
in were halls and apartments and 
shrines, all carved from the natural 
rock. At Ghizeh, in Lower Egypt, 
there was another temple constructed by 
excavation, though in this case the build- 
ing above ground was carried up in the 
usual manner. Some have supposed 
tbat fnese rock temples were the earliest 



John Gardner Wilkinson has enumerated 
five styles of Egyptian temples. The 
first of these was the sanctuary temple, 
so called, having a single chamber and 
shrine. The second, or peripteral, tem. 
pie was surrounded exteriorly with 
columns. The third variety was called 
the temple in aniis, having a colonnade, 
or portico, with columns in front. The 
next variety was the multi-columnar 
temple, noted for the many porticoes and 
colonnades with which it was sur- 
rounded. The fifth variety was the 
court temple, having the pyramidal 
tower, or propylon, in front. 

All of these varieties were wrought 
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out to a high degree of perfection. In 
course of time the temple proper was en- 
Priesti7 T«8i- larged, with residences for 
ytolt^Mwel'"^ the priests. A courtyard 
nsd oboiiito. in many cases was thrown 
out in front, and this in turn was in- 



were generally covered with sculptures 
and inscriptions — a class of writings by 
which the knowledge of modem times 
has been greatly extended. 

The Egyptian architecture was char- 
acterized by the greatest solidity. Noth- 



COLUMN.-i KROM THE GREAT HALL. OF KAKNAK,— Onv 



I by Bcmhard Fi« 



closed with a colonnade. One of the 
most striking features of this architec- 
ture was the propylseum, or front eleva- 
tion, sloping up at the two sides and 
square at the top, presenting the aspect 
of a truncated pyramid. The propylsea 



ing equal to it in this respect has been 
produced by the sons of men. Only the 
building of the Greeks and Romans has 
approached it in the contention for ever- 
lasting duration. In point of fact, the 
stone cutting and adjustment of the 
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Egyptian masons and builders reached a I exactitude and artistic skill. It is found 
degree of perfection which can not be \ that the ohelisks were produced on the 
surpassed, whatever 
may be the scientific 
advantages of the pres- 
ent or the future. The 
stone work of Egypt 
was done on scientific 
principles. Geometry 
was applied in every 
part, and the fact that 
the undisturbed struc- 
ture of the Pharaohonic 
workmen still remains 
for the admiration of g 
travelers sufBciently ;g 
attests its unrivaled | 
excellence. -* 

In connection with g 
buildings, such as a 
temples, palaces, and % 
tombs, the Egyptians r 
cultivated five addi- g 
tional kinds of work. ^ 
The first of these was J 
statues, many of which ° 
were of prodigious „ 
size. That of Mem- » 
non, famous through- | 
out the world, is, ex- ? 
elusive of the pedes- ? 
tal, fifty-three feet in 
height. The second 
class of work in this 
category is the obelisk, 
those tapering mono- 
liths of granite and 
syenite which have so 
greatly excited the 
wonder and admiration 
of mankind. These 
pillars are perfectly 
produced. The sur- 



face is polished to the highest degree of [ most careful geometrical calculations, 
perfection. The hieroglyphics done The slope, for instance, varies according 
thereon are cut with all the engraver's | to the different styles from a proportion 
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between the diameter of the base and 
the height of one to twelve for the 
loftier and more elegant variety, to one 
to seven and three fourths which is the 
proportion in the lower kind. 

The third architectural feature is pre- 
sented in the column. The reader should 
remember that so far as our knowledge 
Orf gination of extends it was here in this 
t^b^^"^ Nile valley that the statue 
Egyptians. as an effigy of the human 
or divine form, the obelisk, and the col- 
umn were invented- — not imitated from 
the works of some other people and 
country. It is of no small interest to 
reflect that here, so far as we know, is 
the origin of that multifarious statuary 
and wonderful columnar evolution which 
have played so important a part in the 
architecture and artistic embellishments 
of all nations. Nor should we fail to 
note the fact that of columns at least 
seven varieties — ^beginning with the 
square pillar set as it were in relief in 
the side of the structure to which it be- 
longs, and extending through various 
improvements to the so-called Osiride 
column wrought as an effigy of Osiris — 
are exhibited in the architectural wealth 
of the Egyptians. 

To the column we must add also the 
pilaster, or column of low relief, of 
which the Egyptians were the inventors. 
The entablature likewise was the product 

of the same fertile genius. 

Other arohiteo- 

turai inventions This in the Egyptian ar- 
and variations, ^j^j^^^^ture corresponds to 

the like part in modem building, with 
the exception of the omitted frieze. The 
details of the entablature were worked 
out effectively and with perfect taste so 
as to contribute to the seriousness, repose, 
and durability of the structure. 

In these notices of the work of an an- 
cient people we are considering the prod- 
uct simply in its relations to the devel- 



opment of the race. In the remains we 
are able to discover the spirit ^ intent, and 
ambition of the people. Take, for in- 
stance, that feature of the Egyptian 
structure which avoided Geninsand 
the circle and the curve. ^^^^^ 
Glance at the ruins, and we in building, 
find everywhere the outline to be square 
or angular. No circle or even an octa- 
gon may be found. Ever3rthing is rec- 
tangular. All those forms which the 
modem architect so much admires, such 
as the arch, the spire, the dome, the 
minaret, the circular design, were want- 
ing in the severe and unvaried work of 
this ancient race. Like character, like 
product. The Egyptian mind was as 
geometrical and serious as the architec- 
tural remains in which one of its chief 
ambitions was so well expressed. 

We have already spoken of the Egyp- 
tians as the makers of things. Consid- 
ered as manufacturers and ciaim of the 
artisans, theywere the first, JT^.^^^S'S^^. 
if not the most elegant, of trivance. 
ancient peoples. The men of no other 
race have, for instance, invented a paint 
that was so nearly everlasting as that of 
the Egyptians. Who invented the plow ? 
So far as we know it was the Egyptian 
farmer. Who discovered the process of 
making transparent glass? The Egyp. 
tians, certainly. Who first transferred 
his thought to pictorial symbolism? 
Apparently, the man of Egypt. Who 
first added elegance to utility in the ves- 
sel by which he transported himself and 
his merchandise by water? Probably, 
the boatman of the Nile. Who were the 
first spinners of thread — the first weav- 
ers of the web ? The Egyptians. Who 
were the first to uncover and work the 
quarry of stone? to cut therefrom the 
block for some distant building? to learn 
the methods of adjustment and structure? 
If we mistake not, the Egyptians. Who 
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learned accurate measurements and 
invented standards? The Egyptians.' 
Who invented the first instruments of 
music? Who contrived the dance? 
Who gave the first concert? Who dis- 
covered the fermentation of grape juice? 
the process of fulling wool? the rules of 
playing ball? Who, in aword, organized 
the first approximately rational so- 
ciety in all the world? Doubtless, the 
Egyptians. 

To these many and multifarious achieve- 
ments we must add the great facts of 
government and law. Here in the Nile 
valley, at a time when no other race of 
men had advanced in the social and civil 



evolution beyond the clan and nomadic 
tribe, a great political order was estab- 
lished. May we not well be surprised 
at the comparative efficiency and com- 
pleteness of the govern- _ 

^ , , , , EgJT>tlan«WM» 

mental system of the early atsi to estabuah 
Pharaohs? True, it was a '«^*^ -"'"• 
monarchy. The government was not of 
the people, for them, or by them. It 
was of the king, for the king, and by 
the king; but it was nevertheless an 
enlarged and regular system of political 
organization. It had its powers and 
prerogatives, and stood out large, strong, 
and vast against the sky of the remotest 
antiquity. 



CHAPTER CXXV.— GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 



aP we seek for a tribal 
I life in ancient Egypt 

underlying the politi- 
I cal life of the nation, 

we shall seek in vain. 

The civilization that 

supervened was of such 
huge proportions, and withal so regular 
and firm, as to extinguish the preced- 
ing forms under which the people had 
existed. We may not conceive of the 
Egyptians as having come into their 
valley with their government and laws 
already established, for it is evident 
that their government and laws, like 



' Among the debris of the mined masonry of Kar- 
nak a cubit measuring rule has been found belong- 
ing — as is believed — ^to the age of the Ptolemies. 
This measure has been applied to the openings in 
the Great Pyramid and found to be matkematically 
sxaet — this though thousands of years elapsed be- 
tween the building of the pyramid and the malting 
of the ruler. One of the most difficult of modem 
mechanical problems is to preserve the exactitude of 
standards from age to age. The Egyptians were 
able to do it. 



their religion, were developed on the 
ground. This miist have been done in 
the usual way by a long GovBnunwit »p. 
series of processes. The SSS^of 
wonder is that at the re- raoahiBtory. 
motest point of the history of this peo- 
ple, where it runs down against the far 
horizon, the government already rises 
big and round to view. 

The history of Egypt, or rather of the 
Egyptian people, thus differs materially 
from that of almost every ttw"«'^"t tnii 
other people in the world. JSSK 
Even in the case of the Hin- Egypt. 
dus and the Mesopotamians, we are able 
by wisdom, research, and deduction to 
discover the outlines of those shifting 
and transitory forms of society which 
preceded the establishment of regular 
government and the administration of 
law. In all such cases the beginning of 
history is as the dawn. There is a 
morning twilight which precedes the 
sunrise of nationality ; but in the case of 
Egypt the full morning is already thei* 
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with our first glimpse of the country and 
people. 

Not only do the Egyptians thus diffei 
from and surpass the other nations ol 
TheoidmoQ- antiquity by the fact ol 
S^ffl°S:?r priority, but they have the 
'>o™p*»i«>»^ same superior rank in th* 
completeness and efficiency of the gov- 
ernment which they established. It wai 
a monarchy in the true and regulai 
sense of that word. The king was a 
monarch, a ruler. He was pregmineni 
to a degree — ^lifted high above society, 
As we might well suppose, he was regard, 
ed as divine. In the case of other coun- 
tries we have traditions of a time when 
the gods ruled the people. Then came 
another epoch when demigods suc- 
ceeded to authority. Finally, by a heroic 
metainorphosis, the demigod becomes 2 
man, a real king of birth and life and 
death, like his fellows, except for the 
jrreatness of his birth and the exaltation 
of his office. 

Not so in the case of Egypt. There, 
also, we have the tradition of a divine 
The kiiic* and orfgiu for the government. 

FharaohB. were the divine sovereign; 

who ruled the country and people at the 
beginning of things ; but these were suc- 
ceeded by other gods like themselves. 
The kings continued to be of divine ori- 
gin and life. The facts of birth and 
death were only phenomenal in the case 
of the king. The king was one of the 
immortal deities. When we reach the 
dawn of authentic annals the Pharaoh 
comes to us with this form and with this 
authority. He, also, like his divine ances- 
tors, was a god. He was worshiped as 
such by the people whom he governed. 
Their adoration was given during his 
life as well as after his death. 

The act of worship given to theii 
Pharaoh by this people was by no means 
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Though it was in fact merely a mon- 
archy on a large scale of personal des- 
potism, it nevertheless had its defined 
powers and rational methods of action. 
The ancient travelers and philosophers 
were struck with the appearance of the 
Egyptian state almost as much as they 
were with the magnitude and strange- 
ness of the Egyptian monuments. The 
curious Herodotus declared that the 
Egyptians could not have lived without 
their king. Diodorus noted the venera- 
tion in which the monarch was held by 
the people. He records their acts of 
worship and prostration before the sov- 
ereigfn as though he were a very god. 

The bottom of this popular adoration 
of the Pharaoh lay in the fact that the 
Egyptians regarded him as the giver of 
the blessings which they enjoyed. He 
was the descendant of Horus, and for the 
time stood in the place of Horus, dis- 
pensing benefits to his people. The 
king was the deity of the land, and 
through his care and beneficence the 
earth yielded her increase and rejoiced 
in the smile of heaven. 

One thing may here be noted with 
particularity, and that is the comparative 
Why thePha- independence of the priest- 
^.Tt'SlS^- tood which the Egyptian 
priests. kiugs enjoyed. In nearly 

all other primitive states the priestly 
order managed in this way or in that to 
insinuate itself between the king and the 
supernal powers. Unless this could 
be done it could not be made appear 
that the priesthood wa§ a necessity of 
the state. Should the king be able to 
hold communication with the gods with- 
out calling the priest to his assistance, 
then would the priesthood no longer be 
a universal necessity. It was therefore 
the policy of every ancient hierarchy to 
stand between the monarch and the 
gods on high, and constrain him to 



address them only through the priestly 
sanction. 

This done, the monarch was in a 
measure at the mercy of the priest. The 
weakness of ancient gov- power of the 
emments turned largely SJ^^^^^,, 
upon this circumstance. Of J^cos- 
course, no government could be sov- 
ereign and independent when it was 
under the surveillance and protection of 
a priesthood. We note with surprise 
the subserviency of nearly all the an- 
cient kings to the high priest of the 
state. In such a government the hier- 
arch was the monitor-in-chief, to whom 
if any man were wise he would appeal 
in attempting to influence the decision 
and intent of the king. 

It was the peculiarity of the monarchy 
of Egypt that it was not thus hampered. 
The Pharaohs themselves, 

jE tf y I? t-iftn flTocL* 
being not only the Mn^s needed 

descendants of gods but ^^* terpretewu 
real gods, were not obliged to use a 
priest as an interpreter. The Egyptian 
king was himself the high priest of the 
people. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the hierarchy was strongly developed, it 
was not so elaborated as to throw the 
usual restrictions around the king. The 
Pharaoh was thus enabled to represent 
the state and the people, not only in all 
secular affairs, but before the gods. No 
high priest competed with the Pharaoh 
for supreme authority. On the contrary, 
the priests were his servants. The king 
was not attended by menials, but by 
princes and hierarchs. It became the 
highest ecclesiastical honor to serve the 
king. Not only the scribes and nobles 
who attended upon the sovereign and 
carried out his mandates, but the priests 
also were wont, in tSe inscriptions upon 
their tombs, to commemorate the dis- 
tinguished fact that they had been the 
servants of this or that Pharaoh. The 
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priests were thus reduced in ancient 
Egypt to the rank of moral teachers and 
prophets. In this office they might in- 
fluence the king, and still more largely 
influence the people. 

It would be natural to expect that in 
the matter of legislation the priesthood 
Weakness of would be particularly influ- 
^ffi^iegis. e^tial. It was so in most 
latiye Influence, of the Other kingdoms of 

the ancient world. In the establishment 
of new rules of human conduct the hier- 
archy has always been quick to assert 
itself, as if legislation were a part of that 
advisory and hortatory moral discipline 
to which the priesthood is professedly 
devoted. The hand of the priest may 
be discovered sooner or later in nearly 
all the legislation of the primitive world. 

Doubtless this influence was felt in 
fhe lawmaking of Old Egypt; but it 
was influence only, and not authority. 
In the inscriptions the kings are cele- 
brated as the lawgivers of the land. 
Even in the military age, after the 
Hyksos had been driven out, it was the 
generals of the army on whom the 
Pharaoh called to aid him in the legis- 
lation of the state — on them, and not on 
the priests. At a later age, in the times 
of the Theban ascendency, the high 
priest gained somewhat on the secular 
prerogatives, until at length in the later 
Ramsesian dynasties the hierarchical 
influence became predominant — this co- 
incidently with the general decline of 
the state. 

Though the government of Egypt was 
a true monarchy, it was nevertheless 
pervaded with religious principles. The 
Theocratic basis kings were, as we have 
me*^t?p7p'^ said, not only the represen- 
acquiescence. tatives of the gods, but the 
gods themselves. The government was 
thus removed to a theocratic basis ; but 
there was no break between the govern- 



ment and the people. If we regard that 
philosophical axiom which declares the 
fitness of the thing to be the criterion of 
legitimate government, then, of a truth, 
was the Egyptian monarchy legitimate. 
It had the support of the entire body. 
It does not appear that the theocracy 
even was jealous in this instance of its 
subordinate position. In the history of 
no other ancient state are there so few 
traces of sedition and revolution. The 
Pharaohs were not assassinated but grew 
old in office, reigning until decrepitude 
carried them, as if by euthanasia, into 
the halls of Osiris. 

This supreme elevation of the Egyp- 
tian monarch at the head of the state 
serves to account for many oiyii absolutism 
otherwise inexplicable fea- "S^^^^ p~- 
tures of the civilization of building, 
the people. Note, for instance, the gigan- 
tic building that was prosecuted from age 
to age. Other nations have built great 
temples. Some have built g^eat tombs. 
Others still have created magnificent 
palaces. Others yet have honored their 
warriors and heroes with imposing and 
imperishable monuments. The temples 
were for the gods. The tombs were for 
kings and princes. The palaces were 
for the earthly abodes of the royal fami- 
lies and their associate nobility. The 
monuments were for warriors, heroes^ 
sages ; but the Egyptian king was all of 
these combined. First of all he was a 
god, and might well be honored with a 
temple. He was the greatest of kings, 
and might therefore have the greatest of 
tombs. He was a prince without an 
equal in the world, and should therefore 
have his earthly palace. He was a 
warrior, a general of his own army, and 
should therefore have his imperishable 
monument. Combine all of these ele- 
ments, and we may discover the anteced- 
ent conditions which made possible not 
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only the rock temples of Abu-Simbel, 
but also the palaces of Thebes and the 
pyramids of Ghizeh. 

It thus came to pass that the monarchy- 
was the great conspicuous fact in the 
inKgyptian civil life of the ancient 
SZX"^ Egyptians. It was not only 
•u. the administrative life of 

the country, but also the lawmaking 
and warmaking power. Legislation 
came by edict of the king. He had his 
judges and his courts, but no legislative 
body; for that he was himself sufficient. 
The determination of causes and the in- 
terpretation of the law might be left to 
judges and courts ; but legislation was a 
royal prerogative as much as adminis- 
trative authority. 

The Egyptian laws were the result of 
ages of experience and suggestion. 
They constituted a large body of juris- 
prudence. Each new edict of the sov- 
ereign entered into the code and became 
by adjustment a part of the statutes at 
large. The sovereign might repeal a 
law, and this indeed was freely done. 
Egyptian legislation and jurisprudence 
differed much from that of those Orien- 
tal countries which are said to admit no 
change. Of a certainty the Egyptian 
constitution was sufficiently conservative 
and inflexible ; but the right to amend 
it or annul its provisions existed in the 
king. 

The Egyptian code, or constitution, 
if so we call it, was written and pre- 
served in many forms. There were offi- 
Constitution cers whose duty it was to 
S^t^c^*' attend to the record of the 



laws, and to keep them con- 
stantly in accord so that they might 
be administered impartially, uniformly. 
The governors of the different nomes, 
or provinces, had each its local retinue 
of scribes and judges, to the end that the 
legislation of the countrj'' might be the 



same throughout. The system of ad- 
ministration was tolerably regular and 
efficient. We may believe that the ad- 
ministration of justice, while it was not 
so rational and enlightened as in the 
civilized countries of modern times, was 
nevertheless fairly equitable and just. 

We may well admire the state of 
society which was attained under this 
system of government. If The people con- 
we mistake not, a condi- SgoTlm- 
tion of peace was reached ment. 
under the same which could not be paral- 
leled in the ancient history of mankind. 
It would appear that the Egyptians at- 
tained to a social, religious, and political 
unity which was almost philosophical in 
its completeness. It may be said that 
under a colossal despotism no people can 
be happy. This is undoubtedly true if 
the people have the sentiment of free- 
dom. It is surprising to note the rela- 
tivity of all things soever constituting 
the civilized life of man. We must 
agree that content is one of the funda- 
mental conditions of happiness. No 
physical or intellectual state can be de- 
fined as happy which has not in it the 
fact and sentiment of content. We 
must allow that where contentment is 
largely present there is happiness. 

This is not to deny that a larger en- 
lightenment will bring in discontent, 
demanding change, reform, and the 
hardships of progress. The Egyptians 
appear to have found content under the 
system of government, reli- EnUghtenment 
gion, and law which they ^Tt'^^^feT 
established. The result was ^o"** 
a peaceable society. The history of 
Egypt is not a history of turmoils, agita- 
tions, and violent vicissitudes, but rather 
of a great industrial people, subordinated, 
it is true, to an absolute government, but 
content therewith, and attaining to a 
measure of physical happiness which 
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Alight well excite the envy of many 
modem nations. 

In purstung" this study of the life and 
character of the Egyptian race, the inter- 
est of the inquiry is constantly increased 
Bgyptianspro- by the fact that in this in- 
S^SLwon for Stance we are face to face 
thMueiTes. with the earliest known de- 
velopment and expression of human cul- 
ture* In all other cases whatsoever we 
have to consider the question of the 
impartation ' of manners, customs, reli- 
gions, and governments from some 
other and older source of supply. In 
the case of the Egyptians, as we have 
remarked above, they clearly produced 
for themselves, under the laws of their 
environment, the institutions which 
seemed to them best adapted to the 
given end. 

The position of the Egyptian race, 
geographically and ethnograpfaically, wass 

such as to favor a natural 
and unimpeded develop^ 
ment of all parts of the 
national life. On the west and south 
roundabout lay the deserts, out of which 
no human disturbance might be ex- 
pected. On the side of Arabia there 
was the protection at least of the Red 
sea. The maritime enterprise and ad- 
venture of the race were not as yet such 
as to make a menace from the side 
of the Mediterranean. The neck of 
Suez seemed rather designed by nature 
for defense than as an open sluice of in- 
vasion from Asia. 

Besides all this, no other people had 
risen at this time to such a stage of 
FHorttyinde- nationality as to disturb, 
^SdSftSiiSr byaggressionorevenbyin- 
ta^aamoa^ tercourse, the normal and 

r^rtdar development of Egyptian life. 
The people of the Nile valley were thus 
left, in a far-removed, primitive age, to 
work out without disturbance the prob- 

M.— Vol. 3—34 
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culture. 



lem of existence; not, indeed, the prob- 
lem of individual existence, but of that 
large, social and political and religious 
life of which we find the Egyptians only 
in possession in the very dawn of re- 
corded annals. 

These remarks apply with great force 
to the religion of ancient Egypt. That, 
too, like the other elements Egyptian reu- 
of the national life, was SS^'^I^r 
a natural product. It was ^^^ 
the work of the human mind strug- 
gling with the problem of man and na- 
ture undisturbed by extraneous forces. 
The mind, then as ever, demanded a 
reason. There must be an interpreta- 
tion of the natural world. An order 
must be discovered. A power must be 
found somewhere sufficient to explain 
the facts and processes of the natural 
world. . Over the Nile valley, as every- 
where, from east to west passed the orb 
of day and the variable queen of night. 
The concave vault of heaven went over 
and under with its mysterious, shining 
points of light. 

So without disturbance or distraction 
the primitive Egyptian seer took up the 
problem of worldhood, manhood,, and 
godhood. The Egyptian system of re- 
ligious beUef which has, if we mistake 
not, to a certain extent infected and 
modified every other religion professed 
by men west of the Himalayas and 
east of the Pacific, was the result of that 
inquiry, and to that we here devote 
such brief consideration as our space 
permits. 

The religion of the Egyptians has re- 
ceived a vast deal of attention at the 
hands of philosophers and .^ 

---- . The inscziptioas 

historians. The mterpre- amiiMofreu- 
tation of the inscriptions ' ^'** 
has gone far toward justifying the ex- 
pectation which existed throughout the 
world, that in the study of the faith and 
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ceremonial of this people we should find 
one of the most interesting and remark- 
able stores preserved from the ruins of 
antiquity. We may with profit inquire 
into this system and note its peculiar- 
ities. Already, in another part of his 
works, the author has devoted consider- 
able space to this subject;' but it is here 
taken up again as throwing light upon 
the ethnic development of mankind, 
rather than as a simple item of ancient 
history. 

In the first place, the question has 
been hotly debated whether or not the 
^ ^ ^. ^ ^ religion of the Egyptians 

Was the fiath of ^. , \, , 

the xgyptiana was bascd on monotheism. 

monotheistlo 7 /^ £ -j. 

One group of wnters, 
headed by De Roug6, have answered 
this question affirmatively. They think 
that they are able to discover in the 
Egyptian religious writings the assertion 
of one supreme God, almighty and self- 
existing, creator of heaven and earth. 
It is admitted that the concept is that of 
a double being, having in himself both 
the fatherhood and motherhood of uni- 
versal nature. 

It is not certain that they who hold 
this view are correct in their interpreta- 
Poiytheistio ex- tion of the inscriptions. 
KSX Many of our modem schol- 
monotheism. ars have made a like mis- 
take in prosecuting religious inquiry. 
It was one of the peculiarities of the an- 
cient races in general to have one deity 
greater than any of the rest. The wor- 
shiper, in his praise of a given god, 
would assign him such attributes as 
could belong only to a supreme deity. 
This language of adoration was general- 
ly hyperbolical. The priest conducting 
the ceremony adopted a phraseology 
which, if taken literally, would imply 
the existence of a supreme God, and, 

* See Ridpath*s Universal History^ Book First, 
PP- 83-93. 



indeed, the unity of his nature. An- 
other priest in some other city, worship- 
ing at some other shrine, would use like 
language of his deity. This might lead 
the inquirer of another age and race to 
the conclusion that the religion of the 
people under consideration was mono- 
theistic, when in reality it was only a 
mythology admitting hyperbolical ex- 
pressions in the worship of its gods. 

Something of this may have been 
present in the religious system of the 
Egyptians. It is certain that Priests em- 
in the worship of Ptah SSf^^^^T 
and Ra such expressions shipofoneGhxL 
were employed by the priests as could 
only properly be used 
of the one supreme 
God. But did the 
Egyptians intend their 
religious language to 
be so understood ? Did 
they so understand it 
themselves? Was the 
prayer which they ut- 
tered a recognition of 
a supreme being, or 
was it a hyperbole of 
praise and supplication 
addressed, to one of 
many deities? 

Undoubtedly there 
are traces of a mono- ^"'^ **y b. suassbeiger. 

theistic faith in the ritual and other re- 
ligious books of the Egyptian priest- 
hood; but such traces are obscure exam- 
dim, not definite. In many ^^to phSS^*^^ 
expressions the language oiogy* 
is that of exaggeration, and may not 
be taken literally. The mind of the 
race seemed to rise toward unity, and to 
grasp imperfectly the theistic concept of 
nature. Without doubt the Egyptian 
recognized a creator, and was wont to 
worship him as the highest God. A 
Memphian obelisk now in the British 
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Museum declares Ptali to have been 
*' the only unbegotten begetter in the 
heavens and on the earth." In the 
same inscription the deity is called " the 
double one ; " also, " the god who made 
himself;" also, "the begetter of the 
first beginning." 

Here there seems to be a close ap- 
proximation to monotheistic description. 
Still it would appear that the sense of 
the paragraph is in the ascription of 
supreme powers and attributes to Ptah, 
rather than the recognition of that deity 
as a supreme God of nature and of man. 
We are more confused when we find the 
like language applied to other deities. 
Thus, for instance, in a papyrus of 
Ptah Hotep, Osiris is spoken of in pre- 
cisely such language as would be used 
in describing or worshiping a supreme 
being. 

It is interesting in the last degree 
thus to perceive some of the earliest 
Boiigimii eon* concepts of the mind of 
SnfSSi- ""^ respecltag the powers 
w mi minii . of nature and his own eth- 

ical and religions relations thereto. We 
must remember that these views were in 



the present instance uncomplicated with 
doctrines from abroad. They were the 
notions of a primeval race which had 



risen into consciousness and civilization 
by its own unaided forces. We see in 
the thought of this people the dim, un- 
certain recognition of an almighty pow- 
er in nature to which the creative act is 



assijfned, and to whom, on that account, 
religious adoration is due. We perceive, 
also, the discernment of the attributes 
of goodness and beneficence toward 
mankind, and a corresponding obliga- 
tion on the part of men to return in 
duty not only a part of the good gifts of 
the natural world, but also the affec- 
tions and reverence of the inner nature. 
These are, then, the bottom princi- 
ples of that natural religion- which has 
performed so large a part in the intellec- 
tual and moral history of EeTeinthemoTBi 
the world. True it is that ^°^^iSS' 
we are hardly at liberty natniaUy- 
to generalize from this single instance. 
Out of one example we may not gather 
the complete views of all mankind re- 
specting the powers on high and the 
duties of men to them. But the intellec- 
tual preeminence of the Egyptians, and 
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tlie fact that they were, by a large span, 
the first in order of development among 
the great nations of the ancient world, 
and therefore the most natural of all in 
the manifestation of their beliefs, are 
circumstances of the utmost importance 
in reckoning the value of their religious 
concepts. 

Religion has been a natural product 
of the greater part of the races and 
Reugion an In- tribes of mankind. The 
^thj'h™™"* framing of a system of con- 
evoiution. cepts and doctrines respect- 

ing the ultimate forces, the motif, the 
order, the expla- lr>*l 

nation of the nat- r>J^*l 

ural world and of 
man, occupies a 
large part of the 
attention and in- 
terest of every 
great people of an- 
tiquity. A knowl- 
edge of such doc- 
trines constitutes 
an important ele- 
ment in the history 
of the human race, 
and must ever ex- 
cite the interest of , ^ 
him who would ptah of thebks. 
know the truth re- ^ 
specting the intellectual and moral evo- 
lution through which mankind have 
passed from primitive barbarism to their 
present relatively high level as intellec- 
tual and moral beings. 

In the next place, beginning as we 
have seen with the ascription of creative 
and upholding and beneficent attributes 
_ to the supernal powers, the 

The BOH the flrst _ . . , , - 

object of iiata< Egyptian mind proceeded 
raiadoiauon. ^^ associate those powers 
with the greatest and most manifest 
visible aspects of nature. These were, 
first of all, the sun. Those of the an- 






cients who recognized the sun as the 
origin of the life and growth, or at least 
of the vital processes which are going 
forward with per- 
petual changes in 
the world, were 
the wisest, the 
most rational, the 
most scientific of 
all. 

Among these 
none held a high- 
er place than they 
who preceded all 
others in order of 
development, 
namely, the Egyp- 
tians. They saw 
clearly that the 
snn was, so to 
speak, the giver of 
life. With the orb 
of day, therefore, 
should be associ- 
ated the supreme JU«iBK,THBEGVpnAM PLUTO, 
god. Perhaps he D""*"*"*""*— ^ 
was at length conceived as the supreme 
god himself. He was the sun, and the 
sun he. We are not able clearly to dis- 
tinguish between the personage and the 
orb. 

Let us bear in mind that to the Egyp- 
tian philosophers the sun was as yet not 
himself explained. He was _ 

..,,,. , , Htrtf the Bun la 

the visible king of the rafruded in an 

, . IT 1. a unoele&Uflc see. 

skies. He was a great flam- 
ing circular disk that moved majestically 
each day over and around the world as 
though looking upon it. Out of the 
east he came. Into the west he de- 
scended. The difScnlty of conceiving of 
this mighty burning orb as being himself 
a living deity was not great in an un- 
scientific age. At all events, the god 
Ra, to whom equally with Ptah the 
supreme attributes were given, was the 
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Btm god of the Egyptian race. The sun 
became the popular materialistic expres- 
sion of the deity. At times the concept 
of the almig-htiness and primacy of Ra 
rose very high. In the eighteenth dy. 
nasty an effort was made to establish a 



□niversal monotheistic idolatry by the 
abolition of all religious doctrines and 
practices except the worship of the solar 
disk. Ra was to be not only the supreme 
deity, but the one god of the Egyptian 
race. 

After this idolatry began to assert it- 
self and become fixed in the popular 
mind ; the old abstract con- 



deitr. indivisibility of the divine 

power continued to assert itself. As late 
as the fifth dynasty, namely, in a papy- 
rus of the times of Ptah Hotep, Osiris 
is celebrated not only as a deity, giver 
of life and blessing, but also as the al- 
mighty and single god of nature. Chabas 
declares that the abstract idea of the 
deity recurs frequently in the Egyptian 
text of this period, as if the authors had 
bad the notion of the unity and indivis- 
ibility of the divine power. This he 



How thA dlrlus 



says, however, does not belong exclu- 
sively to the more ancient writings, but 
that the scribes and theologians fre- 
quently reassert the doctrine in more 
modem texts. 

At the same time, however, the proc- 
ess of materializing, idolatrizing, and 
mythologizing the divine 
nature went on. Begin- 
ning with the concept that »^<"<'8i««L 
the godhead was double, that is, male 
and female, and proceeding to the asso- 
ciation of the creative power with the 
sun's disk under the name of Ra, the 
process now extended to further division 
and further tmion 
of particular pow- 
ers and attributes 
of divinity with 
other visible and 
tangible facts in 
nature. The de- 
scent appears to 
have been regu- 
lar, according to 
the notion of the 
gradation of the 
facts and forces 
of the visible uni- 
verse. 

After the sun, 
the moon, as the 
most conspicuous 
object in the heav- 
ens, would claim 
the association of 
an attribute or memphian khnuh. 

f. , ' Drawn by Aunitt RuuibAl. 

attri- 
butes from the godhead. Then day 
and night, the changing order of things, 
life and death, and finally, particular 
creatures in whom certain 

Rapid as scent 

qualities of life appear to into poiTthsisuo 
be predominant would be '»'««««"»°- 
chosen as gods. Deities would be mul- 
tiplied on the descending scale. The 
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polytheistic degeneration once started 
would hardly find a limit. We have 
seen at a later date and among a less 
philosophical people the extent to which 
polytheism is able to extend itself even 
among so mighty and, on the whole, so 
intellectual a people as the Romans, 

The descent of Egyptian theology 
from the sun to the moon was in accord- 
lu what mamnei ance with that preexisting 
J^uSfdX"^ concept which assigned a 
■"■"• double, that is, a sexual, 

nature to the godhead. Both Ptah and 
Ra had been celebrated as tha almighty, 
creating, and double god. The latter ex- 
pression evidently has reference to sex 
in the divine nature. At first that nature 
was complete, having both the male and 
female powers in itself. This idea evi- 
dently was generalized upward from the 
observation of the processes of natural 
life. The Egyptians perceived the 
manner of the procreation and perpetua- 
tion of life. They reasoned that from a 
higher point of view the creation of life 
must have proceeded in the same order ; 
but since the creator was one and not 
many he must be double in his nature, 
having, as we have said, the power of 
both sexes. It could not be said that in 
the earliest concept of the Egyptian peo- 
ple either Ptah or Ra was so distinctly a 
male deity as was the El of the Semitic 
nations. 

When the idolatrous degeneration set 
in, however, then Ptah and Ra became 
Thomoonpre- wholly male. The begin- 
u^ofd^^ riing of the establishment 
ffuaininity. of the female powers of 

nature was by the association of divinity 
with the moon. That orb has generally, 
though not always, been regarded by 
mankind as analogous to the feminine 
nature. Her association with the shad- 
ows, her retirement from the day, her 
changing phases and seeming variabil- 



ity, have all contributed to form the 
popular concept and to fix it as in keep- 
ing with the female nature. Thus began 
that separation of powers which was 
soon carried forward in a system of 
dualism, in which the bright powers and 
the dark, the constructive powers and the 



hostile, the good and the bad, the male 
and the female, were set over the one 
class against the other after that manner 
which the Persian theology was destined, 
at a later age, to take up, amplify, and 
transmit to the Aryan nations. 

The author has in another part of his 
works already dwelt upon the nomen- 
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clature and classificaUon of the Egyptian 
pantheon.' It is sufficient in this con- 
Comi>»ond- nection to repeat the two 
^.^S^Si principal lists of deities, 
■Tstems. namely.firsttheMemphian, 

and secondly the Theban, catalogue. At 
the head of the former stood, as we have 
seen, the god Ptah, to whom the Egyp- 
tians so frequently ascribed the attributes 
and character of a supreme deity. On 
the whole, Ptah corresponded to 
Greek Hephaestus rather than to Z 
but this was in the character w 
Hephasstus bore as the supreme sun 
and fire god of the Greek race bt 
the degeneration of his character wl 
at a later age, brought him to the 1 
of the mythological Vulcan. 

After Ptah came Ra, the G 
Helios; then in order Shu and Te 
(male and female), corresponding 
Baaboraoonof to that rare and effete 
^^^t'^ divinity of the Greeks 
goda. known as Sos. Then 

Seb and Nut (also male and female), 
answering to the Greek Kronos and 
Rhea. The fifth in order of the 
hierarchy was Hesiri and Hes (male 
and female), more commonly known 
by the Greek spelling as Osiris and 
Isis, corresponding to Dionysus and 
Demeter of the Hellenic system. 
The sixth was Set and Nebti (also 
male and female), corresponding to 
Typhon and Nephthys. The seventh 
was Har and Hattar, or in Greek 
pronunciation, Horus and Hathor, cor- 
responding to Apollo and Aphrodite. 
The philosophical student will be easily 
able to trace for himself in this scheme 
the polytheistic degeneration which 
brought what was at the beginning very 
nearly a monotheistic and spiritual belief 
to the level at length of Greek mythology. 

' See Ridpath's Cyclopedia of Universal History, 
Vol. I, pp. 83-93. 



The Theban system began with Am- 
mun, known in Greek spelling as 
Ammon, corresjxjnding to The Thaban ay*, 
the Zeus, or great god of S5,'ZS|S. 
the Hellenic race. After pWan. 
him, in the same rank with the Mem> 
phian Ra, came Mentu, and then Atmu, 
having at least the outline of the char- 
acter of the Greek Helios. Then, as in 
the Memphian system, the male and 



These lists, though not so greatly de- 
veloped and inflected as those of the 
Greeks and Romans, show Egyptian pan- 
the same prevailing SrSS? 
characteristics. There is orweo-Homan. 
much in common between the idolatries 
and mji;hs on the two sides of the Med- 
iterranean, though the Egyptian stopped 
short by much of the elaborate mythol- 
ogy of the Greek. 
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The inqnirer will readily note the 
strong similarity of the Memphian and 
Theban Bystems. In reality, there is 
but little difference. Ptah and Ammun 
may be regarded as two names for the 
same supreme deity. Mentu and Atmu 
correspond almost 
perfectly to the sun 

god Ra. Further I 

down in» the lists L 

the general feature 
is that of the asso- 
ciation or a god- 
dess with each of 
the male deities, 
though in a subor- 
dinate relation. 
The similarity 
holds to the bottom 
of the list, where 
in the Theban sys- 
tem the godSebnek 
is added independ- 
ently on the The- 
ban side. 

We may thus see 
exhibited the gen- 
eral features of the 
old Egyptian pan- 
theon. The lead- 
ing offices and 
characters of the 
respective deities 
have been so much 
discussed as to con- 
stitute a body of ' 
common lore which cat muhmv. 
need not be here »-" w b- s,™.b«i^. 
repeated. The idolatrous deterioration 
went on uijtil it touched the earth in 
DoBoent of the Certain animals, birds, and 
wa^^^d^ insects which became sa- 
'^Td- cred by their supposed con- 
nection with the gods. No other people 
have carried this deterioration to a 
greater pitch. 



It should not be said, however, that 
the Egyptians, at least the intelligent 
classes of them, ever really worsh^)ed 
animals as deities. The Natiu««iid uai- 
animals were sacred to the ei^Ui^**^ 
deities, and came to be re- *iioi»tri««. 
garded as symbolical of them. In this 
sense the sacred creatures were adored. 
They were reverenced, and to them sac- 
rifices were made in the sense that they 
were the representatives of the invisible 
deities. The system was idolatrous in 
no other sense than the image worship, 
picture worship, and symbol worship of 
the modem Church is an idolatry. Per- 
haps the undisceming mnltitnde adored 
the animal, the beast, the lejrtile, as 
very god; but it was not so in the 
^lought of thepriestsandtheintellectual 
classes of the Egyptians. It might be 
said, indeed, that after the polytheistic 
degeneration has once asserted itself in 
the theolc^y of a race, it were difficult to 
decide at what point the process will be 
arrested. 

However this may be, we know that 

the Egypt of antiquity was full of sacred 

things. The bull and the „ ,„ , _ 

< rr>< Molttplleatton 
crocodile were Bacred. The ofaaeradaiid 

Ibis and the hawk were 
sacred. The cat and, in some places, the 
wolf were sacred. The beetle, supposed 
to be like Ptah in this that it had a 
double sex, being able of itself to pro- 
create the species and therefore like the 
creator of all things, was sacred. So on 
to the end of the long list of things 
gathered from the fields, the skies, and 
the waters, and selected as the repre- 
sentatives of those invisible powers by 
which the good things and evil things 
of the world are determined. 

There was a time in the primitive 
history of the Egyptian pec^le when 
their religion had in it much that was 
singularly august and sublime. There 
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seems to be in the religious thought, as i soon as this is effected, as soon as the 
well as in the religious institutions of i religious organization gets an independ- 
the race, a natural 
tendency to . fall 
away to lower and 
still lower levels. 
It may be believed 
that this is one of 
the common results 
of organization. 
At the beginning 
religion is the 
work of the loft- 
iest minds of a 
given race of men. 
It is the dream and 
philost^hyof those 
who stand highest 
in the intellectual 
and moral scale of 
being. No sooner, 
however, is a sys- 
t e m formulated 
than it becomesthe 
basis of an organi- 
zation. A cult is 
established. A 

priesthood is 
evoked. The sys- 
tem becomes con- 
stitutional and 
fixed by provisions 
that strangely 
enough seem in 
eveiy case to be 
contrived with the 
purpose of pre- 
venting rather than 
encouraging fur- 
ther exploration of 
the divine mys- 
tery. 
There thus arises '^'^i"^" ""^ '""^ **'="'' "" (""" c*''*van of piLGKms). 

Drawn by WilhElm Gcatz. 

in secular society 

that imperiutn in imperio, that wheel i ent life of its own, it begins to deterio- 

within the wheel, of the social state. As I rate in principle. No religious organiza- 
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tion ever established, indeed, no social 
organization of any kind has ever con- 
Theorganiofbrm tinued for any consider- 
J^:1Sin^ able length of time to pro- 
principle. mote its own best elements. 

None has ever for any great period 
chosen its greatest minds, or even its 
great minds, as its representatives and 
governing senate. With the lapse of 
time the forces at work in an organism 
of the kin4 become constantly more 
rigid, more conservative, less intelli- 
gent, less moral. The final abuse is 
reached when the original principles 
upon which the organization was estab- 
lished are totally perverted, falsified, 
and made to give lying witness against 
the very cause and principle for which 
the organization was at first created. 

These reflections arise from the con- 
sideration of the lamentable falling off 
to lower and still lower levels in the re- 

lifidous beliefs and practices 

The down road , 

flromPtahtothe of the Egyptians. The 

sacred beetle. ^^^^^^^ fj.^^ ^he SUblime 

concept of Ptah, who was celebrated by 
the early seers as the omnipotent 
creator, as the unbegotten begetter, as 
the upholder of all things, as the giver 
of life, down to the worship of the 
5carab<Bus sacer^ was, indeed, a descent 
from sublimity to sheerest supersti- 
tion. But it was not greater than the 
like falling away in the case of nearly 
every civilized people whose religious 
culture has been remanded to the guard- 
ianship of a professional priesthood. 

It is the purpose of an ethnic history 
of mankind to convey to the reader an 
What ethnic his- adequate concept of those 
^co^m- movements by which the 
essays. changing course and man- 

ner of civilization have been deter- 
mined. Rather is it the work of the eth- 



nic historian to keep ever the attention 
of the inquirer directed to the evolu- 
tion of the race; not to the objec- 
tive and spectacular panorama of institu- 
tions. In so far as such history may 
touch institutions it is only to hold them 
up as a mirror in which the develop- 
ment of the race may be seen by reflec- 
tion. 

In the course taken by Egyptian the- 
ology we may detect the declining and 
vanishing character of a Reflections aria- 
great people. Certainly ^J^Xto^ of 
there was a time when the ^® Kgyptiana. 

Egyptian race foreran by much every 
other nation of the ancient world. There 
was a time when this race so dominated 
and filled with teeming multitudes and 
cities the valley of the Nile that one be- 
holding it even in vision might well con- 
sider himself standing between the gar- 
den and the emporium of the world. 
Time was, as in the days of Ramses the 
Great, when the Egyptian army was the 
strongest engine of war known to all 
mankind. Strange it seems that such a 
vantage, once attained and developed 
by war and conquest, could not be main- 
tained to after ages. 

Possibly the races. of mankind in their 
rise, ascendency, and decline are but 
the varying aspects of a common and 
universal race development which under 
its laws require the birth, efflorescence, 
fruitage, and death of much in order 
that something may survive. Possibly 
the life of Egypt — its true life and po- 
tency — flowed out into the common 
channel, was carried far to other climes 
and other conditions of development, to 
mingle at last as a modifying force 
even in the prevailing Teutonism with 
which the Aryan ascendency of the 
nineteenth century is so strongly tinged I 
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Chaf-tedr cxxvi.- 



-ETHNIC TRA.ITS OK THE EGYP- 
TIANS. 



Sgyptiaik char- 



HESE reflections may 
not longer distract our 
attention from the 
proper remaining notes 
cctnceming the Egyp- 
tian people. As we 
have already said, they 
were a race of many and marked physi- 
cal peculiarities. Herodotus, not weak 
in personal observation, seems to have 
omitted a record of the stature, form, 
features, and diaracteris- 
tics of the Egyptians ; but 
he has borne much in- 
direct testimony concerning their char- 
a<aer. Perhaps, as Pritchard has pointed 
out, he omitted a direct description of 
the Egyptian character because of the 
familiarity of the people whom he ad- 
dressed therewith. In one place he 
describes the people of Colchis, who 
were thought to be a colony from Egypt, 
saying that they were black-complex- 
ioned and frizzle-haired. 

These epithets, however, are too 
strong and withal too African — ^too 
Nigritian — ^to meet the character of the 
Egyptian. In another place the old 
Greek narrates the tradition of the 
pigeon that flew to the oak woods of 
Dodona and founded there the oracle- It 
was said to be a black pigeon. Then 
the father of history rationalizes the 
story by saying that the meaning of it 
was that the Dodonian oracle was found- 
ed by a female captive from Thebes, 
she being an Egyptian and black-com- 
plexioned. By these references we are 
to understand a dark hue of countenance 
as compared with the bronze ruddiness 
of the Greeks. The Egyptians were 



clearly brownish in their tinge, but by 
no means deep brown or black. They 
always described themselves as rotk, or 
ruddy. 

One of the strong points of discrimina- 
tion between the physiognomy of the 
Egyptians and that of the preTauincax- 
Semites and Indo-Europe- '^^'^ 
ans was the placidity of the tnr^- 
former and the restless, eager visage of 
the latter. The Egyptian face was 
rounded into an expression of restful- 
ness and content, while the features of 
the Asiatic and European peoples were 
generally sharp, animated, and indica- 
tive of quick enterprise. The same 
distinctions extended to the person in 
general. The Arabians, next to the 
Egyptians, were, as we have seen, of 
lithe and active person. 

Very different from such description 
was that which delineated the person- 
ality of the people of the Nile valley. 
Denon, in his Travels in Egypt, has de- 
scribed the personal characteristics of the 
race as follows ; ' ' Full but deUcate and 
voluptuous forms; countenances sedate 
and placid; round and soft features; 
with eyes long, almond-shaped, half- 
shut and languishing, and turned up at 
the outer angles, as if habitually fa- 
tigued by the light and heat of the sun ; 
cheeks round ; thick lips, full and prom- 
inent; mouths large, but cheerful and 
smiling; complexions dark, ruddy, and 
coppery ; and the whole aspect display- 
ing, as one of the most graphic deline- 
ators among modem travelers has ob- 
served, the genuine African character of 
which the Negro is the exaggerated and 
extreme representative." 
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crew of a trading vessel at tlie Pirsns. 
The author says of him that " besides 
being black he had projecting lips, was 
very slender in the legs, and his liair 
and the curls bushed up behind marked 



in this description we note the desire 
HiBtBkm of the of the author to associate 
t^-^'S^T the Egyptians ethnically 
plosion. with the Nigritian races — a 

theory long since given up ; but in other 
particulars the de- 
scription may well 
be accepted as a 
true transcript of 
the people whom 
we now know by 
the figures of 
themselves on 
their own monu- 
ments, and by 
scraps of contem- 
poraneous history. 
In general, the an- 
cients, quite un- 
discrinnnating in 
these particulars, 
spoke of the Egyp* 
tians as a swarthy 
people; but the 
terms of the de- 
scriptions are such 
as to be equally 
applicable to black 
men, brown men, 
or yellow men of 
the darker hue. 
Indeed, the term 
swarthy is freely 
applied to son- 
burnt Indo-Euro- 
peans and other 
dark-complex- 
ioned men of the 
White races. Lu- 
cian, in one of his 
dialogues, de- 
scribes a young 
man whom hecalls * cobbler— type. 

„ . . Drtwn by C. RudoK Uutw. 

an Egyptian; but 

it was evidently an African <rf some i him as being a slave." Marcellinus de- 
other race. He was a member of the I clares that the Egyptians for the most 
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part are of a brownish, or somewhat 
brown, color, and of a tanned or black- 
ened hue. 

Oddly enough, we possess in some of 
the papyri which have been recovered 
the evidence of considerable variability 
CnBtomofds- in the complexion and 
™Sm£:- P"'^- "f the Egyptians. 
tmenta. jj ^,33 one of the customs 

of the people in their legal documents to 
establish identity by giving a personal 



lADY 07 ALEXANDRIA— TYPE. — 
PARENT BOMRAV & 
Dniwn by Ferdimnd I 



description of the parties! It was the 
proper thing in deeds, contracts, wills, 
and the like, thus to designate those in- 
terested in the respective documents, 
not only by name and by witness, but 
by an enumeration of their sometimes 
disagreeable and peculiar features. At 
least two old deeds belonging to the time 



of the Ptolemies have preserved this 
usage for the instruction, if not the 
amusement, of modem times. The 
names of the parties are given, and 
then the person of each described ac- 
cording to their features, stature, and 
color. 

These documents may well remind the 
reader of the inventory of personal charac- 
teristics which modem justice makes out 
and placards in stationhouses and prisons 
in order to establish the identity of ras- 
cals! Inoneofthepaperstheseller, whois 
named Paminthes, is said to Eiampie of per- 
be a melangchros man, that ^^^^rST 
is, a black-brown-colored p»pyrt- 
man, while the other is described, 
namely,the buyer, as being wr/ZcArcj, that 
is, honey-colored, or yellow ! In the other 
document it is the buyer who is melickros. 
Not only are these peculiarities of color 
enumerated, but a schedule is made of 
the other features, including the shape 
of the nose, the character of the mouth, 
etc. It is noticeable that in these con- 
temporaneous documents there is no 
hint of the Nigritian physiognomy. 

As we have now been able to ascertain 
it, the complexion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians was that reddish-copper color, or 

light chocolate, which we Tras complexion 

have already noted in de- ^^S'^'" 
scribing the Southern Sem- p»inun«». 
ites and some other varieties of mankind. 
This is another proof that the so-called 
Hamitic race hung together in the hu- 
man dispersion along with the Semitic 
family until the characteristic features 
of both were established with many 
points of identity. The paintings and 
sculptures of the ancient temples and 
the richly decorated tombs have pre- 
served for us not only verbal descriptions, 
but actual chromatic representations of 
the complexion of the ancient race. 
The delineations on the heads of the 
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Egyptian mummy cases were made in 
imitation of the color and contour of the 
Features also Countenance of the dead. 
VZl^^vo. The skill of the Egyptians 
raneous records, i^ imitating forms and 

colors forbids the supposition that they 
were mistaken in respect to the hue of 
their own complexion. It is noticeable 
that the pictures preserved to us of the 
ancient people distinguished by lighter 
or more tawny color the faces of women. 
Many writers, particularly Denon, Blu- 
menbach, DePauw, Winkleman, Wilkin- 
son, Ebers, and others have investigated 
the character of the Egyptian physiog- 
nomy and form. From a generalization 
deduced ultimately from the sculptures 
and paintings, and from a comparison of 
the writings of the authors thus referred 
to, it would appear that the true typical 
Egyptian face was distinguished by 
prominent jaws, protuberant lips, a 
broad, flat nose,' and outstanding eye- 
balls. These features were the most 
marked qualities of the physiognomy. 

There was, however, another type of 
countenance present in the country 
which departed a little from the stand- 
indo-sgyptian ard, and is suggestive to 
"^"^1r^* the ethnographer of some 
from the type, historical Connection or 
ethnic affinity between the Egyptians 
and the Hindus. There was a type of 
East Indian face to be found among the 
representations of the native physiog- 
nomy. This type had a rather long and 
narrow nose, instead of the broadened 
and flattened organ of the standard type. 
In the second variety the eyelids were 
long and thin, turning up from the 
bridge of the nose as if lifting to the 
temple. The ears were placed higher 
than in the case of the normal type, and 
the body was smaller, both in stature and 
weight, though the leg bones were as 
long as those belonging to the other type. 



There was still a third character, par- 
taking somewhat of the qualities of both 
the others. If the Hindu type seemed 
to ally the Egyptians with the races of 
India, the third type of countenance sug- 
gested an affinity with the races of 
Northern Africa. This third variety of 
physiognomy and form was marked by 
flabby cheeks, a short and rather 'Weak 
chin, large prominent eyes, and a fat, 
plump person. The recurrence of this 
kind of effigy on the Egyptian monu* 
ments in painting and sculpture shows 
conclusively the existence and frequent 
occurrence of this style of national phys- 
iognomy. 

In general, the foreheads of the people 
were rather flat and low. The space 
between the eyes was great. The ears 
were set higher, and the lips were heav- 
ier, broader, and more turned outward 
than in the case of any Indo-European 
people. In many instances there seems 
to have been a puffed and swollen appear- 
ance about the eyes, and, indeed, in the 
whole visage. As to the hair and beard, 
these were, as a rule, black and crisp. 

The Egyptian sarcophagi have deliv* 
ered to modem times the finest array of 

skulls and skeletons which Cranlal deyelop- 

have been recovered from Xed^fr^m tiie 
any ancient race. If we sarcopiiagi. 
know more of the mind, the fancy, the 
ambition, and the dream of the Greeks 
than of any other people of the Old 
World, of the person of the Egyptians 
we are best informed. In this case we 
are not left at all to conjecture, or the 
slow inductions of reason from uncertain 
data, but to the actual facts of scientific 
inquiry. 

The Egyptian skull may be examined 
as scientifically as that of any living 
species of men. Its first suggestion is 
that it belonged to a highly civilized 
race. The cranial cavity was globular, 
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oval. The occiput retreated under to- i set up and balanced on the neck as we 
ward the neck in the manner of all the should expect in the case of a cultivated, 
civilized races. The capacity was about 1 well-developed race. In some cases the 

I skull wall has been 

found thicker and 

more dense than 

we are accustomed 

to meet in the 

heads of modem 

civilized peoples; 

but in others this 

. characteristic does 

not appear. The 

sutures run. in. the 

same direction, 

and are of the 

■ same general 

^ character as those 

in the sknlls of 
' Indo-Europeans. 
We hare thus 
completed with 
what is believed 
to be suffideot 
' fullness the sketch 
of perhaps the 
mi36t remarkable 
race of the ancient 
woiid. The Egyp- 
tian character was 
from every point 
of view <A a kind 
to excite the curi- 
ous interest of all 
after ages. The 
country was sing- 
ular and the race 
.unique. Some- 
thnes the sugges- 
tion arises in the 
mind of the in- 
quirer that this 
land must have 

equal to that of the average European i been the cradle of the human race, and 
skull of the present time ; possibly a this people the first type and csasn^ 
little less. The head, on the whole, was I of human development. This sagges- 
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tion, it is true, is negatived by a broader 
study of the field ; that is, that part of the 
Singularity of Suggestion which relates to 
SffiS^"^8t the possible origin of man- 
in all ages; kind froHi this comer of 

the least progressive of the continents. 
But the fact of the unabated interest of 
all inquirers of every age respecting the 
Egyptians, their ethnic and historical 
character, and their primacy among the 
nations of antiquity, remains as before. 
The race in question remained in full 
and free possession of their chosen land 
for many ages of time. The continued 
The stock not Occupation of the Nile val- 
S^S^^or. ley by this old so-called 
eign influences. Hamitic stock far surpasses 
in duration the corresponding period of 
occupation in the case of any other race, 
with the probable exception of the 
Chinese. The early wars of the Egjq)* 
tians did not greatly disturb the ethnic 
character of the race. There was no 
doubt some admixture on the side of 



Ethiopia. At a later period there was 
an infusion of Phoenician and other 
Asiatic elements in Lower Egypt, but 
the admixture was not g^eat. The 
Greeks presently made a more decided 
impression. They colonized somewhat 
the maritime parts of the country, and 
constituted an element in the population. 
This may be said also of the Hebrew 
colonization. From the age of Alex- 
ander there were henceforth considerable 
elements of foreignism in Lower Egypt, 
but not to the extent of seriously dis- 
turbing the ethnic solidarity of the pre- 
dominant stock. This may be said also 
of the time and fact of the Roman as- 
cendency. Neither the age of the Ptole- 
mies, nor the subsequent period when 
Roman influence was prevalent, greatly 
changed the character of the population. 
The old race continued to be by far the 
most important and most popular until 
what time its descendent stock reap- 
peared in the form of the Copts. 



Chaf^xkr cxxvii.— Thk Cof»xs. 




HE name Copt is given 
to the descendent race 
of native inhabitants 
in Egypt. It dates as 
an ethnic appellative 
from before the time 
of the Mohammedan 
conquest. It came into use fb distin- 
guish the native Christian population of 
Egypt from the Islamite conquerors. 
The latter after the epoch of the Proph- 
et became more and more predominant. 
The Arabian race, as well as its distinc- 
tive religion, overran the valley of the 
Nile, and from century to century the 
descendent stock of the ancient Egyp- 
tians dwindled and died away. It is 

M.— Vol. 3—35 



estimated that at the present time only 
about one fourteenth of the whole pop- 
ulation are Copts. Even Race and race 

this small percentage is ^ew^*"' 
mixed and mingled around copta. 
the selvages by cross-marriage with the 
Mussulman population. The ethnic 
line, however, is still plainly discover- 
able, and the Copts, though small in 
numbers and degraded in position, may 
be properly ranked as a separate race. 
As such it constitutes one of the most 
interesting branches of human kind, 
since it represents the most ancient and, 
in many respects, the most important 
nation of antiquity. 

Industrially, the Copts belong to the 
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lower orders of Egyptian society. They 
number, perhaps, not quite a hundred 
Parsnits and and seventy-five thousand. 
S^'JrT' Of tl'ese the city of Cairo, 
foiiahi. with its shopkeepers and 

mendicants, contains about sixty thou- 
sand. From this it will be seen that the 



It is this type which, perhaps, most 
nearly represents the people of Old 
Egypt. The fellahs are so called be- 
cause they are cultivators of the soil. 
The traveler to-day along the Nile will 
see, as he catches glances of the fellah 
face, the unmistakable physiognomy of 



COPTIC TYPE.— Draw 

Copts are as much a city as a country 
population, though they are generally 
reckoned as agriculturists. Their man- 
ner of life is not high. We here come 
into contact with that lai^e class of peas- 
ants common to Egypt, Arabia, and 
Syria, called from their pursuit, fellahs. 



by Leopold CaH Mullcr. 

the descendants of the Pharaohs. These 
are patient, laborious tillers of the soil, 
little advanced in their methods of cul- 
tivation above the primitive races. The 
fellahs are generally strong in limb, of 
a stature above the average, broad- 
chested, and with piercing black eyes. It 
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is said that the women, even more than 
the men, reproduce the countenance and 
person of the ancient Egyptians. It 
must not be understood that the fellah 
population is wholly Coptic. Here the 
Arab peasantry and the Islamite farm- 
ers and gardeners of low estate are 



half-nakedness. Their food is chiefly 
coarse bread, onions, and water. Cer- 
tainly on such a bill of fare civilization 
could hardly spring and blossom. 

The fellahs of higher grade are able 
to bring to their board dates and rice, 
beans and cheese. The richer nitroge- 



FELLAHS AT DINNER-TYPES.-Drawa by C. Riulall 



intermingled with the Coptic fellahs, 
with little or no distinction. 

If we look at the manner of life we 
find it poor in the last degree. In a 
MeamofBub- country such as Egypt ab- 
Kr"^,?,™ solute want can come only 
of tho r«c9. with universal robbery 

and utter improvidence. So long as 
men work and gather and are permitted 
to possess, they must, in such a situa- 
tion, have relatively an abundance; but 
the fellahs generally live in misery and 



nous foods are virtually unknown among 
them. The people live in small flat 
huts, generally of a single room, in 
which a mat is found for a couch, a 
kitchen table, a few utensils, a jug of 
water, and for the rest squalor, if not 
filth. 

One of the striking peculiarities of 
both the outdoor and indoor life of these 
people is the stupid conservatism which 
prevents them from discarding the an- 
cient implements of husbandry and the 
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substittitioii of modem tools and uten- 
sils. The average fellah would as soon 
_ ^ ^ _, think of fifivine up his re- 

The Coptic reelBt r ti. ^ u r 

UinoTation and llg^OUS faith aS he WOUld of 

exchanging his rude wood- 
en crossbeams, passing for a plow, for 
the best steel patent in the world. Un- 
der the enlightened policy of Mehemet- 
Ali a strenuous effort was made, by 
governmental patronage, to introduce 
the agfricultural and horticultural imple- 
ments of the West ; but the experiment 
was given up as a thing that might not 
be accomplished. The old implements 
and manner of life are retained, and 
during the whole day, under the burn- 
ing sun, both men and women, with but 
small allowance of food, toil with unre- 
mitting assiduity for the benefit of the 
robber government under which they 
are ground — ^toU and sing. 

He who has attentively read the pre- 
ceding pages will readily understand 
_ the cfenesis and much of 

How fhe anoioixt 

bmeraage be- the character of the Coptic 
*^"™* ^^ language. The ancient 

sacred tongue of the Egyptians survived,. 
as we know, long after a vulgar ver- 
nacular had sprung up alongside as the 
ordinary medium of intercourse among 
the people. Meanwhile, the tongue of 
the Greeks was much heard in the cities 
of the Delta, and later on the Arabic in- 
vasion brought in a Semitic language to 
influence and infect the native tongue. 
The two influences were much like the 
effects of the Danish invasions and Nor- 
man conquest of England upon the for- 
mation of the English language. Coptic 
sprang out of the ancient Egyptian root, 
modified in gfrowth by both Greek and 
Arabic. The new language, indeed, be- 
gan to be known as such as far back as 
the era of the Ptolemies, but became 
more distinctly a new form of speech 
after the rise of Islam. 



With the incoming of Christianity the 
Greek language, which was the vehicle 
of that religion, exercised a 

Sugrafting of 

strong modifying influence Greek; the 
upon the nomenclature *^®«<^^®<^»* 

of Coptic. The Greek alphabet was in- 
troduced, thus increasing the Coptic 
signs to thirty-two. The language, or 
rather the writing of it, thus consider- 
ably elaborated, entered upon that career 
of development which has resulted in 
the present Coptic tongue. It is not 
needed in this connection that we should 
discuss at length the peculiarities of this 
language. There are three dialects: 
the true Coptic as it is spoken at Mem- 
phis, which is characterized by its 
aspirate pronunciation; the Theban 
dialect, called the Sahidic, which has 
some notable vocalic variations from the 
corresponding forms as uttered in Lower 
Egypt. It is in this tongue that the 
great Gnostic treatise called the Pistis 
Sophia is written. The third dialect is 
the Bashmuric, which belongs to the 
two principal Egyptian oases. In this 
form the vowels a and e are substituted 
for o and a of the Memphitic tongue, 
and / for r, producing such broken 
Coptic as we hear in the attempted 
utterance of English by a Chinese. 

The words of Coptic are monosyl- 
lables. In some instances, particularly 
in Theban, the words are lengthened by 
a finals. In the verbal mu- ^ , 

- ^ . . - -, Outline of Cop- 

tations the Semitic method tic vocabulary 

.1 1 J and grammar. 

IS mostly employed, as 
for instance, the conversion of active 
verbs into the passive voice by changing 
their vowels into e long. There is a 
system of affixes by which one part of 
speech is changed into another, made 
intensive, turned into negation, thrown 
into a secondary sense, etc. Nouns 
have two genders, the feminine being 
produced from the masculine by adding 
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the letter e. The articles exist in the 
three forms of definite, indefinite, and 
demonstrative. The plural is produced 
by prefixing the vowel i, or in some in- 
stances by lengthening the final vowel. 
There is a paradigm of cases for nouns 
and pronouns. Adjectives are generally 
formed by adding the syllable en as an 
affix to the noun. The language pre- 
sents not only demonstratives, but rela- 
tives, and also particles, by which slight 



and became the leader of the dawn to 
the vast lore of antiquity^ 

In their religion the Copts are what 
are known as Jacobite Christians. The 
Syrian Jacobus Varadieus copta nominaUy 
formulated the faith 'S^'^i^ 
which has perpetuated his eiy"^. 
name. Of this sect there are fully a 
hundred and fifty thousand. Time and 
again the Church of Rome has made the 
attempt to bring the Egyptian Chris- 



DESERTED COPTIC MONASTERY AT 

variations in the sense of the clause are 
produced. The particles also play an 
important part in expressing the time 
relations of action. Adverbs for the 
most part prefix a grave e to nouns. 
The list of conjunctions is analogous 
to that of European tongues. Coptic 
has been studied with great interest 
by modem scholars, for it was through 
this avenue that our knowledge of the 
hieroglyphics and the literature of the 
ancient Egyptians was reached. It was 
here that ChampolHon opened the way 
by his genius for subsequent inquirers. 



■Dnnra by Bemlmd Fiedler. 

tians to the orthodox standard ; but the 
effort has ended in failure. Perhaps 
not more than five thousand Roman 
Catholics are to be found in modem 
Eg>^pt. The same may be said of the 
Greek Church, which, although strongly 
represented in Syria, has never been 
able to proselyte the Copts from their 
chosen faith. The latter have about a 
hundred and thirty churches and con- 
vents. They are under the general 
govemment of a patriarch, who is at the 
head of the religious orders. Under 
him are the metropolitan, the bishops, 
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priests, and monks. The patriarch has 
his residence at Cairo, but takes his 
name from Alexandria. Nominally he 
Is chosen by the monks of the Convent 
ofSaint Antony, in the desert; butthisis 



the Christian manner baptized in the 
first year of their lives. Religions proo- 
Circumcision is very gen- ^^Z^r^ 
erally practiced, the rite OoptB. 
being performed when the child is about 



BRIDAL PROCESSION.— Dnwn by WUhdm Genu. 



done on the nomination of the existing 
hierarch, so that the office virtually per- 
petuates itself. 

The Coptic religion has in it elements 
of almost every form of Semitic faith. 
The children of faithful parents are in 



eight years of age. There is a formula 
for prayer and worship which is charac- 
terized by "vain repetitions." Like the 
Mussulmans, the Copts pray statedly and 
much. The traveler notes not only the 
fellahs, but the town Copts frequently 
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engaged in prayer. Their churches are 
constructed in the manner of cathedrals. 
Past days are observed, and pilgrimages 
made to Jerusalem. In the Jewish man- 
ner, the Copts abhor certain kinds of 
aT^iT^f^^ food, and will not eat the flesh 



of any beast which has been strangled 
or not drained of its blood. 

The daily life and manner of the 
Coptic people are ceremonious. Mar- 
riages are performed only on Saturday 
night, and the festivity accompanying 
the event is continued for a week. Every- 
thing is regulated by formula. Some 



of the strangest and withal most interest- 
ing marriage fictions are here seen that 
maybe witnessed anywhere UairUss fosur- 
in the world. In one part SSV^SST 
ofthe ceremony pigeons are wnoooii. 
caught and placed in hollow globes of 
sugar. These are 
placed on di^es, and 
at the proper Gignal 
the balls are broken 
and the pigeons lib> 
erated to fly about 
the iall. The bridal 
procession is after tbo 
manner of the East. 
The bride comes cov- 
ered with a shawl, 
with a band of musi- 
cians. At the bride- 
groom's door a lamb 
has been slain and 
the blood spilled. 
Over this the bride 
must step on her way 
to her husband. For 
the first year the bride 
lives in seclusion, but 
afterwards may go 
abroad and make vis- 
its. All of this is re- 
garded as a part of 
the religious c e r e • 
monial. The Copts, 
like the other peoples 
of the East, have 
small notion of mak- 
ing marriage a civil 
contract under the 
sanction and force of human law. 

There is a constant contest between 
the ideas and customs of the Copts and 
the more numerous Moslem _ 

Eflbrtsof tha 

Egyptians by whom they Hoaiemeto pnw- 
are surrounded. Islam «copt». 

strives ever to proselyte the Christians, 
and with a certain measure of success. 
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In fact, the Christian party is giving 
way before the overwhelming force of 
the Prophet. Though the Copts are 
bigfoted, they are frequently converted 
to Mohammedanism ; but their charac- 
ters are not thereby improved. In com- 
mon with the other classes of the coun- 
try they are generally treacherous and 
untrustworthy. Though they are useful 
in their relations with a master caste, 
and make good workmen, secretaries, and 
guides, they are nevertheless faithless 
in character and in life. 

In this connection we may glance at 
the prevailing Islamite population of 
coiazaoteroftha ^gypt. As we have Said, 
S^m^KT this element greatly pre- 
Jtopt. dominates over the Coptic, 

wHch is the true representative of the 
ancient Egyptian stock. Certainly, the 
Mohammedan population is of foreign 
extraction. It came out of Arabia and 
the South. It is therefore not a de- 
scendent stock of that ancient Hamitic 
race by which the Nile valley was oc- 
cupied and civilized. This foreign ele- 
ment came in with the Islamite conquest 
of Egypt in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies; but it has remained- so long in 
the country that we may here best of all 
consider it in connection with the Ham- 
itic population. 

Like the Copts, the Moslem Egyptians 
are divided into classes according to 
Occupations of tbcir occupatious. The 
S^i^^iSToW agriculturists are distinct 
In Islam. from the traders, and the 

latter from the professional class. The 
greater number are the fellahs already 
described as making up a large percent- 
age of the Copts. In manners and cus- 
toms the two peoples are much alike, 
but the lang^ge of the Mohammedans 
is of course Arabic. Religiously, the 
Moslem Egyptians belong to the Sun- 
nite, or orthodox, sect. They hold to 



the doctrines of their great Imam £sh« 
Shaffi, who founded the sect of the 
Shaflfiites, and whose tomb at Cairo is a 
shrine second only to that of Mecca. 

The reader is doubtless acquainted 
with the governmental relation of Eg)rpt 
and Turkey. Thekhedive Administration 
of the former country f/^^':;,^'^-'. 
is an under-sultan. We ipaigovermnent. 
need not here recount the European 
complications which, beginning with 
this century, have so greatly confused 
the administrative system of Egypt. 
Under the government of the khedive 
is established a series of courts for the 
administration of justice. The various 
issues arising in society are referred to 
the one court or the other, according to 
the nature and importance of the cause. 

In the greater cities of Lower Egypt 
there is for each a municipal govern- 
ment somewhat after the European 
manner. The various trades and guilds 
have each their headman, or sheik, to 
whom appeal is made in such disputes as 
are peculiar to that particular clan. In 
general the head officers are Turks, but 
those who actually administer the law 
are natives of the country. The stat- 
utes are for the most part derived from 
the Koran and the traditions associated 
therewith. It has been found that the 
codes of law under which the different 
districts are governed are more rational 
and just than the administration is ef- 
fective. The practice of bribery very 
generally prevails, and it is said to be 
the exception to find an incorruptible 
judge. 

The manners and customs of society 
are deduced from Mohammedanism. 
The primary instruction Educational 
consists of a study of the JCoTsr^^gyp- 
Koran. In the schools that tianBchoois. 
book must be learned by heart. Schools 
are found in almost every village and 
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town. These are supported in some in- 
stances by the government and in 
other cases by charitable foundations. 
The salary of the fiki, or teacher, is the 
only expense. The education of the 
boys and girls is -wholly different. The 
latter are instructed in needlework and 
such other domestic service and accom- 



of respect to parents and deference to 
seniors. The reckless audacity wit- 
nessed in the youth of _ 

-^ SemitlopTiDOl- 

Europe and America may pies in school 
not be seen in this effete "i*'"**^ 
and half-barbaric country. The ancient 
usages of Shem largely prevail. The 
male children between the ages of five 



STUDVING THE KORAN.— Dm 



plishment as is supposed to fit the 
maiden for her future life. The chil- 
dren of the poorer classes are greatly 
neglected, but they of the rich are care- 
fully nurtured and trained according to 
the educational systems of the country. 
In the education of the Egyptian 
youth the traveler will note such excel- 
lency as is peculiar to the Semitic fam- 
ily. The children are taught the duty 



and eight are brought out on the occa* 
sion of some bridal procession, or the 
like, and are circumcised. Henceforth 
the boys wear garments which distin- 
guish them from the girls. Marriage is 
looked to as one of the gjeat ends of 
life. Both sexes are taught to expect 
it. It is regarded as disgraceful for 
either to avoid the honorable estate of 
marriage. The girls are wedded very 
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early in life, some being given to their 
husbands as early as their eleventh year. 
Not many Egyptian maidens are found 
unwed after the age of sixteen. Mar- 
riage is a family right in which the 
bridegroom and the bride have little 
part or influence. The bridegroom does 
not see his intended wife until the 
night of the nuptials. A dowry is al- 
ways expected to accompany the bride. 
There is a procession and the gathering 
of a company before whom the bride- 
groom and the bride appear, when the 
fiki of the village reads from the Koran 
and pronounces the ceremony. Then 
follows the week of rejoicing. 

The religious usage of the Moslems 
conceding four wives to eafch of the 
ToirEtonr under faithful does not largely 

eosdabiiiBge. classes of the people. It is 
not a question, however, of propriety, 
but of expense. The prevailing rule is 
one wife to each husband, not, indeed, 
because more wives would be contrary 
to religion and the law, but because 
plurality entails increased expenditures, 
a larger household, and the usual trou- 
bles attendant upon multiple marriage. 
This prudential rule, working as it 
does for morality and peace, is waived, 
however, in the matter of concubinage. 
The husband, in addition to his legal 
wife, may possess as many female slaves 
as he is able to command. These are 
tolerated in the household by the wife 
on the ground that she is their mistress 
and may order them as she ■will. There 
is, however, a limit imposed to what 
would doubtless be the tyrannical cruel- 
ty of the legal wife, whereby the concu- 
bine, in virtue of her relation to the lord 
of the house, is protected from serious 
harm. The usage seems to gain ground, 
especially among the upper classes, of 
keeping a retinue of concubines instead 



of the more expensive polygamous estab- 
lishment of wives. 

Divorce is easy, and the social system, 
on the whole, miserable. The harem is 
an establishment in Egypt as in other 
Mohammedan countries. EvtaMof^ 
The women are to a cer- tan^'tooSfc- 
tain extent secluded from *•""* 
publicity, but by no means to so great 
an extent as in Persia and Turkey. 
Travelers have noted the comparative 
freedom of the Egyptian women, par. 
ticularly those of the lower orders, who 
go about at their wills and are seen con- 
versing with the men, flirting and jest- 
ing in the vulgar manner of European 
cities. 

We nitty here note the personal habits 
of these people. The Egyptian women 
tattoo their bodies and stain their hands 



and feet with the hinne. Considerable 
pains are taken to produce personal 
attractiveness and picturesqueness of 
costume. The men of the better classes 
wear cotton drawers and wide-sleeved 
shirts of silk or fine cotton cloth. Over 
these undergarments a sleeveless waist- 
coat is worn. Over this is thrown a long 
loose robe of silk. This is the garment 
which has the hanging sleeves and the 
kilt-like skirt descending to the knees. It 
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Pecnliarttlea of 



is bound around the waist with a silk scarf 
or girdle. Over all is worn the outer 
coat, which is a long robe of cloth reach- 
ing from the neck nearly to the feet. 
On the head rests the turban of red 
cloth or other bright hue. This is the 
part of the costume which mostly dis- 
tinguishes each caste and profession 
from the others. 

The dress of the women is not very 
dissimilar to that of the men. In place 
of the belt, however, the girdle in this 
s a shawl, wotmd 
around the person. The 
female garb is more highly 
ornamented and more delicately made 
than that of the men. The woman's 
hair is cut short across the forehead in a 
manner not unlike the more recent 
fashion of Europe and America. The 
women all wear a veil about the head 
and face, which generally consists of a 
strip of thin muslin cloth hanging be- 
hind or at one side. It is expected that 
the woman in coming into the presence 
of men will draw this veil over the face. 
This done, the features are concealed 
below the eyes. It is noted that in 
recent times the Egyptian costume is 
approaching that of the Europeans, who 
already largely influence the public and 
private life of the people. 

The social intercourse of the Moslem 
population of Egypt is regulated almost 
Vomu of Booiai wholly by Koranic forms, 
SJl^^C^^*- There is much formality 
Koran. and etiquette. On the 

whole, the Arabs are polite and affable 
people. They are also willing and ready 
in conversation. They are a people of 
quick wit and keen apprehension. It is 
said that their memory is remarkably 
retentive, and that the general scope of 
the mind is fairly comparable with the 
corresponding grades of people north of 
the Mediterranean. 



In the matter of observance, the 
Egyptian Islamites are as severe as any 
other race. Whatever may be their 
hypocrisy and double-dealing, their or- 
thodoxy and form can not be doubted. 
The religious language has infected the 
speech of the people until the man of the 



IN THE BAZAAR OP ESNBH. 
Drawn by F. C. WeUch. 

West must needs be surprised with the 
perpetual recurrence of the names of 
sacred things. Any matter involving a 
promise sounds to the European ear as a 
continuous oath. It can not be doubted 
that the people entertain a severe and 
solemn respect for the Prophet and for 
Allah above him; also for the Koran, 
which is the one book of the Arabian 
people wherever found. 
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The Egj^ptian Mohammedans in com- r even of a fellah. They regard calamity 
mon with the Arabs are fatalistic in their I as sent by Allah just as though it were 



DONKEY BOY 



beliefs and practices. It takes much to i blessing in disguise. They accept 
disturb the confidence and equanimity I either with the same unvarying mood 
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They teach and practice resignation of 
the will to the higher will against which 

it is vain and foolish to 

proralonoe or 

practical &tai- contend. To the common 

minds the eye of Allah is 
ever present, ever watching the actions 
and the. thoughts of his servants. 

Among the better classes of the Islam- 
ites charity in many forms is a con- 
spicuous virtue. Manyami- 

Charltioa, tcxn* 

perance,andthe able traits of character are 
iinmaxie spirit. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ discoverable 

under the rubbish and drift of the ex- 
terior form. Cruelty to animals is sel- 
dom practiced by a Moslem. Hospitality 
is as noticeable a trait as it was among 
the ancient Semites. There is also tem- 
perance in food and drink, and fidelity 
in business obligations. The social vir- 
tues, however, are most practiced toward 
people of their own faith, and the reli- 
gious code permits the suspension of fair 
dealing and truth in the case of infidels. 
There is a remnant of the higher 
culture. Cairo may still be regarded as 
The higher edii- a place of learning. The 
Sd^^S^uS!: <^ity has its university as 

Tersity of Cairo, of old. It is without doubt 

the best seat of the higher scholarship 
and discipline in all the East. Here the 
sciences and arts are taught — always, 
however, under the Koranic limitations. 
The course of study includes grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, philosophy, theology — 
that is, the doctrines and exposition of 
the Koran and the body of lore connected 
therewith — law, moral science, civil gov- 
ernment, mathematics, and to a certain 
degree the natural sciences. 

Tuition in the university is free. No 
fees are exacted, and the professors 
and lecturers receive no stated sala- 
ries. The maintenance of the faculty 
is derived from private instruction 
and from the transcription of manu- 
scripts, particularly that of the Koran. 



As in other parts of the world, only the 
few and not the many are able to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the 
university training. Yet the number of 
students has reached eleven thousand. 
The masses of the Moslem Egyptians 
learn to read and write, but are not pro- 
ficient in these arts. This is said of the 
men ; the women are left uneducated. 

The low estate of science in the country 
where science was bom must be noted 
with regret. There can be no doubt 
that the stupid conserv- ^ , _^^^ 

* . Science withers 

atism of the Koran and its under the ko- 

^ 1 » .' 11 ranlc paralysis. 

teachers m rejecting all 
advancements andmodifications of knowl- 
edge is chargeable with the mediaeval 
condition of the Egyptian mind in scien- 
tific matters. This is illustrated in the 
case of the practice of medicine. Both 
medicine and surgery are, as a rule, in 
the hands of the barbers ! In the time 
of Mehemet-Ali an attempt was made 
to send Egyptian students to European 
universities for instruction in the practi- 
cal arts, the sciences, and the professions. 
At the same time scientific and profes- 
sional schools were established in Egypt, 
but they have not been popular, and are 
under the ban of public opinion. 

No account of this people would be 
complete which does not include some 
reference to the dervishes. These are, 
in general terms, the Mo- 

- , 1 «» 4« The dervishes 

hammedan devotees of reli- and other mya- 
gion. They are found in ^®«*^^**°»- 
Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and India, and 
are generally members of one of the 
monkish orders. But great numbers of 
them are individual religious mendicants, 
or beggars, who subsist by solicitation 
and the practice of jugglery. 

There are in the East many mystical 
societies corresponding to the monastic 
orders in Roman Catholic countries. In 
general, the dervishes belong to the 
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Soifilte or mystical party of Moham- i cant and of virtue only as the visible ap- 
medans. Their theory is that the Koran I pearances of spiritual conditions. 
.^ • ■■•' " - ...--- ^,. -.^ The dervishes de- 

vote themselves to 
poverty, celibacy, 
and temperance. In 
the Arabic language 
they are called fa- 
kirs, from the -word 
signifying poverty. 
The greater body o£ 
them claim their re- 
ligious prerogatives 
and rights from an 
I alleged descent from 

Ali.the fourth caliph 
after the Prophet. 
They acknowledge 
the inner sense and 
spiritual force of the 
Koran, but reject 
the teachings and 
ceremonies of the 
Mohammedan hier> 
archy. They corre- 
spond to the fanat- 
ics among recent 
Christian sects. 
They are not in es- 
teem with the au- 
thorities, and the 
sultans have fre- 
quently issued edicts 
for their suppres- 
sion. The dervishes, 
however, are in fa- 
vor with the masses. 
Sometimes people 
of high rank, under 
the influence of re- 
ligious fanaticism, 
leavetheirhomesand 
nBKKs. jointhebrotherhood. 

Henceforth they go 

has an esoteric meaning, and that the r about with the travelii^ bands, or live 
outer formalities of religion are signifi- 1 in convents which the order has acquired. 
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In entering the order the novitiate l panied with rapid bodily motions, 
has to undergo a period of discipline. I Sometimes the motion is backward and 
This done, he is 
invested with the 
woolen belt, char- 
acteristic earrings 
representing the 
horseshoe of Ali, 
a "stone of con- 
tentment," a man- 
tle, a rosary con- 
taining the nine- 
ty-nine names of 
Allah, and a white 
cap. The der- 
vishes have many 
privileges. They ^ 
prey upon society 2 
in the manner of 2 
beggars. The o 
fundamental idea ^ 
of their fanaticism ^ 
is to produce in .S 
themselves a state d 
of ecstasy, and this \ 
is sometimes as- -S" 
sisted by taking [^ 
hasheesh. Some- | 
times the means of x 
the ecstatic state is p 
starvation. The 
dervishes will fast 
for several weeks, 
until delirium su- 
pervenes, and is 
mistaken for re> 
ligious exaltation. 

The more com- 
mon method of 
producing ecstasy, 
however, is by the 
rapid repetition of 
certain religious 
exclamations, gen- 
erally the utterance of the words ex- i 
pressing the attributes of Allah, accom- I 
M.— Vol. 3— 3« 



forward, the swing of the head produc- 
ing dizziness. The Howling Dervishes 
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form a circle, and begin to sway the 
body and utter a monotonous chant. 
The nervous excitement increases until 
violence of action and utterance produces 

persp-"^- — ' --*-' -" 

hausl 

On 

Spini 

the ^ 



frenzy, would cut and gash themselves 

until they were horribly disfigured with 

blood and foam. The ceremonies of 

the dervishes, their wild gyrations, 

and 
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ness and delirium. The ecstasies and 
insensible states thus produced are re- 
garded as communion with the divine 
nature. 

Formerly the religious exercises were 
carried to the point of self-mutilation. 
Knives of stone and metal were kept 
in the places where the dervishes were 
wont to assemble, and with these the 
devotees, when they reached a state of 



country in the wate of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. Great numbers of them are 
in some way or other con- „ 
nected With the admmistra- ment of Esm- 
Hon of the kiedive. The •"■■■■'■^•">' 
remainder are assimilated to a consider- 
able degree with the Arabs and Copts, 
but are still distinct in language and in 
some of the customs of society. Like 
the Arabian element, the Osmanlis are 
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Mohammedans. Most of them are in- 
habitants of the cities of Lower Egypt. 
Socially, they are more polygamous in 
their habits, more Oriental, than are the 
Arabs. The Turks, as a rule, maintain 



a harem, and are devoted Mussulmans. 
With the vices peculiar to that system, 
they have also its virtues. They are 
temperate in food and drink, and are 
noted for their courtesy in intercourse. 



Chai^xer CXXVIII.— north Akrican races. 




N the preceding para- 
graphs we have de- 
parted somewhat from 
the true ethnic scheme 
in speaking of the 
Moslem population and 
the Osmanlis as though 
they were descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. They are both foreign to 
the Hamitic stock; the one being of 
Semitic derivation, and the other from 
the Brown races of Central Asia. It has 
been convenient, however, to notice all 
the modern populations of Egypt in a 
single group, as though they belonged 
by descent to the ancient race. In the 
next place, we come to notice a people 
more truly allied in ethnic origin with 
the ancient Egyptians. These are the 
Berbers of Northern Africa. 

It can not be doubted that the race which 
origfinally peopled the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean were from the same 
original stock as the so-called Hamitic 

race of Ecfvpt. These are 
tions of North they who were known 

Africa HamitiG. a .v -n "l xi. 

to the Romans by the 
names of Mauri, Gaetuli, Numidians, 
Nasomanes, and Libyans. The first of 
these names is preserved in the modem 
word Moor. The so-called Barbary 
states have their designation from the 
Berber race which has contributed 
thereto the leading elements of popu- 
lation. Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco compose the group, and these 



are all dominated by a race of men hav- 
ing the same ultimate derivation with 
the Egyptians, and therefore closely 
allied with the modern Copts. 

The name Berber is a foreign desig- 
native, probably derived from the Arabic 
bary signifying desert. Doubtless the 

word has the same Ulti- Name and place 

mate sense as Saracen. "^^^'^ 
The people of the Barbary **o»« 
states designate themselves as Ama- 
zirghi, a term which signifies freemen, 
or noblemen. It is the common weak- 
ness of mankind, of all tribes and 
divisions of humanity, to designate 
themselves by some such ennobling ap- 
pellative, as though they, and not the 
others, were first in rank, honor, and 
virtue among the sons of men. 

In the first place we may notice what 
may be called the ethnic composition of 
the people of the North African coast. 
These shores were probably inhabited 
by primitive tribes before the establish- 
ment thereon of Phoenician colonies. 
These earlier races were doubtless the 
kinsmen of the Egyptians — the westward 
flow of the great race which had es- 
tablished itself in such power and an- 
tiquity in the Nile valley. The Phoe- 
nician colonies, that is, the Semitic 
settlements, were only established here 
and there. No doubt they outran the 
native races in development, but never 
surpassed them or equaled them in 
population. 
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The careful reader of Roman history 
will have noticed that in the impact of 
Bom«ftttaciis the Romans on this coast 
V^^^l^^ they encountered two peo- 
diuppears. pies, and sometimes suc- 
ceeded in playing off the one against the 
other. The Roman conquest of Africa 
was for the most part the conquest of 



carried over to the African coast a large 
population of Teutonic derivation. 

It were hard to describe the contin- 
gencies and vicissitudes by which this 
Indo-European population was ulti- 
mately obliterated. It perished in part by 
geographical misplacement. It is hardly 
conceivable that the Teutonic race could 
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Phcenician cities and peoples. It was 
the Semitic race rather than the primi- 
tive Berbers who were suppressed or 
destroyed by Roman arms. In after 
times the Vandal invasion was directed 
chiefly against the Roman authority in 
Africa. In this instance, also, the old 
Hamitic population was not so great- 
ly disturbed. The Vandals, however. 



long flourish on the African continent. 
Then came the wars of Belisarius and 
afterwards the Arabian wave from the 
East, overwhelming the remnants of 
Vandal power, carrying the triumphant 
crescent not only throughout Northern 
Africa, but as far as the Pyrenees. 

We have thus in the Barbary states 
a somewhat composite population, not 
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■without its analogies to the English- 
speaking peoples of the present time. 
TlM. population After all, however, the 
^tioBarbary predominant stock outside 
po«ite. of the cities of Tripoli, 

Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco is the an- 
cient race which was primarily the west- 
ward extension of the Hamites of Egypt. 
There is also in these countries a large 
and powerful Arabian population. The 
true representatives of the old race are 
classified in three groups. The first of 



Barca and Fezzan. The sea line is more 
than six hundred miles in extent; but 
the country is almost wholly devoid of 
harbors. The interior of Piaceofthe 
the country has not been ^^^^Sj,. 
well explored; only the ■*«wne8. 
coast region is known to Europeans. 
The districts between the mountains and 
the sea are a tolerably fertile and attract- 
ive country, suggesting agriculture, 
grazing, and the production of fruits. 
Foreign commerce supplies a part of the 
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these are the Moors, of Morocco, known 
ethnically bythe native name of ShuUuhs; 
the second group includes the Kabyles, 
of Algeria; and the third the desert 
Moors, called the Tuariks, or Tuaregjs. 
The Berber race as a whole hardly falls 
short at present of an aggregate of four 
million souls. 

Beginning on the side next to Egypt, 
the first of the Berber countries is Trip- 
oli. Only the Barcan desert lies between 
it and the ancient home of the Hamitic 
race. It includes not only Tripoli Prop- 
er, but the subordinate dependencies of 



subsistence and comfort of the people; 
but this commerce is conducted almost 
wholly by Jewish merchants of Tripoli 
and other coast towns. 

If we take a general survey of the 
population we shall find, besides the 
native Berberstock, Arabs, „ . . 
Turks, Mamelukes, Jews, oftherace;piu>. 
and Negro slaves. In the "^f "^''•^ 
rural districts the Arab population is 
said to exceed the Berbers in numbers 
and influence. The pursuits of the 
people are primarily agricultural and 
pastoral ; but the Tripolitans have also 
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attained considerable facility in manu- i 
factures. Fine woolen goods and fabrics 
of goat's hair are here produced. These I 



Dnwn by Eugene Cinrdel, (ram a p 

are made for exportation to foreign 
countries. From the interior ivory and 
ostrich feathers are gathered, as well as 
gold dust and many kinds of drugs and 
dyes. Spices, sugar, coffee, spirits, and 



weapons of many fashions are exported. 

Between Tripoli and the interior of the 

continent caravans pass back and forth 
with cargoes of 
merchandise. 

Several 1 a n - 
guages are heard 
in the country. 
Of the Arabic, 
which is the pre- 
dominant and 
learned tongue, 
we have already 
spoken. The 
native Berber 
dialect is in anal- 
ogy with Cop- 
tic, but has not 
been so well de- 
veloped into lit- 
erary form. The 
people of all na- 
tionalities, with 
the exception of 
the Jews and a 
few Christians, 
are Islamites ; 
but the Moors 
are not regarded 
as so faithful rep- 
resentatives o f 
the faith as are ■ 
the Arabs and 
the Egyptians. 
Many un-Islara- 
ite practices 
have sprung up 
among the wild 
Berbers, which 
the voice of the 
Prophet crymg 

from the Koran can hardly overcome. 

Among these may be men- ^^^^^^^,^ 

tioned the use of wine, to Ki»«e:pn''*- 

which the Tnpolitans are 

addicted, but not to so great an extent 
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as the peoples on the other side of the 
Mediterranean. 

Governmentally considered, Tripoli is 
a semilndependent state, under her 
Qo^nunent of own bey, or governor. It 
TripoU;fti- is a part or province of 

tempts to odn- ' ^ 

ut«. the Turkish empire, being 

divided into five districts, and these into 



ule being arranged in the Mohammedan 
manner. 

For a long time the country has been 
civilly distracted by the conflicting pol- 
icies of the successive Turkish governors. 
In the leading cities there are schools of 
some importance, and a pretense is made 
of cultivating the higher learning. Real 



THEATER OF MEDEIMA, TUNIS.— Drai 

twenty-five cantons, over each of which 
is set an ofiBcer called a motassarif. 
There is also a system of local munici- 
pal governments, over each of which is 
placed a native sheik. There is a sys- 
tem of judiciary, at the head of which 
is the chief judge, or kadi. The tax 
collectors are sent out from the seat of 
the empire at Constantinople, the sched- 



I by EusEne Cinrdct, atiu m iltclch o[ Saladin. 

progress in this respect, however, is 
impeded here, aseverywhere, by the dog- 
matism of the Koran. Away from the 
seacoast and the cities the education of 
the people extends no further than in- 
struction in reading, and this has for 
its end and aim only a knowledge of the 
Koran. 

In Tunis the same ethnic character is 
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observable as in Tripoli. In the eoast 
country Turks, Moors, Jews, and Chris- 
tians are mixed together, 
while in the interior the 
population is made up of 
Arabs and Kabyles. The latter only are 



Popnlatlon &nd 

sltndBB of Tunis. 



Sprightly race, though densely ignorant. 
The Arabs are of the Bedouin order, and 
their pursuits here in the West are the 
same as in the Sudan. The Berbers in 
Tunis, as in all the Barbary states, live 
1 mostly in the broken country of the in- 
terior, where they 
have sustained 
themselves for 
many generations. 
The language of 
the country is gen- 
erally Arabic 
The religion is 
Mohammedanism. 
The government 
has now passed un- 
der a French pro- 
tectorate; but the 
old system of ad- 
ministration i s 
partly retained. 
Tunis has passed 
through the same 
political V i c i s s i* 
tudes as the other 
countries of North 
Africa, having re- 
ceived in addition 
to the primitive 
population colo- 
nies from Phoe- 
nicia, conquest 
from the Romans, 
subjugation by the 
Vandals, o v e r • 
throw and restora 
tion at the hands 
of the Moham- 
medan conquerors, 
to say nothing of 
HEftHHK KAHiLv OF TBARA TRiBt. ancieut Greet and 

rr.-n b, E-gen. Ci«rd.t. .fter . J.c.eh of Uchouque. modem EUTOpean 

true Berbers. It is said that the Tu- i influences. On the coast of Tunis, Car- 
nisians, compounded as they are of thage.enemyandcompetitor of Romefor 
many ingredients, are a handsome and I the mastery of the world, was built 
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The people engage in agricultural 
pursuits, and also in manufactures and 
Vocation and Commerce. Wheat, barley, 
SS^^uu^'o?*^ and com have been intro- 
tribes. duced with much success. 

Olives, tobacco, cotton, indigo, madder, 
and drugs are heaped up in the Tuni- 
sian markets. In the interior hunting 
still constitutes a leading pursuit. 

It is not needed to elaborate upon the 
ethnic character of the Berbers in the sev- 
eral Barbary states. Algeria and Morocco 
also have a large element of this kind. 
Of the eight races who compose the in- 
habitants of the first-named country the 
Kabyles are preponderant. As in 
Tripoli and Tunis, they occupy what 
may be called the rear portions of the 
country, rising into the mountains. The 
Algerine Berbers, however, also descend 
to the plains and valleys, where they 
engage in ag^culture and the cultiva- 
tion of fruits. Here, perhaps, the 
Berber race is presented at its best 
estate. The people of this stock are 
industrious, energetic, and to a consider- 
able degree prosperous. They have 
skill in handicraft; local factories are 
found in the Berber villages, where im- 
plements are made, including household 
utensils and weapons. The people pro- 
duce fine carpets and leather goods, 
which they exchange in the seacoast 
towns for foreign merchandise. 

The other classes of the inhabitants 
are the Arabs, numerous and powerful ; 
Diflferentrace the Moors, who are mostly 
SrS^^. a townsfolk; the Jews, who 
nerofiife. are the merchants; the 

governing Turks, the half-breeds, called 
Koloug^s, who are the descendants of 
Turcomans and native Algerine women ; 
Negro slaves ; and, finally, a class of peo- 
ple called Mozabites, who seem to be the 
product of an African and Arabian in- 
termixture. 



A general view of the Berbers shows 
them in occupation of the mountainous 
and hilly parts of Northern Africa. 
They occupy the Mediterranean slope of 
the Atlas. In the interior, where the 
barbaric life has been but little im- 
proved, many of the tribes are cave 
dwellers. Their resources are meager 
in the last degree, and they are con- 
strained to supply their wants by plun- 
dering sorties into the lowlands, where 
the towns are frequently ravaged by the 
robbers. The Berbers of the Upper 
Atlas range are a strong, athletic people, 
capable of great endurance, patient at 
their tasks, and generally sedentary in 
their abode. They remain iii their 
cave dwellings from November until 
April, and then devote themselves to 
the production of their annual crops. 
Pritchard has recorded an odd custom 
prevalent among them of shaving the 
fore part of their heads back to a line but 
little in front of the ears. The hair on 
the remainder of the head grows long, 
and falls down the neck behind. 

The climate of the Berber country, 
except in the higher altitudes, is so mild 
that little clothing is required. Many of 
the Berbers wear only a single sleeveless 
garment of woolen cloth, fastened at 
the waist with a belt. In this costume 
they are seen tending their flocks and 
hunting. 

As we descend northward from the 
Upper Atlas, we Come to a more civil- 
ized class of people. These build vil- 
laefes of mud or stone, and 

, . Building and 

in some instances slate- pursnits of the 

r_ xi_ i_ inland Berbers. 

roofs cover the houses. 
Other tribes more nomadic are satisfied 
with tents. Hunting, small agriculture, 
and bee raising are the chief pursuits. 
The people of this lower hill range of 
country are still Berbers, as well as they 
of the more mountainous interior. We 
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here reach the same kind of population t another, the Beni-Meisara; signifying 

as they who are extended through Tunis the sons of the Sala hills, the sons of 

and Southern Algeria. They inhabit Meisara, etc. 

the Lesser Atlas, and it has been noted I In these hilly situations the huts of 

the inhabitants 
are built of the 
branches of trees, 
plastered and held 
together with 
clay. The vil- 
lages are pictur- 
esquely located on 
mountain slopes 
One of the habita 
of the people is 
the preservation 
of their annual 
fruits and grains, 
under little con- 
ical mounds of 
earth, in a man- 
ner very like that 
which the western 
people of the 
United States 
until recently em- 
ployed in preserv- 
ing apples and po- 
tatoes during the 
winter. The in- 
dustry of these 
Berbers extends 
to the working of 
mines, of which 
the Atlas range 
furnishes not a 
few, of lead and 
copper and iron. 

We have spoken 
above of the Tua- 
nk, or Tuareg, 
tribes as constituting one division of 
the Berber race.' The oases of Northern 
Africa, particularly that of Ammun, are 



Dnirn by tuicne Ginrdei. mfier > ,kctc. 

by travelers that each tribe takes the 
name of some particular range or group 
of hills, and call themselves the chil- 
dren of that range or group. Thus we 
have one tribe known as the Beni-Sala ; 



' Thrse are also designated ethnically as the Imo- 

sh^ races. 
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inhabited by the Tuariks. They differ 

not much in ethnic characteristics from 

_ the other Berbers already 

ThoTuarik , ., , T. , ■ 

tribt« ; Rozet's descnbed. Rozet has given 
d-BoripUon. ^g ^ ^^j^ description of the 
race. "The Berbers," says he, "are of 
medium height. They have brown com- 
plexions, sometimes blackish ; hair 
brown and heavy, rarely light. They 
are spare in person, but extremely 



pression of the figure has a hint of the 
barbaric and the cruel. They are very 
alert and quick in intelligence." 

The most westerly of the Berber 
states is Morocco. The country has the 
same general character, the same prod- 
ucts and climate as that character of 
of the other North Afri- f^^JJ^"^;'^ 
can states. Next to the <ii»«'>n- 
Mediterranean there is a lowland reg^n 
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strong and nervous. The body is lithe 
and well knit, and the figure has an 
elegance which we find no longer ex- 
cept in statues. They have heads more 
oval than those of the Arabs, the lines 
of the face shorter but strongly defined. 
The beautiful aquiline Arabian nose is 
rather rare among the Berbers: the ex- 



backed on the south by a hill country 
rising higher and higher into the range 
of Atlas. The country has. perhaps, 
six million of people. These are, first 
the Berbers, secondly the Arabs, and 
thirdly the Jews, to which we must add 
a certain admixture of Negroes. The 
last-named are mostly slaves, and be- 
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sides these there is evidently a Nig^i- 
tian tinge in the national character. 

Here, as in the other Barbary states, 
the Berbers are the oldest people. The 
rest are foreigners and invaders. More- 
over, the Berber life in Morocco has an 
appearance of solidity quite superior to 
that of the Arabs. The latter are for 
the most part nomadic and dwell in 
tents, while the Berbers have houses of 
stone or sun-dried bricks. In the coast 
regions the Arabian and other foreign 
elements are predominant, while the 
Berbers are most numerous in the in- 
terior. 

Historically, there is much of interest 
about this country and people. To the 
_ Romans it was known as 

Historical Inter- 

68t of the coon- Mauritania. There was a 
try an peope. ^j^^ when the country 

flourished greatly. The ruins of towns 
and cities that have survived the name 
and fame of those who built them are 
found in many parts. Some of the 
cities of the present day are of consider- 
able importance. Such are Tangier, 
Larash, Sale, and Fez. Some of these 
are in a flourishing condition, and others 
in a state of decline. 

The social system of the Moors — for 
by that name the people of Morocco are 
roughly designated — is based on Mo- 
The religious tie hammedanism. Islam here, 

supply. states, constitutes the bond 

of union between the different classes of 
the population. Indeed, there is con- 
siderable amalgamation under the in- 
fluence of the religious tie, and an 
approach to a common character even of 
the Moors proper and the Berbers. 

We may for the most part omit an ac- 
count of the natural products of Moroc- 
co and the other means by which the 
people subsist. The food supply is 
mostly gathered from the country, 



which is not without abundance in the 
things sown. Fruits occupy a large 
place in the yield of foods. Oranges, 
citrons, lemons, limes, shaddocks, mul- 
berries, walnuts, and chestnuts are so 
abimdant as not to be neglected in the 
enumeration of the productions of the 
country. Here quinces and pomegran- 
ates are grown in as great perfection as 
in almost any other part of the earth. 
Dates, figs, and melons must be added, 
as also olives and grapes. Vineyards 
are frequent in all the more favorable 
parts of the country, and the interdict 
of the Koran hardly holds against the 
manufacture and consumption of wine. 
Wheat, com, millet, and rye are pro- 
duced in fair crops, but barley is the 
most abundant cereal. The potato has 
been introduced into the lowlands, and 
its cultivation is rewarded with good 
crops. 

Morocco is to a considerable extent a 
wild, half-mountainous, half-desert coun- 
try. Many fierce animals Animal ufe of 
hold their lairs on the out- ?~°n°i/^ 
skirts of the settled dis- Moors, 
tricts. These contend with man for the 
supremacy. The inhabited provinces 
have rabbits, squirrels, and monkeys. 
The bird-life is abundant, and presents 
many varieties of winged creature with 
which the traveler is unfamiliar. Of 
domestic animals, the camel is the most 
important, and the mule the next in or- 
der. The horse is much employed, but 
under that Arabian sentiment which 
forbids his subjection to heavy draught 
and servitude. The cattle of Morocco 
are said to resemble the Jerseys of Eng- 
land and America, and the sheep bear 
long, fine wool, highly prized not only 
in the domestic, but in the foreign 
market. 

Any sketch of the people of Morocco 
I would be seriously imperfect if it did 
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not include some reference to the Moors 
proper. Who are the Moors? The peo- 
ple of ancient Mauritania, corresponding 
geographically with the modern Moroc- 
co, were called by the Romans, Mauri. 
This accounts for the word, but hardly 
for the people. In point of fact, the 



Dnwn by C. Birbcii*. 

Moors are a hybrid race, and are for the 
greater part descendants of the Moslems 
who were driven back from Spain into 
Africa at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

If we look into the origin of this people 
more carefully we shall find that more 



than seven hundred years previously, 
at the time of the Arabian conquest of 
Northern Africa, the then Arabian eon- 
natives of Mauritania were ^th'I^J'ioSf 
overcome by the Arabs ijoer«i Moors, 
and by the sword converted to Islam. 
This done, the Arabians amalgamated 
to a considerable degree with the 
people whom they called Mo- 
ghrcbin, or Men of the West. A 
composite race was thus formed, 
and it was this — mostly Arabian 
— which went over into Spain 
and conquered. 

In that country an ethnic char- 
acter was established by the Mos- 
lems through more than seven 
centuries of occupa- spamrfi sm»- 

tinn At lasit tlip cena retoming 

uon. AT last tne single -^o, the 
Moors were expelled Berber stock. 
— obliged to fall back upon the 
African coast. There they were 
henceforth held as distinct alike 
from the Arabian population of 
that country and also from the 
Berbers. It suffices. to say that 
the Moors proper are of Arabian 
descent, with a large admixture 
of Berber blood. They live most- 
ly in cities, and constitute by their 
own social standards a sort of 
aristocracy. 

The character of the Moors, as 
depicted by travelers, is little 
amiable. They are BepnisiTenesa 
represented as ef- ^^^^^,^ 
feminate in man- "laTOBmrtot. 
ner, intriguing in disposition, 
given up to sloth. Their habit 
leads to corpulency, though in youth the 
people of this stock are said to be slen- 
der and lithe. While they are superior 
in social accomplishments to the Arabs, 
they are not their equals in affability. 
It would appear that Morocco is destined 
to be one of the last footholds of slavery 
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on the globe. The slave market is here 
popular, the supply being derived from 
the Sudan and other parts of Central 
Africa. 

Two principal languages prevail in 
Morocco: Arabic and Berber. The lat- 
ter has a modified dialect, called the 
Shulluh. The Arabic is a deteriorated 



qualified to speak elegant Arabic as they 
are to pronounce French or English. 

The government of Morocco is a des- 
potism. It has nearly all the bad qual- 
ities peculiar to the civil condition of 
the Orient. The so-called empire is in- 
dependent. The sultan, or emperor, is 
a hereditary monarch, unrestrained by 
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form of the classic speech of the Koran. 

In the different provinces dialecticism 

prevails to the extent of 

Anblo ind Ber- ^ 

tmrUnKOAgsa; producmg a ]argon which 
may not be understood ex- 
cept by the people of given localities. 
Part of the deterioration has been effected 
by the African element in the population. 
The African tongue and lips are as little 



constitutional provisions, and a stranger 
to the regular administration of law. 
Those who aid him in the government 
are not responsible in the European 
sense of that term. The administration 
of justice is irregular, arbitrary, and bar- 
barous. 

It can not be doubted that the bad 
reputation of Morocco in Europe and 
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America has been well earned by tbe 
haughty savagery, lawlessness, passion, 
„ , and absolutism of the so- 

Th« Uoora bSTo 

deierved their called government. Only 
b*i reputation. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ cannon's 

mouth has the emperor been compelled 
by civilized peoples to obey the common- 
est rules of international justice, or to 
heed the plainest requirements of the 
civilized life. The government has 



and manufactures of both these cities 
are important not only domestically, but 
to foreign nations. Here ivory and os- 
trich feathers are gathered from the in- 
terior of Africa for the market of the 
civilized world. Here some of the finest 
leathers which the skill of man has thus 
far produced are made and exported to 
Europe and America.' 
We have now followed the course of 
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three seats : Morocco, Fez, and Mekines ; 
but the imperial household resides chiefly 
at the first two. 

The city of Morocco dates its four.da- 
tion from the beginning of the eleventh 
century. At one time it 
is said to have had a pop- 
ulation of seven hundred 
It has now fallen away to 
e tenth of that number. The 
city of Fez has a population of about 
ninety thousand, of whom fully three 
fourths are Arabs. The Berbers num- 
ber about ten thousand, and the remain- 
der are Jews and Negroes. The trade 



Character and 
popnlfktlon of 

the cjt; of 

UOTOOOO. 

thousand, 
less than oi 



the Hamitic race westward along the 
Mediterranean to the northwestern angle 
of Africa. Did that race proceed further 
to the westward? There are evidences 
that it did succeed in a wider distribu- 



' It appears strange thai the unprogressive peoples 
of ihe Barb.iry stales and of the Turkish provinces 
of the Levant should acquire and maintain such ex- 
traordinary skill in the manufacture of fine leather. 
Scientific Europe and inventive America still pay 
tribute to the Arabs, ihe Berbers, the Turcomans, 
and in particular to Islam, in the matter of those su- 
perb bindings in which our classics, both profane and 
sacred, are proudly sent to the public. An edition 
(le iuxecan hardly go beyond the elegant, half-crushed 
Turkey levant, and the Bagster Bibles must wear 
their Mohatnraedan covers 1 
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tion, and that the Canary islands mark 

the westernmost limit of its departure. 

ThaOanaxT The former race of the 
Canaries was designated 
by the name of Guanches. 

If we are to trust the authority of Pliny, 

the islands in his day 

were uninhabited. 

At the present time 

Mohammedanism is 

unknown except by 

vague report among 

the people; so that 

we are at liberty to 

fix the peopling of 

the islands at some 

time between the age 

ofPliny(23-79A.D.) 

and the Arabian 

conquest of Northern 

Africa; that is, the 

first quarter of the 

eighth century. 

The strong proba- 
bility seems to be 

that the inhabitants 

of the Canaries were 

derived from the ad- 
jacent parts of the 

African coast. If so, 

they were either of 

a common stock with 

the Berbers, or else 

ethnically akin to the 

ancient Iberians. 

When the Spaniards 

discovered the Ca- 
naries and found this 

people in occupation, 

they made a descent bedo 

upon them in the 

same manner as they did subsequently 

QnestioiiofUieir Upon the West Indies. 
There was invasion and 
conquest. The Guanches 

were killed or conquered and reduced 



deriratlon '. 
SpanlaidB. 



to slavery. Some, no doubt, accepted 
Catholicism and were intermarried with 
the Spaniards ; so that by the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the old race 
was virtually extinct. 

To what extent this ancient people 



M.— Vol. 3—37 



entered into union with the conquerors, 
thus preserving their blood without a 
name, it were impossible to tell. Prob- 
ably the residue of the inhabitants, who 
were permitted to live, were incorporated 
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with the master race. Conquest in this 
respect has been very variable among 
different nations. Some conquerors 
preserve the aborigines; some destroy 
them. It was the policy of Rome to 
preserve all things intact. The Span- 
iards generally destroyed. In Mexico 
and the West Indies the old population 
survived, and blended somewhat with 
the conquerors. The existing traces of 
the Guanches, however, in the population 
of the Canary islands, are so slight as to 



enough, some of the names of places in 
the islands appear to be of Teutonic 
origin ; but the most are Berber words, 
showing with approximate certainty the 
affinity of the original islanders and the 
people of the Barbary states. 

Here, then, we pause in our pursuit of 
those ethnic lines which for want of 
better nomenclature we call Hamitic. 
Winchell and some other authors have 
traced these lines still further to the 
south, into the West African Sudan, 
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I, from a phcHognph. 



be disregarded in the general estimate 
of races. 

For a long time the opinion prevailed 
that the Guanches were a people of 
Uythofthe gigantic stature and great 
2X»."r V^'>-^'^ in "". The lat- 
inTestigation. tef they may have been, 
but the supposition of the former is con- 
tradicted by recentscientific investigation 
which shows the skeletons of this people 
to be lower in stature than the average 
of Europeans. Further investigation 
has caught the remnants of the Guanche 
language, and the same has been found 
to be of a common derivation with the 
tongues of Northern Africa. Strangely 



assigning the Fulah tribes of the Uppet 
Niger to this stock. Whether or not 
this deduction be correct, the present 
condition of science would Banding down oi 
hardly warrant ns in deter- gSS^c^i.. 
mining. We may conclude ■"»<;»• 
in general terms that the Hamitic stream 
flowed from the Egyptian reservoir 
westward through Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, Morocco, to the Atlantic coast, 
and that the current was felt as far sea- 
ward as the Canary islands, and possibly 
southward into the Fulah country of the 
Sudan. The tribes of the Fulah, at least 
those of the Upper Niger, are clearly 
not Nigritian, and the assumption of a 
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Hamitic origin, therefore, is as rational 
as any other. 

We here arrive not only at the west- 
ernmost and final distribution of the 
Summary of the so-called Hamltes, but at 
STf^S,?*" ^^^ extreme boundaries of 
treatiaa. the Ruddy races of man- 

kind. We have followed those races, 
first of all, in the great Aryan or Indo- 
European development eastward and 
westward through a great part of the 
Asiatic continent — at least from Burmah 
to the Bosphorus. We have seen the 
still wider and stronger expansion of the 
same race throughout the whole of 
Europe. That continent is essentially 
— and has ever been — Aryan in its 
population. Whatever may have been 
the touchings here and there in the 
southern parts of the Semitic lines of 
distribution, the continent as a whole 
has belonged to the Indo-European 
family. 

We have also pursued the Semitic 
evolution — the least comprehensive but 
the most comprehensible of all, still un- 
certain along the lines of its southern 
divergence ; that is, uncertain as between 
the Semitic and Hamitic classification of 
certain parts. Lastly, we have taken 
up what we consent to call the Hamitic, 
or the Egypto-Asiatic, branch of the 
race, and have followed it to its final 
developments in the West. This seems 
to exhaust the Ruddy races as a whole — 
to present the extremes and all the in- 
termediate variations of their evolution. 

We can not take leave of so vast a sub- 
ject without remarking in general terms 
Extant and sig- Upon its extent and signifi- 
SS?ri^ cance. Within these eth- 
trtnmpha. nic limits have been em- 

braced the principal energies and 
achievements of mankind. Not that in 
this part of the field the vastest popula- 
tions have been produced, but only that 



here have been found the strongest and 
most enduring manifestations of man- 
life on the earth at its best estate. 
Within these human boundaries have 
been established all those great and pro- 
gressive societies by which the world has 
been brought out of the barbaric into 
the civilized condition. Here in partic- 
ular the mind of man has flourished. 
Here those ambitions and accomplish- 
ments which mark the race in its higher 
moods and sublimer flights have been 
witnessed. Here thought has risen 
triumphant over matter. Here the great 
building of the earth has been achieved. 
Here art has blossomed. Here a knowl- 
edge of nature's laws has been attained. 
Here the cause-seeking instinct of 
human nature has been encouraged, 
until it has penetrated the mysteries, 
not so much of subjective being, as of 
the facts and phenomena of the strange 
cosmos which we inhabit. 

It is among the Ruddy races that 
literature and song have glorified the 
records of humanity. Here the im- 
mortal things have been AohleTementa 

said and the imperishable JSfCA^ 
things accomplished. The turning to Asia. 
Ruddy races have been the races of his- 
tory. They have made history. With* 
out them history were not. It is they 
who have conquered and dominated 
their environment, and established them- 
selves, and borne witness of their exist- 
ence with indestructible memorials in 
all the countries which they have oc- 
cupied. Hindu, Persian, and Greek. 
Roman, German, and Celt; Chaldee, As 
Syrian, and Hebrew; Phoenician, Arab; 
and Abyssinian; Egyptian, Copt, and 
Berber — all these have wrought alike — 
but with greatly varying measures of 
success — in the achievement of that 
human immortality which goes by the 
name of history. 
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But we are now to take our leave of these 
greatest of great peoples, and to turn, not 
■without reluctance, into another quarter 
of the world, where we shall follow the 
lines of a different ethnic dispersion to 
results in strongest contrast with those 
considered in the preceding pages. 



Here we are to leave the Man who 
Blushes for the Man who Blushes not — 
for his brother of darker complexion 
who hides under a thicker cuticle of 
Brown the currents of the less enter- 
prising, but far more abundant, blood of 
Southern, Central, and Eastern Asia. 



JPari ^ijcl^. 
THE BROWN RACES. 



I.-Malayo-Mongoloids. 



BOOK XIX. -THIBETANS AND BURMESE. 



CHAF-TER CXXIX.— Iberians and Basques. 



IN entering upon the 
consideration of the 
Brown races of man- 
kind we must, if we 
can, find again our 
point of departure. 
The great field before 
us is Asia and the two Americas, If 
the Aryan races have been the noblest 
in achievement, those tawny peoples 
upon the estimation of whose character 
and destiny we are here to enter have 
been by far the most widely distributed. 
In fact, they have been distributed 
throughout the world. This is said of 
the world from east to west. If we ac- 



cept the theory that the ancient Ibe- 
rians and the Basques of the Spanish 
peninsula belong ethnically wids gooBrapht. 
to the Brown races, then "^^'^'b^,^"* 
only the narrow strip of the 'acea. 
Atlantic lying between the meridian of 
ten and twenty degrees west from Green- 
wich, and including only Iceland, with a 
portion of the extreme west of Africa, 
would be absolutely excluded from the 
new field of inquiry. The lines which 
mark the dispersion of the Brown divi- 
sions of the human race extend longitu- 
dinally into all other parts of the globe. 
The dispersion from north to south also 
is almost conterminous with the geo- 
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graphical possibilities of the earth as 
fixed by climatic conditions. 

Besides this wonderful distribution — 
this extreme dissemination of the family 
under consideration — we may expect to 
Extreme vari- find in the inquiry a like 
t^^r^^l^ extreme of human condi- 
*^®=^ tions. The Brown races, 

though they have never risen to the 
height of a great civilization, present 
some of the strongest and most striking 
contrasts to be found anywhere in the 
human panorama. These contrasts in- 
clude such phenomenal opposites as the 
wild Patagonian and the polite and re- 
fined Chinese mandarin ; such as the in- 
dolent and effeminate Aztec and the 
flying nomad of the Asiatic steppes; 
such as the warlike Tartar and the prim- 
itive, unoffending native of Santo Do- 
mingo and Central America. 

In the consideration of the Brown 
races of mankind a designating ethnic 
_ term is required for conven- 

nian, and reasons icuce of reference, if not 

ibr its adoption. ^ • ^-i^ j.*. -y 

for scientific exactitude. 
By this is meant some term correspond- 
ing to the word Aryan, which has been 
accepted with comparatively little ob- 
jection as the race designative of the 
Indo-European peoples. Following Max 
Miiller, and other inquirers who think 
as he does, we shall adopt for this pur- 
pose the term Turanian, and use it in 
the widest sense as descripti^'^e of the 
Brown divisions of mankind. 

In doing so we are well aware of the 
strong objections which may be urged 
against the adoption of this descriptive 
epithet. Turanian is said to be derived 
from the Ural-Altaic turay meaning 
nomad, or horseman. Its use, there- 
fore, ought to be scientifically limited 
to the horse-riding tribes of Northern 
Asia and the peoples of corresponding 
habit among ^Ji^ aborigines of the New 



World. Ethnography, however, brings 
the peoples just referred to into race af- 
finity with the Mongolians of Eastern 
Asia, the Malays and the Polynesian 
Mongoloids of the Pacific islands, as 
well as with other ramifications of the 
Brown division of mankind. It is, 
therefore, conventionally convenient to 
extend the term Turanian to all branches 
of this family of mankind — this for the 
want of some better appellative to des- 
ignate the whole. 

Another general remark may here be 
properly injected, and that is the mid- 
way position of the Brown Midway piaoc of 
races betweenthe Ruddy, or J^^eerRSJiSr 

White, on the one hand, and Black races. 

and the Black on the other. If the 
theory of the monogenetic origin of the 
whole human race be accepted as cor- 
rect, then we must regard the existing 
Brown races as representing the inter- 
mediate stages of the human evolution, 
having the Australians, the Papuans, 
and the Negroes on the one side, below 
and behind them, and the highly de- 
veloped Indo-European peoples above 
and before them in the order of prog- 
ress. 

Many evidences may be adduced to 
show the off-grading of the Brown peo- 
ples in both these direc- The Brown mar- 

tions. For instance, if we "Jf^Sr^t, 
take our stand in the east- and the Black, 
ern parts of Southern Asia we shall find 
a comparatively near approach of the 
Malays to the Black races, particularly 
to that variety of ethnic life presented 
by the Australians. This is said of a 
people not intermixed with the Papuan 
stock, as is the case with the inhabitants 
of Micronesia, but of the pure Malayo- 
Mongoloids of Southeastern Asia. 

It were easy to find other parts of the 
Brown selvage of mankind presenting 
an opposite approximation to the Indo- 
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European family. Some of the native 
inhabitants of the West Indies and of 
Central America were sufficiently ruddy 
in complexion — sufficiently refined and 
developed in bodily organism — to be 
easily mistaken for the more imperfect 
types of the Indo-European family. So 
that it is possible, as the advocates of 



monogenesis maintain, to discover and 
trace the varying threads of the human 
web from its darkest to its fairest strain. 
In the following discussion we shall, 
first of all, glance at those divisions of 
mankind belonging to the Brown family 
lying to the wesi of the meridian of the 
pre-Mongoloid origin in Beluchistan, 
afterwards take up the principal lines of 



the dispersion of this stock eastward 
through the broader parts of Asia, and. 
finally follow the disper- wsstnard line 
sion into North and South S^uJ^tt^oS" " 
America. The first of these aiwo«- 
lines extends, as we have seen in a for- 
mer part of the present work, through 
Northern Africa. At any rate, the 
hypothesis of such a line 
has been thought neces-. 
sary by some of our most 
expert ethnographers, in 
order to account for the 
Iberians and the descend- 
ent Basques of the Span- 
ish peninsula. 

The question here pre- 
sented is one of strong 
controversy. Whether we 
shall assign to the Ibe- 
rians an Asiatic origin 
which will ally them ulti- 
mately with the great peo- 
ples of East- ControTersyre- 

i»rn Asia nr speeting clasBlft- 
ern ASia, or c»tlon of the 

whether ibenans. 
rather they should be re- 
ferred to a Celtic stem and 
thus be brought into affin- 
ity with the Gauls and 
the Romans, has not yet 
been made clearly to ap- 
pear. On the supposition, 
however, that the former 
hypothesis is correct, it 
will be necessary to sup- 
pose a North African mi- 
gration of a division of the Brown races 
of mankind, and the passage of that 
division, in prehistoric times, into the 
Spanish peninsula. The great princi- 
ples of ethnology will not be disturbed 
whether we assign to the Iberians a 
Turanian or an Indo-European origjin. 

The reader will understand that the 
classification of the Basques and Iberians 
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in the current chapter with the Thib- 
etans and Burmese, under the general 
Iberians and head of Malayo-Mongo- 
SJ?2^ethSI^' loids. is remote and- 
displacement, strained. Superficially, 

such an arrangement may seem to be 
logical and chaotic ; but a larger view of 
the subject will clear the classification of 
its obscurity. It must be understood that 
the ethnic history of mankind presents 
many displacements — just as the geolog- 
ical history of the earth. There are 
fractions and fragments of the human 
race cast up in unexpected situations far 
from the original seats of race-eruption, 
and we are obliged in such instances to 
disregard geography in pursuit of the 
essentials of ethnic distribution. The 
treatment of the Basques and Iberians 
in this place has been suggested by con- 
siderations of this kind. If they really 
belong, as is believed, to the Brown di- 
vision of mankind, then the stem by 
which the race is attached to the general 
scheme of the human family must reach 
far to the East and fix itself to the Mon- 
goloid stock of Asia and the Malaysian 
islands. 

As far back as the times of Karl Wil- 
helm Humboldt the isolation of the 
Iberians among the races whereby they 
Linguistic indi- were surrounded was noted 
^pwcS^pofl?: by that philosopher, who 
buities. declares that they ** be- 

long to the very oldest stock of the Eu- 
ropean nations." Linguists have found 
that the speech of the Iberians and the 
modem Basques is out of all affinity 
with the other languages spoken in these 
parts of the world. To account for these 
facts by the presence of an Asiatic Mon- 
goloid race in the heart of Spain, does 
not unduly strain the conditions which 
are known to have prevailed in the pre- 
historic ages. The most critical geolo- 
gists are agreed that within the human 



period Gibraltar, instead of being a 
strait connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Atlantic, was an isthmus join- 
ing Europe with Africa. Just as the lat- 
ter continent is united at its northeastern 
extremity with Asia by the isthmus of 
Suez, so afortime it was united at the 
northwestern angle with the Spanish 
peninsula. Over such an isthmus it 
would be easy for migrant tribes to pass 
and repass, to colonize and to conquer, 
according to their numbers and prowess. 
A careful antiquarian study of the 
subject before us has shown the evi^ 

dences of the existence of Antiquarian in- 

a Mongoloid race moving S'oS^io^rs'in 
westward through North- Europe, 
ern Africa. No such traces have been 
discovered in Southern Europe, but in 
the Mediterranean islands such indica- 
tions have been found. We may there- 
fore conclude with the reasonable prob- 
ability that if the Iberians and Basques 
are really of Turanian derivation, then 
the route of their dispersion lay in the 
direction, and the migration was effected 
in the manner, here described, namely, 
by North Africa from the East. 

Assuming that these deductions are 
correct, it is our part in this connection 
to note the character of the 

Ancient distri* 

two peoples referred to. butionofthe 

/TM • Ti- ■ 1. 1 J * ^1- Iberian race. 

The Iberians, holding the 
southern slope of the Pyrenees, were 
known to the ancient Mediterranean na- 
tions. They were then regarded, as 
they have been since, as the aborigines 
of Europe. They were already in occu- 
pation of their country when the Celtic 
conquests occurred in France and Spain. 
They overlay the Pyrenees as far north 
as the river Rhone, and were found in 
some of the Mediterranean islands as 
well as in their chosen mountainous dis- 
tricts. They were generally associated, 
socially and politically, with the Lib- 
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yans — another circumstance tending to 
confirm the supposition that Iberian oc- 
cupation of Spain was originally out of 
Africa. 

One feature of the dispute relative to 
this race is whether the Celts or the 
Qnesttonofpri- Iberians were first in the 
\^^l^ZT peninsula. Ethnology at 
Celts. the present time decides 

in favor of the Iberians. This leads to 
the conclusion that the subsequent 



ence in the peninsula is frequently men- 
tioned by the Greek writers on history 
and geography. A few in- iie»KST knowK 
scriptions have been found, ^"c^'^SS 
but their decipherment has »c«s. 
been a matter of great difficulty. Quite 
a collection of coins of the Iberian and 
Celtiberian periods have been recovered, 
but these, made as they are in imitation 
of the Roman coinage, have thrown but 
little light on the civilization and man- 
ners of the race. The names and 
imagery on the Celtiberian coins 
have been identified in part with 
the workmanship of the Old 
Latins and the Oscans. An al- 
phabet has been reconstructed, 
but its affinity with other literal 
systems employed by the peoples 
around the Mediterranean has not 
been clearly ascertained. 

For these reasons we are in great 
measure thrown back upon the de- 
scendent race of the puce ud nnm. 
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Celtic conquest of Spain was only par- 
tial, and that the invaders and the Ibe- 
rian stock were mingled together, so 
that they became what is known as the 
Celtiberian race. This stock would cor- 
respond to what we call the Anglo-Nor- 
mans in England. It was in this char- 
acter that the people, broken up into 
tribes in various stages of civilization, 
became known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

Our knowledge of the Iberians is 
meager in the last degree. Their pres- 



edge of the ancient • 
stock. The Basques are one of the 
most peculiar and interesting of tha 
smaller peoples of Europe. They 
and their country are easily dis- 
tinguished from all others, alike by 
the character of the inhabitants 
and their language and manners. 
The Basque provinces lie nominally 
within Spain, but such is their political 
condition, and such the spirit of the race, 
that they are virtually independent. The 
method of government is essentially re- 
publican. 

The Basques proper, including those 
of France along with those of Spain, 
number more than half a million. Their 
institutions are quite dissimilar from 
those of either country to which they 
belong, but the dissimilarity on tn«. 
score of language is still much greater. 
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Basque is known in the native tongue 
as Eskuara. The study of this speech 
more than any other single circum- 
stance — more, perhaps, than all other 
circumstances together — has determined 
the classification of the Basque people 
with the Asiatic Mongoloids. Philo- 
logical inquiry has shown, negatively, 
that the Basque language can not be 
classified with any Aryan or Semitic 
tongue. We have seen in the forego- 
ing parts how the Hamitic languages, 
on the whole, conform with a fair meas- 
ure of exactness to Semitic models. It 
is a matter of the greatest surprise to 
find the speech of the Basques more 
like that of a Chinese or North Ameri- 
can Choctaw than it is like Arabic, 
Greek, Spanish, Latin, or German. 

Since a Mongoloid tongue in the 
Spanish peninsula can not be accounted 
The Mongoloid fof except on the ground of 
■peach detM- ^ Mongoloid derivation for 

mines race re* ^ 

totionsbtp. the people who speak it. 

we must decide that the Basques belong 
to the Brown, or Turanian, group of na- 
tions, rather than to any division of the 
Ruddy races. The linguistic argument 
seems to forbid any other conclusion. 
Time and again the inquirer into the 
connection of Basque with European 
languages is reminded, in the investiga- 
tion, of the relation sustained by the 
North American Indians and their lan- 
guages to the peoples and tongues who 
have become dominant on our continent. 
The speech of the Basques can hardly 
be made to conform to grammatical 
rules as the same are understood by 
Indo-Europeans. The Basque noun 
PecuiiaHtiesof ^ss no distinction for gen- 
mtrrutlr^* '^^r. It has, howevcr, a sys- 
fraements. tgni of affixes which sub- 

•serve the purposes of declension, and 
in the case of verbs the purpose of mood 
and tense. The affix system is so ex- 



tensive that not only the person, num- 
ber, and case of nouns, and the mood 
and tense of verbs, are determined, 
but the rank and other relations of the 
subject — a feature of speech for which 
we should look in vain beyond the limits 
of the Turanian nations. Basque has 
the power of easy assimilation from 
other tongues. It takes in what pleases, 
but at the same time modifies the ex- 
pression so as to make it conform to -the 
orthographical and orthoSpical style of 
the vernacular. 

The language of the Basques we are 
hardly able to trace back for more than 
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four centuries. Beyond that date it is 
lost in obscurity. Only small frag- 
ments of literature have been recovered. 
The earlier writings differ from the cur- 
rent Basque as much as Middle English 
differs from that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We can, however, by induc- 
tion carry the linguistic scheme back 
through the Celtiberian epoch to the 
Iberian period proper. It can not be 
doubted that from the latter the modern 
language has descended with only inci- 
dental modifications by foreign contacl 
and influence. 
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The manners and customs of the 
Basques have been a theme of great 
umnnerorgov- interest to modem times. 
SS^p?.*' The same may be said of 
i***^ the institutions of society, 

such as government and law. Each of 



the Basque provinces has its own parlia- 
ment, a body made up of representatives 
who are in part elected by the people, 
and partly determined by lot among the 



property owners of the given parish. 
Each parliament appoints a committee 
to serve ad interim, to enforce obedience 
to law and custom, and to stand for the 
province in all negotiations with the 
Spanish authorities. There is also a 
I triennial parliament 

■ of all the provinces; 
I but this usage has 
I grown up, not by con- 
stitutional provision, 

; but, as it were, by 
I common law. 
I We are indebted to 
[ Lunemann for one of 
I the most elaborate 
and picturesque de- 
scriptions of the per- 
son and character of 
the Basques. In his 
Travels in the Pyrenees 
he has given us the 
following character- 
sketch of the people : 
' ' The Basques,such 
as they are at pres- 
ent, both men and 
women, have in their 
appearance a charm 
which may not be 
found in any other 
division of the human 
race. The men, of 
medium stature but 
finely proportioned, 
show signs of strength 
and activity. The 
I proverb, ' to run like 

■ a Basque,' is perfectly 
correct. The light 

»■ costume, adapted to 

the climate and to the 
manners of the people, Lnnemaiui'B 
permits the bodily move- g-J^fS-™^ 
ments to be seen naturally t^isticB. 
and more gracefully than those of any 
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costume, and 
personality of 
fhe peasants. 



other people. A brown jacket, neg- 
ligently thrown over the left shoulder, 
a red waistcoat open, a shirt always 
spotless, tight pantaloons bound in 
at the waist with a red sash, blue or 
brown stockings, elegant sandals made 
of flaxen cords and fastened with red 
ribbons, form the costume of the young 
Basque. The head is covered with a 
little flat bonnet which he sets on one 
side, or the hair is gathered up in a net 
of silk. 

'* Ordinarily, the Basque does not bear 
arms ; but he rarely omits his iron stick. 
Appearance, which in case of a scuffle 

he knows how to use 
with marvelous skill, both 
for attack and defense. It is difficult to 
give an adequate idea of the beauty and 
charm of the women — an idea which 
even approximates the reality. What 
shall we say, if not that they have the 
most beautiful proportions, the finest 
figfures, the most charming complexions 
' — ^that their arms are beautiful, their 
hands perfect, their feet small, and that 
all is in most perfect harmony with a 
true Grecian profile! It is impossible 
to make one understand how all these 
charms are enhanced by an indescriba- 
ble airiness of all the movements, by the 
grace of the walk, by the sly smile which 
lingers around the coral mouth and 
kindles with a new light their black 
eyes, already so luminous; to describe 
with what address they throw into the 
air their distaffs, or keep poised on their 
heads the little earthen jugs ; with w^hat 
art they bind around the head their hand- 
kerchief with the corners hanging be- 
hind ; to make one understand to what 
extent their white felt hats become them, 
their red neckerchiefs and their scarlet 
petticoats; to paint the fire of their 
glance, the pantomime of their limbs 
which accompanies their talk ! 



' * * We might well reproach a little these 
enchanting creatures with the charge 
of coquetry and a certain 
frivolity ; I have reason ^^^^ 
to believe, however, that 
in such accusation the appearance is 
mistaken for reality : the roguish tone, 
for instance, with which they address 
all strangers, saying in their native 
tongue, Lgun hon JaunUy the sly style 
in which they ply them with conun- 
drums ; their disposition to be laughing 
and joking always, may well be accept- 
ed as a form of naivete, and may pass 
simply for facility of disposition. At 
least to me this assumed lightness would 
appear to be scarcely consistent with the 
profoundly religious spirit, with the inno- 
cence of expression, wath the reserve 
couched in all their actions, with the 
modesty in every movement which I 
have found from Ustarritz to Hasparren, 
and in other border provincial towns. 
For the rest, the severe restraint which 
the men impose on themselves in pres- 
ence of the women, and which forms a 
marked contrast with the freedom of 
manners peculiar to the French and the 
Germans, appears to furnish an irre- 
fragable proof of the correctness of my 
opinion. 

**The Basque is active, persevering, 
and brave, as are all men w^ho have 
vicfor and activity. As a , „ , ^ 

^ . J J Intellectual and 

soldier, he is not adapted moral traits of 

... 4 • -r J. • the people. 

to service m the line, but in 
small warfare he makes an effective bat- 
tleman, becoming redoubtable before 
the enemy. His blood is as hot as his 
climate; his courage as immutable as 
the rocks; his onset as impetuous as 
the sea which washes his coasts. The 
profound religious sentiment which ani- 
mates him no more than suffices to hold 
his fierce passions in rein, and at times 
anger overrides religion. However, he 
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is incapable of the vengeance of the 
Spaniard, and is as hospitable as he. 

"The profound reverence with which 
the Basques speak of death is a trait 
characteristic of the race. It is probably 
on account of this reverence that they 
show in case of death such exaggerated 
marks of grief as otherwise men give 
only on occasion of the death of parents. 



France except as a foreign land. The 
Basque is honest in trade. He does not 
exhibit greediness, and warpantonud 
contents himself with mod- S^^^^S^tS'* 
erategain. In his solitary teMO"«e. 
situation he has escaped the vices 
wherewith the surrounding nations are 
so deeply tainted. It is rare that the 
herdsman of the highlands descends 



PEASAN' 

On such occasions they tear their hair 
and beat themselves. The government 
has forbidden these excesses under se- 
vere penalty. 

"The Basque devotes himself with 
passion to small warfare, and finesse 
wherever he can employ his force and 
skill to advantage. He knows no coun- 
try other than his own mountains, and 
to the present day he does not speak of 



WITH WILLOW BASKETS.— Dnwn by GuiuvcDort. 

from his mountains, and when he does 
so it is only to sell a goat * in the city 
manner.' Thus a stranger to intellec- 
tual culture and to the manners of our 
century, he skirts close to the primitive 
estate of nature, and is moreover con- 
tent with his own ignorance. 

"The Basque husbandman, better ac- 
quainted with life, frequents the fairs, 
and there he acquires a modicum o' 
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P'rench. He does not, however, carry 
back to his retreats the new manners 
and politeness of his neighbors ; but he 
receives the stranger who conies visiting 
to his house with the hospitality and 
free bonhomie of the ancient regime." 

This remote emplacement of a branch 
of the Brown race in the Spanish penin- 
sula is one of the most striking facts in 
HotuiBBqnonoeB ethnographic history. In 
rttl^uS" "^<*st cases the race re- 
ohATMter. moval from one part of the 

earth's surface to another has left its 
traces en route, so that the antiquarian 
and the ethnographer are able to follow 
the line of departure with clearness and 



precision. In the present instance we 
are left in great measure to hypothe- 
sis in our attempt to trace the westward 
stream of the Brown division of man- 
kind to the locality and the people 
whom we have just been describing. On 
returning to the point of departure and 
beginning our explorations eastward, wp 
shall not find the lines of migration to 
be seriously disturbed or the places of 
development to be so dissociated as to 
confuse the inquiry. Let as, then, take 
up what may be called the Southeastern 
Stream of the Asiatic Mongoloid division 
of mankind, arising from the Thibetan 
plateau, and follow it to its results. 



Chapter CXXX.— Kesoxjrcks of' the Thibeta^ns. 



r appears clear that an 
early ethnic separation 
took place between the 
Mongoloid races by 
which they were 
parted into a Malayo 
and an East Mongolian 
■branch. The former, in a general way, 
bent down in their course into South- 
eastern Asia and contributed their 
populations to the countries extending 
from Burmah to the Hoang-Ho. The 
Diviaionof Aai- latter flowed further to the 
Sl^"^^l?' «orth, contributing the 
Bm. great central Mongolian 

family, and ultimately the peoples of the 
greater part of Northern and Eastern 
Asia. It will be convenient in the 
present inquiry to begin with the Ma- 
layo-Chinese, and in doing so we ap- 
proach, first of all, Thibet and the Thib- 
etans. 

In selecting this race as the begin- 
ning of our Asiatic inquiry, a general 
fact win be noted by the reader, and 



that is the great distance from the sup- 
posed point of origin to the emplace- 
ment of the nearest ex- araatdiaumca 
isting Brown races of men. °^^^T 
We have just seen in o"8iii- 
the preceding chapter the amazing 
reach of the hypothetical line by which, 
people of this race were carried tvest- 
ward from the countries north of the 
Arabian sea through a good part of 
Western Asia and the whole of North- 
em Africa, without dropping a single 
ethnic stock which we may examine in 
any living race. Such a supposition, 
however, seems to be necessary in order 
to account for the presence of the Ibe- 
rians and the Basques in Spain and 
Southern France ; or else we are driven 
to reject the theory of the monogenesis 
of the human race. 

Here, in Asia, on the other hand, we 
find the Thibetans emplaced in a region 
nearly thirty jiegrees of longitude east- 
ward from their point of departure ; or, 
if we add the western to the eastern de- 
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parture, we find a distance between the 
Basques and the Thibetans of one hun- 
Zastward and dred degrees, or nearly one 
pi^^fth'e third of the measurement 
Brown peoples, of the earth's circumfer- 
ence. The fact here presented is, how- 
ever, only the beginning of a series of 
like phenomena by which the world- 
wide distribution of the Brown races 
has been eflFected. It were not far from 
the truth to say that the Thibetans and 
the Basques of the sub-Pyrenean region 
are near kinsmen according to blood and 
ethnic affinity, just as the Hindus and the 
English people are as nearly akin — ^per- 
haps more nearly akin — than the Scotch 
Highlanders and the men of London I 

The country of Thibet is, on the whole, 
one of the most elevated on the globe. 
Geographical Politically, it is a part of 
?eltfrl°sT^ the Chinese empire. It is 
Thibet. supported on the south 

by the immense bulwark of the Hima- 
layas. On the north it is buttressed by 
the Kuen-Lun range. The country is 
an immense plateau, having a single 
great stream, the river San -Poo, drop- 
ping into the BrahmajKDotra, as the 
channel of its drainage. Besides this, 
there are many interior lakes which 
gather the waters of the highlands and 
hold them independently of any outlet. 
On the side next the Himalayas, Thibet 
rises to a height of seventeen thousand 
six hundred feet aboye the sea. From 
this the country descends to a level of 
about ten thousand feet in some of its 
lower parts. It is, however, on the 
whole, the highest habitable region of 
the earth, the very crest of the world. 

It is not our purpose here to describe 
at length the peculiar characteristics of 
this remote and unknown table-land of 
the East. It may suffice to note a few 
of the leading facts calculated to aflfect 
in a marked degree the character of the 



inhabitants. One of the first of these 
circumstances is the climate. The situ- 
ation is such as to indicate severity of di- 
a semitropical and tem- SonsV^S^tioa 
perate zone ; but the great of country, 
elevation contends successfully with the 
latitude, and the temperature approxi- 
mates that of the northern climes. 

In the higher parts of Thibet the ther* 
mometer falls below the freezing point 
every night in the year. In some parta 
the ice is perpetual, except when ex- 
posed to the direct action of the sun ia 
summer. The mean temperature of Jan- 
uary is about eighteen degrees, and that 
of July sixty-one degrees. The Ameri- 
can reader must remember that the 
whole region lies, on the average, at as 
great an elevation as the higher parts of 
the Rocky mountains I In general, the 
winter presents a vast area of unbroken 
snow. The rivers and lakes are deeply 
frozen. All roads are covered with ice, 
and the country is swept with biting 
winds, generally blowing from the north 
and west. In some parts of the country 
snowstorms occur as late as the after 
half of May. After this, however, the 
rigor breaks and vegetation rapidly ap- 
pears. Though to the vision of the 
traveler the country does not appear to 
be mountainous, the more experienced 
sense detects in the rarified transparent 
air and stretch of vision the unmistaka- 
ble evidences of the great elevation. 

We find present in these conditions 
the antecedents of the nomadic and pas- 
toral life. Here, also, trade would be 
undertaken by the caravan, suggestions of 
Here there would be an is- S'd^^by"* 
olation of race, a peculiar- caravan, 
ity of institutions and customs little 
affected by foreign intercourse. We 
know, historically, that Thibet has been, 
on the whole, as little explored — is 
regarded as quite as inaccessible — as 
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any other region of Central Asia or in- 
deed of tlie world. 

The natural products of the country 
are such as might be expected in a dry, 
cold atmosphere at so great 
an elevation. As a rule, 
European vegetables and 
fruits can not be produced in Thibet. 
Only in some of the lower valleys are 
these products possible. The vegetation 



Frodnats of tlM 
forest, Eftrden, 
Mid orchard. 



of the Upland plain is scant. On the 
Bteppes pasturage is found of fair quality 
for a considerable part of the year. On 
the open plateau no forest trees are 
known. On the mountain slopes limited 
growths of cedar and birch are found. 
In those favoring localities where Eu- 
ropean products are possible, the apple, 
the apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, 
the fig, and the grape are grown with a 
measure of success. Above a given ele- 
vation, however, all of these disappear. 
On the plain wheat and buckwheat and 
barley are produced and constitute one 



of the principal means of support. This 
brief list of products includes nearly all 
that spring from the soil. 

The mineral wealth of the country, 
however, is of considerable impor- 
tance. Salt is produced in _ 

, ■, ■i,.T 1 '^"latyofmin- 

great abundance. Nearly eiais; goidaad 
all the lakes are sa- 
line, and it is easy to gather from mere 
solar evaporation all the salt neces- 
sary to meet the demands of exporta- 
tion. There are also mines of borax 
that might be of great importance under 
the management of a better industry. 
Thibet also possesses mines of gold, sil- 
ver, mercury, and lead. Some parts of 
the country abound in precious stones, 
among which are included the lapis 
lazuli. The gold product is some- 
times found free in the sands of rivers, 
and is sometimes included with quartz 
and other varieties of plutonic rocks. 

In the matter of animal life nature 
was more prodigal than might have 
been expected in such a situation. The 
Thibetan rivers abound in Abandanceof 
fish, and wild fowl are plan- ^i^^^sj"'* 
tiful. Both of these varie- "pacies. 
ties of life are allowed to multiply and 
flourish with little interference on the 
part of man ; for Lamaism, the domi- 
nant religion of the Thibetans, forbids the 
use of fish and fowl as food. The most 
valuable of the domestic animals are the 
cashmere, or shawl, goat and the musk 
deer. There are also found the Thibetan, 
or long-haired, sheep, the yak, the wild 
goat, the wild ox, the Asiatic buffalo, 
the fox, the wolf, the lynx, the ounce, 
the bear, and finally — and most danger- 
ous — the tiger. 

Though Thibet has been regarded as 
one of the most inaccessible regions of 
the globe, the people have neverthe- 
less been able to establish commerce 
with several of the surrounding na 
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tions. Even the wall of the Himalayas 
has not sufficed to prevent communica- 
Commerettoftiie tion with India. Geograph- 

**°"- the direct route between 

China and the Indian peninsula; but 
the lines of conquest 
and political adventure 
have been drawn 
around it. Even Gen- 
ghis Khan did not at- 
tempt by this route to 
prosecute the conquest 
of the worlds 

But commerce is more 
ingenious than war. 
She readily finds 
avenues of approach 
and communication 
through otherwise im- 
penetrable districts of 
country, and the same 
may be said of mis- 
sionary adventure. 
There is scarcely a 
region on the earth so 
inaccessible that reli- 
gious zeal will not read- 
ily find it out. Nor 
maywefailtocoramend 
that feature of human 
life which brings into 
intercommunication 
the diflferent parts of 
the earth's surface — for 
purposes of philanthro- 
py or gain — which the 
conqueror would not 
essay to find. j 

However this may 
be, trade has been 
opened with Thibet, and the products of 
Prtaoipai «rtj- the couutry, both natural 
^"LS^'S^ and artificial, are found in 
ttUon. tjje remote markets of 

the world. Thibetan commerce is based 



upon the industrial arts of the people 
rather than on the native products of 
the country. The Thibetans have shown 
an ethnic aptitude for certain kinds of 
manufactures and practical arts. Since 
the Thibetans became known to the 



people of the West they have not failed 
of admiration for their modicum of abil- 
ity in artistic and useful industries. 
Among their manufactures may be men- 
tioned, in the first place, the making of 
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sword blades, sabers, and other warlike 
weapons of iron. Their products in 
this industry, while they are not com- 
parable with those of Syria and, per- 
haps, not as good as those turned out 
from some of the factories of the West- 
em nations, are, nevertheless, of a high 
grade of excellence, and are greatly prized 
throughout Asia. Such articles may be 
seen in the shops of France and Spain. 

On the whole, the woolen product is 
the leading commercial value of the 
WooiBnKoodH country. This is said not 
^^^li^ only of the raw staple, but 
wksto. of manufactured goods. 

Weaving is one of the principal indus- 
tries. The fabrication of woolen goods 



is practiced with great success. The Thib- 
etan webs issue from the looms in narrow 
strips, scarcely more than ten inches in 
width. The fabric is of the finest qual- 
ity. Not only is the weaving of first 
class excellence, but the coloring of the 
threads and the designs have excited 
the admiration of all the peoples into 



whose markets the product of the Thibe- 
tan looms has made its way. 

The fleece of the shawl goat and the 
various fine breeds of sheep afford abun- 
dant materials for the manufacture of 
fine woolens, particularly of those su- 
perb Thibetan shawls which are so great- 
ly coveted by the fashionable ladies of 
the West. Many kinds of weaving of 
fine and coarse articles are practiced. 
The weaving merchants and manufac- 
turers look chiefly to the markets of 
China; but they also expect to find sale 
for their products in India, Persia, the 
west of Asia, and even among Euro- 
peans. One of the valuable manu- 
factures is sacking, which is in much 
demand in China and elsewhere. 
Blankets, also, are produced in great 
quantity. Nearly all the usual forms of 
woolen manufacture are found yielding 
their profits to native industry. 

The commercial habit is strong upon 
the Thibetans. A large measure of in- 
dustrial skill is turned to „ ^ . ^ _. 

other IndoatrW 

workmg in gold, silver, arts and oom- 
and precious stones. The " "" 
artisans of this class are good lapidaries, 
and their products are admired where- 
ever they are exposed for sale. The 
manufacture of leather goods is also ex- 
tensive and successful. One of the arti- 
cles of export is yaks' tails, which are 
sent abroad in great quantities, not only 
to China, but to India and other coun- 
tries where they are in demand as arti- 
cles of ornament, of military regalia in 
particular. 

In Thibet Proper, with her estimated 
area of eight hundred thousand square ■ 

miles, the making of roads „ ^ . , 

" UethodB of coin- 

for commercial uses and municatioDand 
travel is not difficult. In "°°"°"'** 
large districts of Great Thibet few ob- 
stacles oppose the progress of the trav- 
eler or trading company across the open 
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plain. Commerce is carried OQ for the 
greater part by means of caravans. Here 
the traveler may see as in no other part 
of the earth the yak and the sheep em- 
ployed as beasts of burden, carrj'ing 
their small packages of merchandise 
through difficult mountain passes that 
might not well be traversed by animals 
of greater capacity. 
Thibet has two principal emporia of 



borders. It is one of the peculiarities 
of the country, industrially considered, 
that its trade capitals are on the borders 
and not in the interior. 

The import trade, as well as exporta- 
tion, is large and important. China 
sends her silks of every variety. The 
Thibetans might produce these fabrics for 
themselves, as the mulberry tree grows 
well in the lower parts of the country 



LAMAS OF BATANG.— Gravi 

trade, where the caravans meet those 
from China, Mongolia, Nepal, and other 
parts of Eastern and Southeastern Asia. 
EmporiaofNi- These commercial markets 
SnS.X'"' »" Nigarchi and Lassa. 
^^B^i- In these, in the months of 

December and January, the bulk of the 
annual trade is transacted. There are 
four principal commercial roads which 
have their origin from the city of Dar- 
chiendo, radiating sometimes for nearly 
a thousand miles toward the Thibetan 



and the silk worm flourishes ; but the 
manufacture of silk involves the killing 
of the worms, and this Lamaism will by 
no means permit. China also sends her 
carpets, her earthenware, her hardware. 
There is a large trade between Thibet 
and Mongolia, from which country horses 
and new breeds of sheep are imported, 
together with saddlery and other forms 
of manufactured leather. All of the 
countries of Southeastern Asia round 
about send their respective products to 
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the Thibetan market towns, where they 
are exchanged by barter for the prod- 
ucts of the country. The balance of 
trade is in favor of the Thibetans. The 
outlying lines of commerce extend into 
British India and to Russia, thus open- 
ing commercial intercourse with all parts 
of the world. 

Such are the products and such the 
trade of this remarkable countr}^ The 
Commeroiaihab- aptitude of the people for 
5uu!l°Me''of commerce — according to 
•* brick tea.»» their own fashion — ^has 

been noted by all who have penetrated 
this remote plateau spread out half- 
desertwise under" the sky. We here 
consider the means of subsistence sim- 
ply as aflFecting the national character. 
On the whole, the tendency of the native 
products and the articles of importation 
has been to produce an Asiatic rather 
than a European or Western type of 
manhood. The foods eaten are not 
highly nitrogenous, not costly, not diffi- . 
cult to obtain. This is said of the na- 
tive products and of the imports alike. 
The people are little addicted to the use 
of stimulants. Opium has not yet 
poisoned the national life, and though 
tobacco is imported in considerable 
quantities, its use is by no means gen- 
eral or seriously hurtful. The drink of 
the domestic board is what is known as 
** brick tea;" that is, a coarse kind of 
wild tea pressed into blocks — a native 
product of Se-Chuen. The standard tea 
of China is not produced or used in 
Thibet. As yet the national develop- 
ment has followed natural lines, and the 
character of the people is the simple 
product of simple conditions. 

The population of Thibet is fairly well 
divided between the country and the 
city life. Perhaps we should say the 
town life ; for the cities are not numer- 
ous or of the first class in population. 



The most important of all is the metrop- 
olis Lassa, one of the most celebrated 
cities of the upland of Asia. The reader 
need scarcely be told that _ 

"^ Distribution of 

in Lassa he reaches the popaiation;Gitj 
center of a peculiar form of ^^ ^'*~*- 
civilization and of religious belief. 
Lassa is the heart of that corrupted 
type of Buddhism which is known to 
mankind as Lamaism. In no other part 
of the world has any form of religious 
belief left upon society so strong an im- 
press as here in the heart of Thibet. No 
other country, not even Spain or Italy, 
so much abounds in convents or so 
swarms with monks and ecclesiastics as 
does the city of Lassa. The lamas 
alone number nearly eight thousand ! 

Of these we shall speak further when 
we come to consider Lamaism as a sy^ 
tem of faith and practice. The city of 
Lassa lies at an elevation of about 
twelve thousand feet from the level of 
the sea. It is near the meridian of 
ninety-one degrees east from Green- 
wich, and is situated between the paral- 
lels of twenty-nine degrees and thirty 
degrees. The population has been esti- 
mated as high as eighty thousand, but 
this includes a large transient element 
made up of monks and students gath* 
ered from all parts of the vastly extended 
empire of Buddha. Perhaps the real res- 
ident population does not exceed forty 
thousand. 

A chapter might well be given to the 
interesting features of this remarkable 
city. It is here that the merchants from 
Western China meet the _ 

Features and 

Thibetan caravans and ex- manners of 

, .* •.!_ J.-L • the capital. 

change therewith their car- 
goes. It is here that the g^eat tea 
market is established, by which the 
larger part of Thibet is supplied. As we 
have said, the standard tea of China is 
not brought hither for sale, but only a 
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coarser g^ade produced by the wild and 
straggling tea orchards which have been 
neglected by their owners. The prod- 
uct of such abandoned trees, very in- 



ferior In quality, is gathered and pressed 
into bricklike cakes, and is annually ex- 
ported for the use of the Thibetans to 
the extent of ten million of pounds. 



The city of Lassa embraces not ooIt 
the vast number of foreign monks and 
students drawn thither from many parts 
of Asia to attend the monastic establish- 
ments and gain such 
advantages as may ba 
derived from contact 
with the Buddhistic 
papacy, but also a pot- 
pourri of races, includ- 
ing Chinese,Nepalese, 
Cashmerese, and Bhu- 
tanese, many of whom 
are Mohammedans. 
In the midst of the 
city is a grand plaza, 
or market place, where 
the merchants from 
countries thousands of 
miles away gather for 
the exchange of their 
products. The great 
national convent is 
called the Labrang, 
signifying the Lama 
House. It stands to 
the west of the plaza, 
and is the central seat 
of Lamaism as much 
as the Vatican and St. 
Peter's are the heart 
of the Catholic world. 
We are here, how- 
ever, takingonlyagen- 
eral survey of Thib- 
et and the Thibetans 
as it relates to the 
means of subsistence 
and the reflex effects 
of the same on the 

people. In the order 
Tiph. ... 

of the inquiry we may 

next proceed to glance at the domestic 
system and its foundation in the rela- 
tion of the sexes. Two circumstances 
more than others determine the nature of 
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the sexual union among civilized peoples, 
and these are, first, the religious belief ; 
and, secondly, the tradition and usage of 
the race. Religion has always concerned 
OomeBtiolifoof itself to a great degree with 
SJSST" tie delermmation of the 
•yrtem. forms, the ceremonies, 

the meaning, and the limitations of the 
sexual union. Upon 
these conditions the do- 
mestic system of almost 
all peoples is founded. 
The religious manage- 
ment in all countries has 
found it convenient and 
expedient to gain the 
control of society by its 
intimate interference 
with the domestic rela- 
tion. The right of the 
priest to determine the 
methods of the sexual 
union and the family 
organization being 
granted, his power 
over society is a fixed 
fact, which no law or 
insurrectioB can perma- 
nently disturb. 

These principles hold 
of the people now under 
consideration. The so- 
cial system of the Thibe- 
tans is derived from that 
politico-religious institu- 
tion called Lamaism. 
Like the Christ, Gau- 
tama did not attempt to 
formulate a domestic and 
social system for his fol- 
lowers. The one, like the other, would 
Bociet7 on ths institute a kingdom of the 
K'Siurf taerlife. To this the 
^'»™* '" °- outer form would adjust 

itself according to the several dis- 
positions of the races and peoples 



to whom the inner philosophy might 
appeal. With primitive Christianity 
and primitive Buddhism alike it was 
not a question of slavery or free 
labor, of absolutism or democracy, not 
even a question of monogamy or po- 
lygamy, but rather the institution in 
the soul and conscience of men of a 



throne of light for his mind and a scep- 
ter of peace for his life. 

It is among the Thibetans that, first of 
all in our wide excursion among the 
races of mankind, we find polyandry as 
a prevalent form of the sexual union. 
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In many of the districts this species , of 
marriage is not only permitted, but pre- 
_ dominates over monoeamy 

nUbetanpoly- , , T> 1. 

•Jidry and its and polygamy. Ferhaps 
•oc ree a. ^^j^^ generalization is not 
too broad to say that polyandry is one 
of the native institutions of the Brown 
races. We have in another place noted 
the results of the system, the principal 
of which is the substitution of the tribal 
for the personal family." It is clear that 
in a polyandrous community the chil- 
dren, instead of being the children of a 



already seen, that this is perhaps the 
earliest form of recognized sexual union 
above mere promiscuity. In the Thibetan 
practice it is generally, but Thea;Btem 
not always, brothers (if S^^tt!^' 
such they may be called) woman, 
who are wedded to the same wife. Oat 
of the nature of the case the woman, by 
this usage, gains a position of great in- 
fluence. It does not appear that the 
husbands are afflicted with jealousy, or 
that they quarrel for a more intimate 
possession of the wife. It has been do- 



architecture.— housi or SsH Soi 

known father, or even of known fathers, 
would be the children of the men of the 
tribe. The direct line of paternity in 
this case is destroyed, and the family re- 
lationship more confused and broadened 
than in the case of polygamy or any 
other recognized form of marriage. 

It appears that polyandry has pre- 
vailed in Thibet from prehistoric times. 
Scholars in the social history of mankind 
have been led to contend, as we have 



'See Book Twenty-seventh, seg. pp. 469-471. 
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ticed that the elder husband has, in 
some districts, a sort of preeminence 
over the others, and that he is theoret- 
ically reckoned as the father of the chil- 
dren — the others being considered as 
uncles. The woman, being thus the 
central fact in descent, rises easily to 
tribal and political authority. Not a few 
of the tribes have women for their sov- 
ereigns, and, strange as it may appear, 
the reversal of social preponderance 
seems to work little or no confusion in 
the tribal life. 
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Hereaftc, in considering the social 
condition of the Chinese and Japanese, 
we shall treat more at length of the in- 
Bnddhismooii- fluence of Buddhism in de- 
S^oTlSlS^ry termining the forms and in- 
cTflooiety. stitutions of domestic life. 

For the present it is sufficient to note 
that in the case of the Thibetans they 
have suffered under the deterioration of 
the original doctrines of Buddha in the 
same way that society has been impaired 
by the domination of Rome in several 
countries of Western Europe. On the 
other hand, the geographical situation of 
Thibet — ^its great elevation and wide-ex- 
tended freedom — ^has counteracted the 
deteriorating influences of Lamaism to 
the extent of leaving with the people a 
domestic and social life fairly comparable 
with that of the best of the half-civilized 
races. 

Here, as in other countries under the 
sway of Buddhism, the practice of po- 
lygamy, while not interdicted by law or 
Polygamy per- custom, IS nevertheless not 
SSkcJd'b'y * universal or even strongly 
poTorty. prevalent. In all the Asi- 

atic countries so situated there has been 
a strong tendency to make the multiple 
marriage — generally springing from Mo- 
hammedanism — a sort of luxury for the 
rich and great. The question of more 
wives than one has been everywhere more 
or less determined by the ability of the 
lords of households to support a polyga- 
mous family. There is thus laid upon 
the system a natural limitation which 
has done more to curtail it than has the 
moral sense of mankind or the fulmina- 
tions of the lawmaker and the priest. 

Of the abodes of the people, one may 
gain an adequate notion from the exam- 
inations of the houses of Lassa. As we 
have said above, Thibet is a treeless land. 
Building of timber is therefore out of 
the question, except in a few favored 



and mountainous localities. Four ma- 
terials — clay, sun-dried bricks, burnt 
bricks, and stone — ^are used Arohitectxire 
in the construction of build- JJ^^^mt^ 
ings. The houses are "^a^ ^^ etyie^ 
square, looking in the distance like cubes 
set in a row. The abodes of the humble 
are made of clay and sun-dried bricks. 
The wealthier classes have houses of 
stone. The greater part of the build- 
ings are whitewashed or painted white, 
and the doors and windows are traced 
round about with lines of yellow and red. 
The temples and public buildings are 
surmounted with turrets and domes, and 
these are gilded. Owing to the trans- 
parency of the air villages and towns 
may be seen at a great distance, and the 
gilt canopies rising above the flat roofs 
and the square white houses constitute 
a picturesque feature of the half-desert 
landscape. It has been noted by travel- 
ers that the horns of sheep and oxen 
and goats are preserved for building 
purposes, and some houses are made en- 
tirely of horns set in mortar. 

In the organization of the household 
the upper stories of buildings are re- 
served for the lords of the AUotmentof th§ 
family. Tenants, servants, ^^eL^r***^ 
and the under classes chapeia. 
occupy the ground floor. The windows 
of the houses are small and Oriental in 
appearance. Above the windows rise 
those projecting balconies which the 
traveler notices in the East. The apart- 
ments within are set oflF with halls and 
verandas, and floored with a concrete of 
cement and colored stone polished down 
to smoothness and beauty. Nearly every 
house has its own chapel and shrine. 
There are set images of Buddha and the 
saints, or Bodisats, of Lamaism. There 
are kept the sacred books, and there the 
lamps and censers dispense th^ir light 
and odors. 
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Chapter CXXX I.— Language and Religion. 



I HE language of the 
people is called the 
Thibetan, or the Bhu- 
tan, or Bhutanta. Its 
leading characteristic 
is its monosyllabic 
composition. It has 
been found, however, to entertain a cer- 
tain number of polysyllables. Philol- 
ogists were for a long time in doubt 
whether to refer the language to an In- 
dian or a Chinese origin. As matter of 
fact, it is neither the one nor the other. 
The language is written phonetically, 
and to that extent owes its structure to 
a Sanskrit source. The fact that it is 
written from left to right in the Indo- 
European manner points to the same 
derivation. 

The Thibetan vocabulary is for the 
Oonoraifeataiea most part in Strong afifin- 
t^l^'X, i'y ^"1^ Chinese. Many 
B™™™"' of the root words are iden- 

tical in the two tongues, and the deriv- 
atives of Thibetan are strongly analo- 
gous to Chinese words. The vocabulary 
is sufficiently copious. The develop- 
ment of the language has been mostly 
on philosophical and religious lines. In 
these particulars the speech is suffi- 
ciently ample for the demands of Asi- 
atic thought. In the native tongue the 
lang^uage is called Bod-skad, which 
seems to signify the language of the 
glaciers. 

The speech is strongly consonantal, 
though in the central parts of the coun- 
try it has been softened with a larger 
proportion of vocalic elements. The 
consonants are thirty in number. Five 
vowels, a, e, i, o, and u, are recognized. 
The distinctions of nouns for gender 



are po and bo for the masculine, and me 
for the feminine. The plural number 
is indicated by suffixing to the singular 
some word expressing plurality. Pro- 
nouns are tolerably well developed. 
The verb has no flexible forms to indi- 
cate person and number, but a sort of 
inflection for mood and tense is effected 
by the use of what may be called aux- 
iliary verbs. 

The Thibetan language has been a 
bone of contention among scholars and 
philologians. It has been -nLesiMecika 
ejiamined with much care tSS?,^ 
in the hope of ascertain- wAoiars. 
ing therefrom whether the natural 
course of linguistic development is from 



a monosyllabic stage toward that form 
of language called grammatical, or 
whether the evolution runs in the other 
direction, from agglutinative forms to 
monosyllabic structure. The evidence 
seems to show that in this instance the 
stage of agglutination has preceded 
the monosyllabic epoch in the lan- 
guage. 

Sufficient literature has been produced 
in Thibetan to indicate not only the 
character of the language, but the tend- 
encies of its development. As might 
be anticipated, the literary productions 
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are mostly religious. It was the Bud- 
dhistic monks crossing the Himalayas 
Baddhisttoim. who brought the begin- 
£S?LJi.™tuT. oi°gs of culture into this 
of Thibet. broad Turanian region, and 

it was but natural that the earlier, even 
the later, productions of the Thibetan 
mind should be of a religious, philo- 
sophical, and mystical character. The 
literary development has run in a man- 
ner analogous to that of many other 
countries. We may readily account for 
the presence of Indian words and idioms 
and the strong impress of Sanskrit 
grammar by considering tha source of 
the 6rst culture, which was clearly mon- 
astic. 

Writing as an art among the Thibetans 
came with the seventh century. We 
may well think of the parallel furnished 
Bnddianpii' by Latin monks among 
ffito«?^ tlie pagans of our ancestral 
of the race. islands, teaching them to 

read and write as a means unto the end 
of conversion from heathendom to the 
faith and practice of Rome. In like 
manner the missionarie»of Buddha were 
the schoolmasters of Thibet. It does not 
appear that up to the time of their com- 
ing the people had made much progress 
in the art of letters. With their appear- 
ance literary development began; but 
its course rau to philosophical and re- 
ligious expression. For this the lan- 
guage was sufficiently copious, and like 
other Asiatic tongues was well adapted. 
It is the peculiarity of the East that its 
mysticism finds ready expression in the 
languages which appear to have been 
the spontaneous growth of Southern and 
Central Asia. 

With the conversion of the Thibetans 
. . ,. to Buddhism — with the in- 

Asal<is7 of liter- ... _ 

•irerointionto stitutionof thcgreat Church 

most sacred places and its elaborate or- 

M.-Vol. 3-39 



ganization — the monks began their work 
with the translation of the sacred books 
of India into the vernacular. This was 
necessary to the permanence and com- 
plete supremacy of the faith. Then fol- 
lowed commentaries upon the Buddhis- 
tic writing ; then independent religious 
treatises; then philosophical and meta- 
physical works, skirting close to the do- 
main of religion. The whole evolution 
of literature in Bhutanta was analogous 
to that which we have noticed under the 



influence of the monastic fathers of the 
Church in the countries and littoral is- 
lands of Western Europe. 

At length there were the beginnings 
of a secular, or nonreligious, literature. 
The vernacular began to MiiarMp"brin«» 
be employed for purposes SL'^nJT.^"' 
other than the teaching of Thon»MidSoii£«. 
Buddhism and metaphysics. As early 
as the eleventh century we find the fa- 
mous Milaraspa carrying the national lit- 
erature beyond the pale of theology. 
Milaraspa was, perhaps, himself a men- 
dicant monk. He was a traveling min- 
strel, a poet, an improvisatore. Not 
without an ulterior religious motive are 
his songs and ballads. These are called 
The Hundred Thousand Songs of the 
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Venerable Milaraspa, The author was 
not only a poet, but a prophet and a 
worker of miracles. Modem criticism 
is surprised with the acuteness of his 
understanding and the incisiveness of 
his wit. 

The Thibetans also have a sort of na- 
tional epic called the Djrung- Yg. The 
story belongs principally to the province 
Theepicof of Kham. The narrative 
J2^™'" "^°^ ^°^ ^^® "*°^' part in 
df onitnra. heroic prose ; but this, like 

some of the Shakespearean dramas, 
breaks into verse in the dialogues, and 



Dawd by Bum, from a photDf^raph. 

more particularly in the songs. The 
epic is divided into three major parts. 
It is throughout a story of war. In the 
first part the invader Moso comes into 
Thibet with an army and conquers a part 
of the country. In the second part 
there is a national uprising and recovery 
by the Thibetans — a part not valueless 
to the historian and the scholar. The 
third part is an epic of the Chinese war. 
The work is especially popular. It may 
be called the text-book of the Thibetans, 
a sort of Iliad and Odyssey which the bet- 
ter classes at least are expected to have 
read and for the most part committed. 

Before the beginning of the literary 
epoch — if so we may call it — in Thibet, 
there was a certain rude pagan form of 
culture. The usual devices of barbaric 



peoples were employed for the purpose 
of making records and preserving a 
memory. One of these was the use of 
notched sticks, and another the employ* 
ment of knotted cords for recording 
numbers and facts. Remnants of this 
old usage are still found in out-of-the- 
way places among the folks. There was 
also a kind of lore peculiar to nearly all 
mankind in a state of emergence from: 
savagery. An age of superstitions, which 
may well remind the reader of those en- 
tertained by the North American In- 
dians, preceded the age of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism and of the phonetic 
method of writing. 

There goes a tradition that the alpha- 
bet was brought over from India by 
Tonmi Sambhota, the Thibetan Cadmus, 
who went into India in A. D. 632, and 
there familiarized himself Tonmisambot* 
with the literature and doc- SSfbl.tS^ 
trines of Buddhism. More ^"""^ 
particularly he acquainted himself with 
the Sanskrit alphabet. He perceived 
that this would suffice in part, but not in 
whole, for the writing of the Thibetan 
vernacular. He accordingly selected 
from the Sanskrit letters such as were 
available for his purpose, added six ad- 
ditional characters, and carried back the 
whole to the court of King Srong, who 
had sent him on the mission. For 
awhile there was no difference between 
the typical letters of the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts and those employed by the Thib- 
etan monks. But at a later day a half 
cursive style was invented by which 
the writing of manuscripts was abbrevi- 
ated, rounded into easier form and ex- 
pedited with ligatures and the like, ha 
has been done among nearly all peoples. 

One of the most interesting inquiries 
which could possibly be instituted re- 
specting the progress and amelioration 
of the different races of mankind would 
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be the establishment of a standard by 
which to measure the relative literary 
OomparatiT* productiveness of each. In 
"^^^^■^ no other particular have 
•monsnoam. the different branches of 
our race diverged more widely than in 
this. Some have been productive in a 
high degree ; others have yielded but a 



for the peoples of Asia and Europe. For 
the present our knowledge of the liter- 
ary productions of the Tu- limited knowU 

ranian races is too limited °^t'„°i rf'thj" 
to permit a generalization Brown races, 
of the facts. We know that the Hindus 
have been among the most productive 
of races from a literary point of view. 
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small intellectual harvest; some have 
given nothing in the way of mental prod- 
ucts; many have presented the phenom- 
ena of arrested development; nearly 
all have shown a tendency to run in 
cycles of intellectual activity, to culti- 
vate certain branches of learning, cer- 
tain departments of thought to the neg- 
lect of others. 

It were difficult to fix such a standard 



The affinity of the Indian races with the 
Greeks and other Europeans has enabled 
us to estimate, with some approximation 
to truth, the relative fecundity of the 
Eastern and Western minds. But after 
we pass the Himalayas our information 
fails, and our estimate of the intellectual 
force and mental products of the Tu- 
ranian peoples is deficient for want of 
knowledge. 
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Of the Thibetans we may say that their 
culture has had Lamaism for its center, 
Prejudice has and that the literature of 
StiTwiT tlie race beyond the Bud- 
Thibetana. dhistic palc has been lim- 

ited and feeble. Nevertheless, the gen- 
eral opinion held by the peoples of 
Western Europe and America relative to 
the intellectual character and accom- 
plishments of the races of the Asiatic 
plateau is much lower than the facts 
seem to warrant. In the formation of 
our opinions relative to the peoples of 
the East, and of the Turanians in gen- 
eral, almost every form of misinfor- 
mation and prejudice has entered. We 
have had respecting them the prejudice 
of race, the prejudice of religion, the 
prejudice of nationality, the prejudice of 
remoteness, and, worst of all, the prej- 
udice of sheer ignorance and dis- 
trust. No doubt all this aversion and 
depreciation has been — ^and is — mutual. 
The day of cosmopolitan tolerance and 
frank acknowledgment of whatever ex- 
cellence may exist in every people of 
the globe is unfortunately still far re- 
moved, and its brightness seems to be 
too g^eat for the blinking eyes of the 
current age. 

Previous to the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century Thibet was under her na- 
tive kings. There were 

Historical Tlois- ... - - 

sittides of couii- many vicissitudes of war 

try and people. ^ j. i. i_ 

and conquest too obscure 
and remote to detain us with the recital. 
In the year 1720 the country became a 
dependency of the Chinese empire. For 
a long time it has been attached for gov- 
ernmental purposes to the vice-royalty of 
Se-Chuen, There is a local as well as 
an imperial government. The reader 
may call up in analogy the outlying de- 
pendencies of the British empire. The 
relation is not unlike that existing be- 
tween Canada or Australia and the home 



government of Great Britain, or like that 
of Albania and the Turkish empire. 

The imperial government of Thibet 
directs the military and foreign admin- 
istration, while the home aovenunental 

government determines all ^be?S/chi. 

local, civil, and religious nese empire. 

concerns. Two imperial delegates are 
sent out from Peking to represent the 
emperor in foreign and military affairs. 
One of these is a sort of imperial ambas- 
sador, and. the other is secretary of lega- 
tion. The appointment is made for a 
period of three years, when the govern- 
ors are succeeded in office by others. 
Around the imperial ambassadors is or- 
ganized a government consisting of com- 
manders, paymasters, delegates, etc. 

In like manner the civil and religious 
government is organized around the 
Great Lama, who may be piace and part 
defined as the pope of Bud- t^lf^^^. 
dhism. There is thus a istrative system 
double administration in Thibet, one for- 
eign and the other native. There is, 
besides, a good deal of irregularity. 
Some of the provinces are more inde- 
pendent than others. Some have kept 
their native under-kings. Four of the 
principalities are governed directly and 
absolutely by delegates from the impe- 
rial government of China. It is the cus- 
tom for the lama to send ambassadors to 
the Chinese emperor bearing presents 
and preferring requests. On the whole, 
the relations of the two administrative 
systems are more amicable and harmo- 
nious than might be expected of so com- 
plicated a system. 

We shall not here speak at any length 
of the constitution and laws of Thibet — 
this for the reason that constitution de- 
these are derived either ^^^ 
from the Chinese empire or *sm. 
from the religious system of Lamaism, 
which we are hereafter to discuss. As 
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for the foreign administration, that is 
determined in its method by the prin- 
ciples and usages of the Chinese consti- 
tation. The civil government of the 
lama is, like the administration of the 
pope of Rome, derived ultimately from 
the religion which it is intended to em- 
body, protect, and propagate. 

In entering upon a notice of the re- 
markable religious system which has its 
heart and orcfanic power 

PTe-BaddhlMla , . " , , - 

•nparatitiona of in Thibet, it may be of in- 
terest to glance, first of all, 
at the pre- Buddhistic superstitions of 
the race. The Thibetans have a tradi- 
tion of the creation and of the origin of 
mankind older than the first preaching 
of the missionaries of Buddha and quite 
independent of foreign influences. Like 
the Chinese, they give to their country 
a descriptive name, Thibet is the Snowy 
Kingdom. In the prehistoric ages the 
demigod, Chenresig, sent to this favored 
country (all races think their own land 
the best!) an enlightened ape. In that 
far age Thibet was inhabited by the Srin- 
mos, or Demons. 

One of the female Srinmos was chosen 
by the great ape for his wife. They re- 
liTtiiofths moved into the depth of a 
S^o^rf'* forest, where six children 
tha raott. were bom to them. These 

they abandoned to the dominion of na- 
ture. After some years the ape father 
returned and found, to his surprise and 
delight, that his progeny had increased 
to five hundred! The tribe, however, 
bad encroached on the means of subsist- 
ence, and had reached the border line of 
starvation. The father, grieving at the 
distress and peril of his tribe, appealed 
to Chenresig, who became the patron 
and protector of the new clan. He 
threw down from Mount Tise five kinds 
of grain, upon which the ape men fed 
And flourished. More than this, et mira- 



bile dictu, the apish peculiarities began 
to disappear under the influence of the 
heavenly food ! Great was the transfor- 
mation. The ape men stood upright and 
uttered speech. They felt ashamed and 
clothed themselves about with leaves. 
Their bodily forms became human. The 
ancestral tails fell off, and the great race 
of the Snowy Kingdom began its career. 
It is noticeable that this belief in a sim- 
ian ancestry is held in common by the 
Thibetans with many other divisions of 
the Turanian family. 

We might here enter upon a historical 
sketch of the development of the Thibe- 



tan stock ; but the more particular study 
before us requires no more 

, ^ , . , , BoUgio-poUtloS) 

than an outline of the character of Iha 

religious evolution — one of c b m. 

the most picturesque to be found in alt 
Asia. The reader is perhaps aware that 
that great system of belief known as 
Lamaism is partly a religious and partly 
a political cult. Organically, the doc- 
trine of the lama has taken the religio- 
political form so well illustrated in the 
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case of mediaeval Catholicism. The 
parallelism between Lamaism and the 
Roman Church is so striking as to have 
attracted the attention of nearly all in- 
vestigators ; for the system of the lama 
is the organic and corrupt expression of 
that Buddhism which preceded it and 
which nominally constitutes its essence. 

It will be understood that neither the 
Buddha nor the Christ concerned himself 
Bimflarityin with the establishment of 
tte°*Bu~,Sfa5i a Church. Each addressed 
the Christ. his doctrines and persua- 

sions to the inner life of man, and would 
fain overcome a moral and ethical re- 
sistance in the individual spirit. Each 
denied the purpose of establishing a 
temporal dominion. Each taught the 
application of new principles of conduct, 
the renovation of the moral nature, the 
substitution of an inner life for the out- 
ward form and ceremony of government. 
Each sought to insinuate himself into 
the nature of man, and made no effort 
to organize and wield the forces of 
society. 

From this primitive concept of Chris- 
tianity on the one hand, and Buddhism 
on the other, each in its turn departed. 
An evolution began in either case in the 
paraUeioftha direction of a heirarchy 
B^dSSST' and the construction of 
evolutions. an ecclesiastical system. 
Each religion attained a conspicuous or- 
ganic existence. Each became, first a 
religious, and afterwards a political and 
civil entity. The one finally fixed itself 
locally in the Italian peninsula of Eu- 
rope, and the other in like manner, re- 
ceding from Nepal and India, the place 
of its origin, established itself on the 
open table-land of Central Asia. Each 
was victorious in a place foreign to the 
spot of its birth. 

At the head of the one organic power 
arose the pope, claiming spiritual and 



temporal dominion over mankind in the 
name and by the authority of the founder 
of primitive Christianity. The Grand 



At the head of the other ^^^^ 
arose the Dalai Lama, or -^^ 
Grand Lama, claiming to be the Avata- 
rian representative of the Buddha on 
earth and the lawful ruler of his people. 
About him and the rival Bogdo Lama, 
also claiming to be a supreme pontiff, 
was organized a celibate priesthood, 
each member of which was called a 
lama, and altogether constituting a col- 
lege, or heirarchy, not unlike that of 
Rome. 

In the hands and under the teachings 
of this ecclesiastical organization the 
spiritual doctrines of the Buddha passed, 
in Thibet and Mongolia, into that form 
of politico-ecclesiasticism interest of La. 

known as Lamaism, or ^"^^^^.SSS; 
the religion of the lama. CathoUoism. 

With it, if we mistake not, the modem 
student is more concerned because of its 
striking analogy with the Roman Catho- 
lic evolution in Europe than from any 
other circumstance. The subject open- 
ing before us from this point of view is 
one of the broadest and most profound 
in the intellectual history of mankind. 
The writer scarcely knows at what 
angle to attack it with most prospect of 
success. 

Let it be assumed that the reader is 
already acquainted with that ancient 
form of religious belief and The ancient 
mythology known as Brah- ^J^"^* 
manism. In a former part Gautama, 
of the present work that subject was 
sufficiently elaborated; There came to 
pass a time in the history of the East 
when the Oriental mind wearied of its 
own vagaries and would fain be brought 
back to a contemplation of the truth in 
its simpler and more appreciable ele- 
ments. In the religious history of 
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India there arose a revolt against the 
corrupted and depraved Brahmanism, 
which had become the mere astrology 
and witchcraft of antiquity. 



It was in the fifth century before our 
era, at a place called Kapilavastu, about 
a hundred and fifty miles north of Ben- 
ares, that Gautama Siddhartha was bom. 



Marvelous stories gather about tte 
event. There was a voluntary incarna- 
tion of the divine nature. There was an 
immaculate conception ; a miraculous 
birth; a prophecy by 
a saint when the 
child was presented 
to his father: an 
alteration in the 
course of nature by 
which a pleasant 
shadow fell ever on 
his cradle ; a coming 
of sages and wise 
men from far coun- 
tries to worship the 
infant redeemer of 
mankind. 

The world knows 
how this child was 
at length sumamed 
the Buddha, mean- 
ing the Enlightened 
One. He it was who 
was destined, after 
the manner of the 
Christ in his rela- 
tions with the elder 
Judaism, to lead a 
revolt and reforma- 
tion. It is not our 
purpose here to nar- 
rate what is known 
of the personal his* 
tory of the Enlight- 
ened One, It was 
his mission, so he 
said, to go to the 
sacred city of Ben- 
ares and to establish 
there the Kingdom 
of Righteousness, 
to give light to those who sat in dark- 
ness, and to open the narrow gate of 
immortality to men. Strange were 
thfe vicissitudes through which the 
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EnllghMned 



great teacher passed. At length his 
people heard him. They followed his 
doctrines and his cause. 
After many exhortations 
to his followers he sat down 
at last under a tree, died, and entered 
into Nirvana. 

But what wei^ his doctrines? It were 
long to attempt an answer. Per- 
haps the cardinal element in the 
Buddhistic teaching was the doc- 

Dootrinaofar- trine Called iiruAuN 

^l^^'.in"" ^l"P' The Buddha 
»'»»»«»■ insisted that there 

was a process of moral and mental 
self-culture by which deliverance 
from all the sorrows of Hfe might 
be attained. By this its haunting 
mysteries might be dispelled. By 
this the dark problem of destiny 
might be either solved or obviat- 
ed. By this a change of heart 
might be had whereby the be- 
liever should have no more storm 
and distress, but only peace. He 
who would accept this system of 
moral and mental discipline and 
elevation should be called an ara- 
hat; and the practice and keeping 
of the doctrine should be arahat- 
ship. 

Thus began Buddhism in India. 
In course of time, however, doc- 
trinaires arose who began to say 
that arahatship was a thing so 
sublime as to be discovered only 
by a Buddha. What, therefore, 
should he be called who sought 
after enlightenment and elevation, and 
BodiBautaip la- was not a Buddha? He, 
;"SS£ said thedoctrinaires, should 
tntad for utus. be a bodisat, or a seeker. 
Many might be bodisats. The true doc- 
trine for the mass of men was bodisat- 
ship. The bodisat might transfer his 
soul to a new life in the birth of his 



child, and the child would be a bodisat 
like the father. Thus came to pass the 
doctrine which its advocates called the 
Great Vehicle. The old simple teach- 
ing of the Buddha himself was hence- 
forth designated as the Little Vehicle. 
As the instrument of the Great Vehicle 
a vast literature arose, like that of the: 



Church fathers of the West. The bodi- 
sats corresponded to the saints of the 
Roman calendar. They were multiplied, 
and the system of imaginary sainthood 
expanded and flourished. 

It was Buddhism in this elaborated 
and corrupted form that the monks at 
length carried across the Himalayas and 
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planted in Thibet and Mongolia. The 
decline in the old ethical system of the 
Ftentinc of tba founder had already taken 
E?Sl.TSr Pl><»= !»'>"« Buddhistic 
Kongoiia. doctrines were preached 

beyond the mountains. It is a strange 
coincidence that the year of the Hegira, 
namely, 622 A. D., witnessed the for- 
mal introduction of Buddhism into Thib- 
et. The fame of the favored religion 
had already reached the country, and 
the king, Srong Tsan Gampo, sent his 



The period from the beginning to the 
middle of the ninth century is desig- 
nated in the Buddhist his- Bnddumnuid 
tories as the time of the SS^^o'SSSS 
introduction of religion. cirf»™fi>uiuiBd. 
Here again we haye social phenomena 
like those attendant upon the propa- 
gandism of the Christian monks in the 
countries of the West. The old pagan 
race of Thibet was disturbed by the 
preaching of the new system, and a cen- 
tury of turmoil ensued, which ended by 
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favorite minister, Sambhota, to India, to 
acquaint himself with the sacred books, 
to learn the language in which they were 
written, and to bring them back into 
Thibet for the illumination of the peo- 
ple. It required about a century to 
eiTect the firm establishment of the new 
religion in place of the previously exist- 
ing paganism. But by the middle of 
the eighth century the work was done. 
Buddhism came, however, in the guise 
of the Great Vehicle, and the deteriora- 
tion of doctrine and practice went on in 
the Snowy Kingdom as well as in India. 



Suite.— DnwD by A. Parit, Imn ■ phouicnpli. 

the exile of the monks from the country. 
The latter, however, were not easily to 
be put out. They sought to return, and 
did return on their mission. Time and 
again they entered the country, and as 
often were they persecuted. There was 
an age of persecutions and of martyr- 
dom. It was not until near the close of 
the tenth century that the monastic 
orders were established in favor in Thib- 
et. Perhaps the flail of trial and per- 
secution, as happened in the "Western 
countries with the Church fathers, beat 
out somewhat the wheat from the chaff, 
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and the Buddhistic Church was planted 
in a form better for peace and purity 
than might have been expected of a 
system so greatly deteriorated by the 
hierarchical manipulations of fifteen 
centuries. 

It was thus that the religion of the 
Buddha became the'religion of the Thib- 
etan race. After the in- 
troduction of the new faith 



the country the old pagan dynasty 
waned. A sort of mediseval feudalism 
supervened in which the heads of clans, 
availing themselves of conditions arising 
out of the new religion, established their 
castles in comparative independency. At 
the same time great abbeys were devel- 
oped as the seats of study and refuge 
for scholars and religious enthusiasts. 

Here again the parallel with the his- 
tory of Christianity is apparent. The 
RiTairyof monks at the head of the 

5S^JXli3« abbeys became the rivals 
GnatEikBaa. of the seculat chieftains. 
They also came to be regarded as the 
protectors of the common people against 
the persecutions, oppressions, and rob- 
beries of the nobles. Next came Gen- 
ghis Khan, one of the most remarkable 
of men, founder of the empire of the 
Mongols, organizer of a great secular 
and military power among the nations 
of Asia. After him arose his grandson, 
Kublai Khan, greater than his ancestor, 
extender of imperial sway, ruler of a 
dominion more extensive than that of 
Alexander or Caesar, more vast than 
that of Victoria or the czar. 

Kublai Khan accepted Buddhism. He 
jrielded to the influence of the Thibetan 
_ hierarchs who had now 

KnbUlJoins tlw , , . , 

Bodduns; a taken the name of lamas. 

papacy ariaea. jj^ ^^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^^ 

that of the great abbots in completing 
the organization of the Church. He 



favored the temporality of the lamas in 
Thibet. He adopted the policy of ac- 
knowledgingtheir political ascendency on 
the condition that they in turn should 
recognize the suzerainty of the emperors 
of China. Thus out of the confusion of 
the Middle Ages the Buddhistic papacy 
of the Asiatic plateau arose, just as the 
Roman papacy arose and triumphed in 
the West. 

The reader must needs be surprised 
at these extended and by no means ar- 
bitrary parallelisms in de- Fnniier pana- 
velopment. Nor is the list '^°^°^"' 
of identities in the prog- "». 
ress of Christianity and of the Christian 
organic state on the one hand, and the 



empire of Buddhism on the other, com- 
pleted with the institution of the Asi- 
atic pappcy. The likeness continues. 
Buddhism ran the same course of abu- 
sive evolution in the East as did the Ro- 
man hierarchy in the West. The abbot 
of Sakya obtained hereditary recogni- 
tion. The rule of celibacy was broken. 
Corruptions came in with wealth and 
power, and a reform was necessary in 
order to save the Buddhistic faith from 
extinction by its own excesses. 

Then it was, in the after half of the 
fourteenth century, that the Buddhistic 
reformation broke out. The Tmngkhapa 
leader of it was Tsongkha- l;t;:i''.VS" 
pa, who corresponds in East, 
the religious history of the East to 
Luther in the West. Tsongkhapa was a 
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monk, a student, a religious enthusiast, 
a hermit, a seeker after the higher forms 
of religious truth. He began his public 
career in the year 1 390, and continued 



He, like Luther, became a great author. 
He wrote the Sumbun and the Lam Nim 
Tshenpo, which became the great text- 
books of the Thibetan reformation. 

The preaching of 
Tsongkhapa had re- 
spect to the restora- 
tion of the ancient 
rules of the monastic 
orders, the observ- 
ance of celibacy, the 
acceptance of at least 
the better and purer 
parts of the Great 
Vehicle as the bot- 
tom principles of re- 
ligion. He succeeded 
in making an issue 
between his party and 
the party of the tem- 
poral abbots. The 
ecclesiastics of Thib- 
et divided on the 
question. The fol- 
lowersof Tsongkhapa 
put on yellow gar- 
ments of a simple 
pattern, and wore 
them as the badge 
and distinguishing 
mark of the reform. 
Thibet was shaken by 
the movement. The 
voice of reformers was 
heard in the streets of 
Lassa. Theysetthem- 
selves against the 
superstitions, the ab- 
lAMA— TYPE, surdities, the cere- 

«. r™n . ph«o<™ph. monials, and mum- 



to preach and to agitate the people until 
his death, which happened in the year 
1419. Many followed him. His dis- 
ciples increased to thirty thousand. 
Monasteries arose in attestation of the 
efiBciency and permanence of his work, 



meries of the Church, just Bottom princi- 
as the evangelicals of the ^^^^J^Tor^. 
sixteenth century planted "«'"■ 
themselves against the Romish doctrines 
and traditions. 

The Eastern reformers as well as the 
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would relnatl- 
tnte the anoie 



Western held that the existing usages 
of the church were largely the product 
Tsongkiikpa of superstitioDs and abuses 
that had crept into the 
organization through the 
caprice, the weakness, and vainglory of 
the hierarchy. Tsongkhapa placed every- 
thing upon the restoration of the ten 
Paramitas, or cardinal virtues. He in- 
stituted the national fast. He insisted 
that each year should be begun with a 
week of prayer. Though he was unable 
to find warrant for some parts of his re- 
form in the teachings of the Indian 
Buddhists, he would nevertheless justify 
the same by right reason and the prin- 
ciples of piety. 

The reformer broke down as well as 
he might the middle wall of partition 
i,arin«n wimit- between the monks and the 

moniais. mitted by him, as they 

were not permitted by the Catholic 
Church of the West, to participate in the 
business and to share the responsibili- 
ties of the Church. Many of the cere- 
monies, under the influence of the re- 
form, became strikingly like those of 
the Catholic Church. Even high mass 
might find its parallel in the ceremony 
instituted by Tsongkhapa and his fol- 
lowers. 

In one particular the Thibetan Luther 
did not proceed to the extremity of his 
ThaSakayaLa- Wcstem antitype. Thelat- 
;^ow'^c^"" ter struck at the supremacy 
■""i"- of the pope, and would 

undo to a great extent the papal system 
of Church government. Tsongkhapa did 
not go so far. He would restore religion 
to its original intent. He would reform 
the priesthood, but at the same time he 
would retain the system with the Sakaya 
Lama at the head. The Thibetan pope 
was to be retained as the representative 
of the national religion. 



The reformed doctrine made much 
headway. The yellow monks gained 
constantly upon the red-hooded priest- 
hood of the country. The yellow hoods 
were the reformers. In the course of a 
half-century the latter were clearly in 
the ascendant. They obtained posses- 
sion of the whole moral force of the 
Church. They were acknowledged by 
the imperial government of China as the 
rightful representatives of the Bud- 
dhistic faith. Then it was that the two 
chief abbots of the reform party gained 



from the Chinese emperor a recognition 
as the heads and governors both of the 
ecclesiastical and political rights of the 
people. 

The first of these two pontiffs was 
henceforth known as the Dalai Lama 
and the other as the Pantshen, or Bogdo 
Lama. The first was abbot xha Daiai Lama 
of the gr^at monastery of S^?«u«o« 
Gedun Dubpa, at Lassa, oftiietwo. 
and the other held a like relation to the 
monastery of Krashis Lumpo, in Far- 
ther Thibet, Thus were instituted the 
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offices of the Grand Lama, called by the 
people the Glorious King, and of the 
Minor Lama, whose title is the Glorious 
Teacher. The latter is subordinate to 
the former. The former is the pope of 
the Thibetan Church. He represents it 
in both its spiritual and temporal do- 
minion ; but the other has great influ- 
ence, and is second only in authority to 



Drawn by Bubaul, rnm ■ photograpt 

the Greater. The Grand Lama has his 
residence in the great monastery at the 
capital, an establishment which corre- 
sponds to the Vatican of Rome. The 
other is a bishop of high estate, exercis- 
ing episcopal rights and a measure of 
temporal authority over the people of 
Further Thibet. He is, as it were, a 
semiindependent cardinal and primate 
of the Church. 

The system of Lamaism thus es- 
tablished and perfected has fixed itself 



firmly in Thibet, and has spread out its 
authority over Magnolia, China, and 
many other wide recrions of _ 

„ / , -t n , . . ThoofllceofUia 

Central ana ^bastem Asia. Uma; qnsstion 
The office of lama is <*°«"f"^- 
not hereditary. Here, again, the anal- 
ogy is strong with the usage of the Ro- 
man Church. To admit heredity would, 
indeed, be a great .scandal to either; for 
the priesthood is celi- 
bate. How, but by 
election, may a celi- 
bate body recruit its 
forces and choose its 
officers? 

There was a time 
when the lamas of 
Thibet married and 
lived in wedlock until 
after the birth of an 
heir. Then the mar- 
riage was discarded. 
This curious method 
admitted the heredi- 
tary principle in the 
hierarchy, but the 
principle was one 
against which the re- 
form of Tsongkhapa 
was strongly direct- 
ed. That leader suc- 
ceeded in reaffirming 
'^' and making real the 

usage of celibacy. 
Henceforth the lamas must be chosen 
by some rule other than the law of de- 
scent. As in the case of Rome, ecclesi- 
astical selection was resorted to. 

When either the Grand Lama or the 
Pantshen Lama dies an election is held, 
not, indeed, an election from among 
adults, but from among M<u«iorofch<»^ 



dren — bom immediately ' 

after the decease of the pontiff. The 

election is held, or made, by that one of 
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the lamas who survives the other — this, 
by and with the aid of the Chutuktus, or 
abbots of the principal monasteries of 
the realm. These, of course, correspond 
to the cardinals of Rome, and the meet- 
ing of the abbots for the purpose of 
electing a lama corresponds to the col- 
lege convened for the choice of a 
pope. 

The usage runs thus: When 
either the Dalai Lama or Pantshen 
Lama dies, the names of all the 
male children born immediately 
thereafter are submitted to the 
surviving lama. By him the Chu- 
tuktus are convened. Then fol. 
lows a week of holy time. Prayers 
are made, and many formalities 
observed, in order that the divine 
will may be properly declared. 
The names of the eligible children 
are put into a golden box, which 
was provided long ago by one of 
the emperors of China. This is to 
say, that three of the whole list of 
names are selected and submitted 
to the ordeal of the box. The rest 
are eliminated by the college, 
under the supervision of the lama. 
As it respects the three names 
submitted to the final test, the 
choice is made by lot. The lama 
draws from the golden casket one 
of the three names, and that name 
is the name of the lama that is to 
be. Each of the other two is re- 
garded as honored from having partici- 
pated in the divine competition, and 
each receives a reward from the college 
of five hundred pieces of silver. 

The reader must understand that the 
secret of Lamaism is the belief that the 
lama, whether he be great or small, is 
an incarnation. This does not signify 
that the divine nature directly, as in the 
case -of a Buddha, becomes incarnate, 



TholBmas Aa to* 



but that the soul of some one of the 
bodisats, or saints of Buddha, long since 
dead, has returned from , 
Nirvana and become rein- 
corporated in mortal form. ""'■''*""^"* 
The lama thus regards himself as the 
living expression of a former bodisat. 



The candidate for the priesthood would 
fain be accepted as the representative of 
some former saint. 

The right of determining whether or 
not this is so rests partly with the Chu- 
tuktus and partly with the T«idency to si- 
Grand Lama, whose deci- J^^, t^' ^"^V 
sion in such matters is final, nor priMthooa. 
The tendency to extend the doctrine of 
reincarnation to the lesser priesthood 
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is strong. The small monasteries covet 
the distinction accorded to the large. 
The myth of incarnation hovers with 
more or less definiteness over almost ev- 
ery monastic establishment in Thibet 
and Mongolia. Nearly every one claims 
in its tradition to possess among its resi- 
dents some living representative of a 
Buddha, or at least of a bodisat. 

Under the principal hierarchy of the 
Buddhistic Church there is a minor 
Thibetan hier- Order of ecclesiastics, vary- 
STB^i!^"" ing in rank and degree, 
priesthood. and answering to the 

priests, deacons, deans, and doctors of 
Western Catholicism. For these minor 
orders there is no direct claim of incar- 
nation ; but they are held in high esteem 
by the people, and are regarded as men 
of sanctity and divine communion. The 
under priesthood participates in the 
great ceremonies of Lamaism, and fur- 
nishes the point of union between the 
sovereign pontiffs and the people. At the 
annual feast held in Lassa the priests, 
deacons, and doctors join in the proces- 
sion. They surround the lamas in the 
temple, and by their demeanor and the 
part which they perform in the ceremo- 
nial remind the traveler of the like of- 
ficers of the Roman priesthood. 

The question of dress and regalia also 
presents a history strongly analogous to 
Dress of the the like facts in the annals 
S?co^?iSerd of the Catholic hierarchy, 
regalia. At the first the monastic 

garb was simple to a degree. The Bud- 
dhist preachers who first taught the 
doctrines of the Enlightened One clad 
themselves in humble attire. The dis- 
position, however, among the monks to 
distinguish themselves by a uniform led 
naturally to a development of higher and 
more elaborate styles of dress. The cos- 
tume of the lamas and the under priest- 
hood became one of the abuses against 



which the reformers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury cried out, and over which they for 
a time prevailed. But the reformers 
themselves traveled the same road as 
their predecessors, and the priests of 
Lamaism now clothe themselves in mag- 
nificent regalia, holding that the same is 
a proper concomitant of their divine of- 
fice and emblematic of the sanctity of 
their lives. 

It is of the highest interest to the 
reader to note that in addition to this 
Buddhistic system of reli- sect of the 
gion, developed in the form ^^^^^ 
of Lamaism, there is in ^o^- 
Thibet an older religious creed known 
as Bonism. This seems to have survived 
from the pre-Buddhistic paganism. The 
adherents of the Bon faith are known as 
the Bonpos, or the sect of the Black. In 
this case the color of the hood has 
determined the name. It will be re- 
membered that the lamas, with whom 
Tsongkhapa contended in the reform of 
the fifteenth century, were distinguished 
as the Sect of the Red, and that his own 
followers, orreformedLamaists, became 
known as the Sect of the Yellow, from 
the color of their hoods and cloaks. 

In the Bon religion the deity is wor- 
shiped under a pagan name and tradi- 
tion. He is represented by an idol 
which is placed in the center of the Bon 
temples. There he sits squatting, after 
the manner of a Buddha. In his left 
hand he holds the vase of wisdom, and 
his body is wrapped about with a red 
scarf. The name of Bon, with its ap- 
pended descriptive words, is said to sig- 
nify the Superior Human God. 

Scholars have been able to detect 
two stacfes in the develop- ^ 

- , _ r . , Twostagesia 

ment of the Bon faith. Bonism; the 
The first goes back to the ^^^ 
fifth century B. C, when the philoso- 
pher Shonhon lived and taught the 
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people. In the third century B. C. wise 
and holy men came in from Cashmere 
*nd taught the doctrines of the irueBon. 
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The later period is coincident with the 
age of the introduction of Buddhism. In 
the contention with that system the 
sacred books of Bon were written, and 
his religion amplified and organized. 

The pagan character of the doctrine is 
easily discovered by a glance at the pan- 
theon of the Bonpo. There are eighteen 
superior gods and goddesses, most of 
them being of a demoniac or satanic 
character. The first is called the Red 
Wrathful Razor Spirit, the second the 
Black Wrathful Razor Spirit, the third 
the Tiger God of Glowing Fire, the 



fourth the Messenger Demon, named 
Rgyal-po, whose efBgy of the wooden 
log, decorated with rags, may be seen in 
the Bon temple of L-assa, So on to the 
end of the category. 

The faith of the Bonpo, however, has 
not been able to hold its own against 
the insinuating influences of Buddhism. 
Just as the old pagan be- The Bonpos oon. 
liefs of Western Europe, "JIt%'^^^u 
though surviving the over- tions of tho !«». 
whelming conquest of Christianity, have 
nevertheless yielded to it and accepted 
its modifications, and still assert them- 
selves in the folklore and mythological 
relics of the modem nations of the West, 
so have the Bonpos retained the primi- 
tive mythology and superstition of th* 
Thibetan race, though in a form so weak- 
ened and modified as to be but half-rec- 
ognizable through the shadows of more 
than twelve centuries of Buddhistic over- 
lap and tradition. 

In concluding the present chapter 
on the Thibetans we may properly re- 



mark briefly upon the general character- 
istics of the race. The Thibetans are 
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typical Mongoloids. They are not, how- 
ever, entirely homogeneous. They are 
«.^ t broken up into tribes, and 

wtsriBttoa of those arouud the rim of the 
tiMThibotMs. plateau have been consid- 
erably modified by intermixture with 
other races. Thus in the extreme north- 
west the Turkic influence has changed 
somewhat the ethnic character of the 
native Mongols. On the east a like 
change has been effected by the Chi- 
nese. Communication with India — 
though the same is difficultly effected 
across the immense wall of the Hima- 
layas — has brought in from that direc- 
tion a Hindu modification, so that, 
on the whole, the traveler may expect 
to observe a considerable ethnic varia- 
tion in his progress across the country. 
This variation is expressed, first of all, 
in the stature of Thibetans of the different 
tribes. In the western part of the pla- 
_ teau where, under the gen- 

Tarlatlona of , , , . 

pnvon In dififai- eral law that mountameers 
•.tprortnce^ are the tallest, the people 
are, on the contrary, of low stature, be- 
ing on the average but little more than 
five feet in height. In Great Thibet— 
iu the central parts — the average Jtature 
is medium, and in some parts rather taU. 
In person the Thibetans are strong, 
though not heavily built or robust in ap- 
pearance. They have something of the 
slender build of all Asiatics. The eyes 
are black and have a slightly oblique 
position in the countenance. This fea- 
ture, however, is not strongly marked 
as in the case of the more remote Ori- 
entals. The hair is dark, the mouth 
large, beard wanting, complexion a red- 
dish-brown, expression intelligent and 
lively. 

It is conceded that the Thibetans are, 
on the wholcj a people of average talents. 
Among the better classes excesses of tem- 
per and passion are not often witnessed. 



Kindness and simplicity are cardinal vir- 
tues. Truth is regarded as the founda- 
tion of good character. _, 

** Talantg and 

The national amusements moraitraitB 

are music and dancing. 
It is said that the best of all the inhabit- 
ants of Thibet are the people of the 
province of Amdo, including the coun* 
try between Kham and lake Koko-Nor. 
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It has been noted that on the side next 
China the people are more immoral 
than in other districts. It is from Amdo 
that the learned classes of .the Thibetans 
are chiefly derived. This includes the 
majority of the lamas, the doctors of 
the schools, and the leading officers of 
the government. 

It is noticeable that on the borders o£ 
Burmah the inhabitants have features 
and complexions approximating the 
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European standards. In this part of 
the country the language also grades oflE 
Approximation somewhat toward the Bur- 
it^1^?-„^>, mese. In some of the 
em savaaeB. northern valleys, on the 
other hand, tribes are found which have 
advanced but little beyond the savage 
state. The people in these situations 
have dark complexions and other marks 
of a lower level of life. Their clothing 
is fabricated of skins, and their life is 
spent either in outdoor adventure, in 



country the Thibetans have attained a 
fair measure of social development. 
They appear, indeed, to sodsl ileTeiop> 
have a large measure of so- So^'of'K^ 
cial instinct and sympathy. MabortaL 
Every marriage and birth is made tho 
occasion of some festival or celebration. 
All the principal acts of life are ob. 
served with ceremonies. Even death is 
not wholly lugubrious. The belief in 
transmigration is very strong and popu* 
lar. When one dies, the friends assem- 
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cave dwellings, or under the out- jutting 
precipices which border the valleys. It 
is said that some of these tribes have no 
knowledge of weapons, and that in the 
chase they adopt the method of conceal- 
ing themselves by springs of water, 
where they lie like panthers until game 
approaches, when they spring upon it 
with a clutch like that of ^ wild beast. 
It has been noted by antiquarians that 
in these situations stone implements are 
still employed like those of the pre- 
historic ages of Western Europe. 

In the more enlightened parts of the 



bje and pluck out the hair on the crown, 
so that the karma, or spirit, may easily 
make its exit. 

As to the body, it is disposed of in 
one of several ways. There is a gen- 
eral preference, very rational and ac- 
cepted by Lamaism, of incinerating the 
dead. The scarcity of fuel, however, 
hinders this method. In case of death 
the lama of the district decides in what 
manner the body shall be put away. 
Sometimes it is interred in the earth. 
In other cases it is committed to tho 
river. A fashionable method is to ex- 
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pose the corpse to beasts and birds of 
prey. In such cases the work of dis- 
integration is assisted by undertakers 
whose business it is to cut up the body 
in such manner as to expose it easily to 
the birds and beasts. When the flesh 
has been devoured, the bones are gen- 
erally gathered and given to the river. 
It is customary, how- 
ever, to retain certain 
bones, as those of the 
finger joints, and to 
keep them as memen- 
tos and heirlooms in 
the family! 

The bodies of the la- 
mas are buried in the 
earth. In this case the 
corpse is not laid prone, 
but placed in a sitting 
position. The knees are 
bound together and 
drawn up closely to the 
chin by means of cords, 
and thus the body is 
lowered into its resting 
place. A singular usage : 
holds in the case of the 
cremation of distin- : 
guished personages. 
The ashes of such are 
carefully gathered and 
are made into an elBgy 
of the dead. This re- 
duced ash-raummy is 
preserved as a monitor ^ 

in the family. 

We have already spoken of the great 
preponderance of the priestly life among 
piepondBiBnes the Thibetans. The aspect 
t^^T'' is that of a hierarchy. In 
population. Lassa, every fourth or 
fifth man whom the traveler sees is a 
lama. Monasteries and theological 
schools are seen on every hand. As to 
the aggregate number of the population, 



much uncertainty exists, as is the case 
with the greater part of the Asiatic 
peoples. The expedient of a general 
census for ascertaining the extent and 
character of the tribes has not been 
generally and efficiently adopted. The 
estimates made by foreigners are neces- 
sarily inadequate because of the irregu- 
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larity of the distribution of the people 
and the nomadic life of many of the 
tribes. Within the last two decades 
Chinese officers have placed the number 
of the Thibetans as low as four million. 
From this figure, which is doubtlessly 
far below the truth, the estimates made 
by Russians and other foreign authori* 
ties have risen to more than thirty mil- 
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lion. The time, no doubt, is near at 
hand when the universality of the rail- 
way and consequent ease of transit into 
all parts of the habitable globe will make 
mankind far better acquainted than ever 
before with the aggregate force, num- 
bers, distribution, and emplacement of 
the different families of men. 

The striking and picturesque aspect 
of the Lamaic priesthood has, until re- 
cently, greatly befogged the understand- 
Erroneoas no- ings of the Western peoples 
^SSdTS^a !Si relative to the beliefs and 
his adoration. usages of the Thibetans. 
Until a late day it was supposed that 
the Grand Lama was the object of na- 
tional worship — ^that he was the god of 
the race. The belief prevailed that the 
Thibetans were worshipers of the 
lamas, and that in this instance at least 
we had a case of a real and live idolatry. 
The appearances of the national cere- 
monial were such as to give warrant for 
this gross misapprehension. 

In this case, however, as in so many 
others, the appearance of the thing was 
Adoration of the deceitful. The Grand 
^^^TJ^ Lama, true enough, was re- 
pearance. garded as an incarnation 

of the divine nature. He was at the 
lowest the avatar of one of the bodisats, 
or saints. Perhaps he was a Buddha, 
or one who by the possession of the in- 
ner illumination and peace had become 
enlightened, even as the Great Buddha 
became before he sat down under the bo- 
tree, and entered into Nirvana. This esti- 
mate of the nature and character of the 
lama might well make him an object of 
veneration, but hardly more so than was 
the pope to the mediaeval worshiper. 

The traveler in Rome, not well in- 
formed of the nature of things, trusting 
only to the judgment of his senses, and 
witnessing at any time within the last 
eight centuries of time the genuflections 



of faithful Catholics before the holy 
father, their prostrations, their kissings 
of his feet, their manifest similar error 
self-abasement in his pres- SSS^:^tSr 
ence, might well report pop®- 
that they were worshiping him. There 
is indeed a sense in which such acts are 
worship. It might be difficult for the 
Catholic casuist to show that the act and 
manner of the faithful, admitted to the 
presence of the pope, do not constitute 
a worship. And yet it can hardly be 
broadly and generally said that Catho- 
lics worship the pope, or that they have 
ever done so in the past. 

What is true of the ceremonial round 
about the holy father is true in a 

smaller degree of that Reverence dona 

about the cardinal, the arch- ^^^^o^'aad 
bishop, the bishop, even the ^^^ 
priest of the Church. These facts give 
us once more a clear and accurate ana- 
logue of the condition of affairs at the 
seat of the Grand Lama, and indeed 
throughout the Buddhistic countries. 
There is a sense in which adoration has 
been rendered to the lama, as the p6s- 
sessor of the divine nature ; but there is 
another sense in which the conduct of 
faithful Buddhists before him has been 
totally misapprehended. 

As matter of fact, the lama, whether 
great or small, is a priest. Such he has 
been from the first. He is regarded by 
the people as the representative of the 
unseen power. But we may suppose that 
there has never been any real confusion 
in the mind of the intelligent Buddhist 
respecting the adoration which may be 
rightfully bestowed on the lamas and 
the worship of the invisible Spirit of the 
universe. The case before us is a strong 
illustration of the error which has been 
almost universally entertained by the 
races of mankind respecting the usages 
and beliefs of one another. 
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lAVING selected the 
Malayo-Mongoloid di- 
vision of the Brown 
races of mankind as the 
principal line of our 
present investigation, 
we have found upon 
that line, joume3ring eastward above the 
range of the Himalayas, first of all the 
Thibetans. To these we have devoted 
the preceding chapter. Following the 
same line of dispersion we now turn to 
the south and east, and descending over 
the mountain wall toward the principal 
peninsula of Southeastern Asia, we 
come naturally to Burmah. 

The two countries of Thibet and Bur- 
mah are indeed hardly separable by 
«. ^ c:eoeraphical demarkation. 

Plac6 of Bnrmali ^^ ^ ^ . - 

and origin of If we cousidcr oursclvcs at 
686 race. ^^ junction of the San- 
Poo with the Brahmapootra, and place 
our face toward the sea at the mouths 
of the Ganges, we shall find to our 
right hand the great plateau of Thibet 
and to the left the descending slopes of 
Burmah. If we mistake not, it was from 
this plateau that the primitive tribes of 
Brown men descended to the southeast 
and planted the Burmese race in the 
country which still bears the name. 

On the whole, the people whom we 
are now to consider do not differ ethnic- 
LikenesB of Bnp. ally by a wide departure 

from the Thibetans. The 
are more nomad- 
ic, more in a state of nature, than the 
former. They bear also the character 
of highlanders. The desiccating in- 
fluences of an arid, cold, and windy 
climate are plainly written upon the 
race. The Burmese, on the contrary. 



me86 to Thib- 
etans ; race soft- 
ened by climate, latter 



have been softened by the mild inflti* 
ences of a lower latitude and slighter 
elevation from the sea. Humidity also 
has played its part in affecting the na- 
tional character. There is, as it were, 
something of the suppleness and pliabil- 
ity of both body and mind, something 
of the ease, content, and comfort which 
we always note in native races inhabit- 
ing seagirt islands of the Southern 
ocean or the tropical coasts of the 
world. Burmah is a country in which 
the influences just named meet and con« 
tend with the effects produced on the 
human constitution and character by the 
aridity and elevation of the highlands, 
mountains, and plains of the interior. 

Burmah is, politically, an independent 
empire. It is a transmontane region 
lying beyond the mountain Burmah forms 
range which forms the nat- ^l^jSTSlSS? 
ural limits of Bengal on «*o"^ 
the east. The country has a remarka- 
ble situation, ethnically considered ; for 
it forms the easternmost boundary, the 
ultima Thule, of the Aryan excursion 
toward the rising sun. Here it is that 
British enterprise has carried the Indo- 
European race to the furthest mark of 
its adventure in Asia. 

We are not, however, in this connec- 
tion to consider British Burmah, or the 
peoples whom British conquest has 
planted in this remote Oriental foothold. 
Our inquiry looks to the Burmese prop- 
er, and, first of all, to the country which 
the native race has inhabited from the 
earliest ages of recorded annals. 

The seat of the empire of Burmah has 
an area of about a hundred and ninety 
thousand square miles. Its lowest line 
of latitude is 19^30'; its northernmost 
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38" is' N, The longitudinal reach is 

from 93" 2' to !00° 40' E. The length 

. from north to south is, ap- 

Ana and bound- -^ 

utfla;tiiapiiii- proximately, five hundred 
vsre. ^^^ forty miles, and the 
breadth from east to west a hundred and 
twenty miles. The country slopes down- 
ward from the mountains, which consti- 



have not yet successfully contended with 
the obstacles of nature. 

The products of the upland of Burmah 
are sufficiently varied and abundant for 
the support of a great peo- PTodaotsof 
pie. We may note, how- f,SSS£:£. 
ever, that the gifts of nature nicBtrength. 
are, on the whole, of that kind which. 
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tute the great backbone on the north, in 
a southerly and a southeasterly direc- 
tion. Four principal rivers gather the 
waters of the upland and carry them in 
swelling channels southward to the bay 
of Bengal. The volume of water in the 
Irrawaddy and the Salwin is sufficient for 
commerce; but the channels are unfa- 
vorable to navigation, and the Burmese 



according to the philosophy of history, 
do not most favorably affect the develop- 
ment of mankind. This is to .say that 
the native crops, being easy and abun- 
dant — furnishing large amounts of the 
carbohydrate foods — do, not by their 
difficulty of production or the stimulus 
of their nitrogenous product, favor the 
development of ethnic energy or the 
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evolution of a high and vigorous civiliza- 
tion. 

First of all is the crop of rice, of which 
there are said to be more than a hundred 
Riooindothor varieties, and which consti- 
tutes the leading staple. 
To this must be added large 
crops of wheat, millet, corn, the pulse 



and oultlvatsd 



another plant having a like qiiality In 
its leaves. Cotton and indigo are like- 
wise indigenous to the country, but have 
not been sufficiently improved by culti- 
vation. *Most of the citrus fruits grow 
well, particularly toward the south. Yams 
and sweet potatoes yield full crops, but 
are not cultivated in the highlands. 
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products, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. 
In those parts of the country which de- 
scend to the lowlands sugar cane flour- 
ishes ; but the plant has never been 
sufficiently improved or well -cultivated 
to produce a fine article of sugar. The 
cocoa-palm grows in many parts of the 
country, and the tea plant is native to 
the hills. This is not, however, the 
same species that flourishes in China, but 
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The mineral products of Burmah are 

rich and varied. All the precious metals 

are found in considerable 

Richness of mill- 
quantities. Tin, lead, an- eralprodaots; 

timony, and bismuth are 
abundant in different districts; so also 
coal, petroleum, limestone, and marble. 
Many precious stones are found, particu- 
larly the sapphire, which is highlyprized. 
The iron mines yield well, but the process 
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of smelting is not well understood. The 
marble product is equal to the best of 
Europe. Amber is produced in so great 
abundance as to make its value in the 
market but slight. All the common re- 
sources of the earth, including an abun- 
dant supply of petroleum, are found va. 
quantities to meet the demands of high 
civilization. 

One of the principal sources of natural 
wealth is the rich and abundant forest. 
Than this hardly a finer is to be seen in 
all Asia. Particular mention may be 
made of the teak woods of the province 
of Pegu. This district was coveted by 
the British, and conquered by them prin- 
cipally because of its valuable timber. 
The Burmese forest yields not only its 
wood, but also many of those juices and 
extracts which are so highly prized in 
the practical arts. Among these may be 
mentioned lac and varnish, which are 
nowhere else in the worid more abundant 
than in Burmah, or of better quality. 

Special mention may be made of the 

fields and mines producing precious 

stones. As said above, 

pTwtloiia Btonea , - , , 

amoQDixdy of the finest of these are the 
eorovn. WxiA Sapphire. After this 

may be mentioned in order the ruby, the 
amethyst, the topaz, the chrysolite, etc. 
As an example of the abuses of despot- 
ism, the fact may be mentioned that the 
emperor owns, or holds, all the lands 
and rivers producing these natural treas- 
ures. Every gem of a value of fifty 
dollars and over is a perquisite of the 
imperial treasury. The mines are guard- 
ed with the greatest vigilance, and no 
stranger is permitted to visit them. The 
workmen are under direction of the offi- 
cers of the government. Some of the 
mines, however, are, as it respects stones 
of the smaller valuation, farmed out to 
contractors on condition of giving all 
the superior products to the government. 



The domestic animals of the Burmese 
are elephants, horses, oxen, and buffa- 
loes. To these may be added goats, 
sheep, and asses. But none Domestio ani- 
of these are numerous or ^f^^^^"^ 
greatly prized. The ele- ^^""• 
phant is regarded as a royal beast, and 
is hardly seen in service beyond the 
limits of the court. The white elephant 
is greatly prized ; he is sacred to the em- 
pire. The horse is employed for riding. 



ox TKAINEO TO CAR 

Dnwn by Eugene Bumand. 

but not for draught. For the latter 
service oxen and tame buifaloes are in 
demand. It has been noted by travelers 
that while a reasonable measure of atten- 
tion is given to the animals here named, 
and pride shown in their possession, the 
smaller animals, such as dogs and cats, 
are left to starve and prowl about in the 
manner so frequently witnessed in the 
towns of the Levant. 

There is no mistaking the ethnic char- 
acter and classification of HoD«oioid dhar- 
the Burmese people. They Sl^SSt 
have evidently a Mongo- ttonBi>fiif«. 
Han extraction. They are, as we have 
said, but a variety of which the others are 
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Thibetans and Himalayan tribes. They 
call themselves Ba-mUy which is supposed 
to be the origin of the wofd Burmah, as 
pronounced by the Western peoples. We 
shall hereafter look more attentively at 
the race characteristics and peculiarities 
of the Burmese. 

As we have said in commenting upon 
the social system of the Thibetans, the 
sexual relation and domestic life in Bur- 
mah have been deduced most largely 
from the national religion ; that is, from 
Buddhism. The domestic state differs 
considerably among the various tribes, 
for there are many. On the side next 
to China marriage and the marriage 
estate, the family and its constitution, 
approximate considerably to the like 
facts in the social life of the Chinese. 
The same may be said in the mountain- 
ous countries adjoining Thibet, where 
marriage has the same form as that of 
the people on the north, from whom 
the highland Burmese are hardly dis- 
tinguishable. 

Polygamy is permitted. In some dis- 
tricts the polyandrous usage is prevalent. 
Nearly everywhere concubinage prevails, 
The marriage and it is one of the features 
Kes'^°°" Of the domestic life that 
property. the man regards his concu- 

bines as a part of his available property. 
These he uses in many ways to his ad- 
vantage. He receives them in compen- 
sation for debt. He gives them to the 
court in case he is fined! In the low re- 
gions of Burmah, adjoining the British 
provinces, monogamy is the rule in mar- 
riage. 

The social estate of the Burmese is 
marked by considerable elegance. The 

people have a more vicfor- 

Btate of society; "^ . . . - 

position of worn- ous imagination than most 
*^ Asiatics, and the sexual 

relation seems to be clad about with a 
measure of ideality and chivalrous senti- 



ment. The marriage ceremonial, as in 
Thibet, is always an occasion of festival 
and jubilee, according to the rank and 
wealth of the parties. There is much 
of Oriental content about the Burmese 
family. While the woman does not 
gain so great an ascendency as in 
Thibet, she is nevertheless looked upon 
in marriage with respect and affection — 
a circumstance by no means too com- 
mon in the eastern and southern parts 
of Asia. 

The language of this people is an» 
other striking example of Turanian 

speech. It is monOSyllab- Bnrmese laa- 

ic in character. It shows ^^.^^e'SL. 
little capacity in gram- acteristics. 
matical development. Like the Thib- 
etan, it is considerably infected with 
Chinese elements. More than the 
Thibetan, the words of Burmese, like 
the Chinese, depend for their meaning 
not upon the phonetic elements which 
appear in them, but upon the manner 
in which they are intoned in utterance. 
The same word, so far a^ its literal ex- 
pression is concerned, may have many 
meanings as it is uttered in this way or 
in that by the speaker. 

To the ear the language is not un- 
musical. It has no sibilant, or letter s ; 
but in lieu thereof a charac- special Ungnist- 
ter and sound nearly identi- l^ee'STS^^ 
cal with the digraph th as castes, 
it is pronounced in English. The mean- 
ings of the words are specialized to a 
degree that we do not find in any other 
than Turanian forms of speech. The 
same word is differentiated into many 
meanings, according to the circum- 
stances under which, or the persons by 
whom, it is used — ^a feature of the lan- 
guage in strict analogy with many of the 
dialects of the North American Indians. 
In some instances the man and the wife 
express the same idea by means of dif- 
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ferent words ! Thus the word ' * to eat " 
as uttered by the husband may not be 
the word '* to eat" as spoken by the 
wife or the child. Again, the word ** to 
ride " as uttered by the husband or the 
shopkeeper may not mean ** to ride" 
when spoken by the daughter or the 
sailor. When it is said that " the king 
sleeps," '*the prince sleeps," or '* the 
priest sleeps," the word expressing the 
act may be different, according to the 
rank or relation of the subject. These 
features express most strongly to the 
linguist the fundamental identity of 
Burmese with the languages of North- 
ern Asia and the native tongues of the 
New World. 

Some additional peculiarities of Bur- 
mese may be noted with interest to the 
Intonation and general reader. The wri- 
S^tatlat. ters Of the language have 
distinctions. adopted the method of dis- 
tinguishing between words spelled alike 
but having different pronunciations and 
meanings by the use of pointing. A 
dot is placed over the given word to de- 
note that it is intoned long. Two dots 
after the word show that it is to be pro- 
nounced short. Other distinguishing 
marks are employed officially for the 
purpose of marking differences not 
otherwise discoverable by the eye. 
There is much philosophy in the lan- 
guage, as for instance in this, that one 
kind of words are used for generic and 
another for specific meanings. 

As in the case of most monosyllabic 
languages, a given word in Burmese 
may be used as noun, adjective, or verb. 
„^ , The adjective, however, is 

Snorts to evolve 

a grammar of distinguished to the eye 
nrmese. ^^ ^ mark. The affix t6 

denotes plurality. The beginnings of 
grammar are seen in the attempt to con- 
fer person and number upon verbs by 
means of affixes. In the verb four 



moods and three tenses are recognized. 
The distinction • of voice is indicated, 
strangely enough, by the degree of aspi- 
ration in pronouncing the word. Ad- 
jectives become adverbial simply by 
repetition. It must be noted, however, 
that the monosyllabic character is main- 
tained; for one part of the adverb is 
not root and the other termination, but 
both parts are equally significant. 

As in the case of the Thibetan the 
Burmese tongue has been influenced in 
its vocabulary, and still more largely in 
its literary forms, by con- Foreign infln- 
tact with the Pali, or sacred ';^^^l^ 
tongue of the Buddhists, w^ogy. 
This modified Sanskrit has been carried 
abroad wherever Buddhism has made 
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PARAGRAPH OF PALI (PARENT OP BURMESE). 

its way, just as Latin has been dissemi- 
nated by the agency of the Church 
throughout Europe. There is thus in 
Burmah a sacred Hindu language as 
well as the Burmese vernacular. The 
former preceded the latter as the vehi- 
cle of literature ; for it was the Buddhist 
priests who in Burmah, as well as in 
Thibet,* were the fathers of letters. 
Here again the analogy with the literary 
development of Western Europe is con- 
spicuous. The Latin monks taught our 
pagan forefathers the rules and practice 
of polite literature. In like manner the 
Buddhist pilgrims taught the Turanian 
pagans the rudiments of culture. 

With the conversion of the Burmese 
to Buddhism, literary production began 
in the country. The sacred books were 
rewritten and annotated for the people. 
Hymns were composed, and annals 
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written as early as the twelfth century. 
Appoaranoe of The Pali became largely in- 
S^;«°7iri^" fected with the vernacular. 
lug matBriaiB. and at length the native 
speech began to be used as the vehicle 



erature was the drama. There was a 
kind of composition much like the Old 
English masque. Puppet shows, operas, 
and farces were cultivated as well as the 
more serious dramatic forms. The 
comedy descended 
to a low level, and 
the people seem to 
have delighted in 
coarse and im* 
moral dialogue on 
the stage. They 
appear to have had 
always a strong 
passion for dra- 
matic exhibitions, 
and at the present 
time it is not un- 
common to have 
plays on the Bur- 
mese stage so long 
as to occupy sev» 
eral days in their 
presentation. 

There is another 
feature also in 
which the literary 
development of the 
Burmese may well 
remind the stti> 
dent of the corre- 
sponding fact in 
■ the history of the 
English • speaking 
race. The Btir- 
mese had their 
chronicles and an- 
nals as far back as 
the first years of 
our era ; and it is 
not unlikely that 
PAGODA OP LAOS. thcse works, not- 

D«„ b, E. Therond, .ft.r . .L..ch of Dd.por«. withstanding the 

of literary composition, for which the t prevalent vices in all such products, 

Burmese have shown some aptitude. may prove of great value in determin- 

One of the first forms of Burmese lit- I ing the history of Southeastern Asia. 
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Literary taste and desire have never 
been wanting to this people. The mon- 
asteries and colleges have large collec- 
tions of books. The manufacture of 
paper from the pulp of the bamboo has 
been understood for several centuries, 
but the art has never reached such per- 
fection as in the Western countries; nor 
has the use of paper ever been popular 
with the Burmese scribes and literati. 



Between the years 1835 and 1837 the 
American missionary, Adoniram Judson, 
translated the English Bi- 

. " Jndsoa'g work 

ble into Burmese, and at intTaii«iAtioii; 
the same time awakened i******"*""***'' 
the curiosity of Western scholars to 
know more of the tongue of this people. 
Judson was able also to publish a Bur- 
mese dictionary, which was brought out 
in the year 1852. German scholars 
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On the contrary, these continue to pre- 
fer the palm leaf as the material on 
which to record their thoughts. The 
elegance of the Burmese palm leaf 
manuscripts — if so they may be called 
— has been noted with admiration by 
scholars and antiquaries. For the com- 
moner kinds of temporary composition 
writers use a sort of black tablet, or 
slate, and a steatite pencil — a kind of 
writing that may be erased at pleasure. 



took up the study, and Burmese became 
the doorway swinging outward for mod- 
em linguists into the broad field of the 
Turanian languages. The most notice- 
able feature in the literary development 
of the race in the recent period has 
been the emergence of the ancient ver- 
nacular and its ascendency over Pali, 
even as a vehicle for the expression of 
religious thought. 

In the matter of technology and the 
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arts, the Burmese are among the fore- 
most races of Southeastern Asia. It 
would appear that the early 

Uanner of build- '^'^ ' 

tag and deHva- architecture of the country 
ono sty . ^^g derived in large part 
from India. Possibly both races gath- 
ered their fundamental ideas of building 
from some common and remote source 
quite undiscoverable to human inquiry. 
It is fortunate for the race that the coun- 



people, seem to have invented and dis- 
seminated the prevailing architecture of 
the greater part of Southern Asia. In 
the case of Burmese building, it is easy 
to discover the Indian touch and design 
in most of its features. Two things are 
to be observed, however: first, the large 
variation which the Burmese have made 
in adopting the Indian style; and, sec- 
ondly, the claim which they may well 
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try of its habitation is, most unlike 
Thibet, well wooded and timbered. 
Nevertheless, the building has from 
primeval ages been mostly of earth 
materials. 

Here, too, we touch another analogy 
and likeness to the evolution of our race 
Analogy of in Europc. As the Greeks 

SrhtlT- inventedandtransmitted to 
tniai Influence, their sistet races of South- 
ern Europe building forms and art forms, 



present to have invented and first used 
for themselves the pointed arch as an 
element of strength and beauty. It is 
believed by critics that the introduction 
of this kind of arch into the building of 
Hindustan was made from Burmah, so 
that the two races may be said to have 
borrowed from each other. 

The older architecture of Burmah is, 
notwithstanding the abundance of tim- 
ber, mostly of brick or stone. It is only 



so the Hindus, that is, the ancient Indie within the historic period that the ar- 
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chitects have chosen wood as the material 
of their structure. Wood building may 
Wood replaces he Said to have come with 
X^^^^^"^ the Buddhist temples and 
•tomotupe. monasteries. There was an 

efflorescence in architectural design cor- 
responding with the adoption of the^ 
new religion. Henceforth the palaces 
and temples became rich and ornate in 
a measure never known before. 

Brick and stone were not wholly dis- 
carded with this change, but their use 
was reduced to a minimum. Wood 
seemed to give opportunity for the 
emancipation of the architects, and the 
splendor of the carving and gilding and 
design may well remind the traveler of 
the barbaric glory and luxuriance which 
followed in the train of the Mohammed- 
an conquest in Africa and Spain. Nor 
will the reader forget that the latter 
event, pressing with rough hand its 
way to the West, was almost exactly co- 
incident in time with the spreading con- 
quest of Buddhism in the East. 

The mediaeval, as well as the modem, 
Burmese architects rivaled those of In- 
Skiu and fancy dia and, as we have said, 
wSdwork^Si the Islamite builders of 
bnUdincs. Damascus or Cordova in 

their inventive skill and fancy. No 
woodwork is, perhaps, more elaborately 
and even whimsically done than that 
which adorns the fa9ades and inner 
shrines of the Burmese temples and pal- 
aces. It is not mere fancy which dis- 
pla}rs itself. The work rises into a 
broad ideality. Allegory is present in 
the carving. Here is an apothegm, 
there a caricature, and yonder a poem 
done in wood. 

The effect is everywhere heightened 
by gilding. No buildings in the world 
have a finer display of gold leaf than the 
temples of Burmah. This work extends 
back into the Middle Ages. It is clear 

M. — Vol. 3 — ^41 



that Buddhism was followed by an archi- 
tectural development in the countries of 
its conquest like that which went in the 
train of Catholic triumph throughout the 
West. Old and ruined cities in differ* 
ent parts of the country of unknown 
date and origin display in palace and 
temple a richness of architecture that 
might well compare with that of mediae- 
val Italy. 

The critic in architecture notes, how- 
ever, in the Burmese buildings two 
errors of construction which weaimesa and 
have greatly prejudiced -^»^"fS^ 
the work as a whole. The teoturaifexata. 
first of these is the weakness of the 
structure. The building is much lack* 
ing in strength and solidity. It is light 
and beautiful, elaborately decorated, 
rich in the expenditure of gold and 
workmanship, but not strong or endur- 
ing. The occasional earthquakes to 
which the country is subject have in- 
jured or destroyed many. of the most 
famous of the architectural monuments. 
The place of these, however, has been 
taken by others. As in Thibet, the 
monasteries, Buddhist coUeg^es, and tem- 
ples of Burmah are innumerable. These 
arise in every town, and even in out-of- 
the-way places, until the eye is wearied 
with their multiplicity. 

The second fault in Burmese architec* 
ture is its want of elevation. Perhaps 
the fear of earthquakes has Earthqaakes 
done something to pre- ^^^5:^:^ 
vent high building; but roch error, 
superstition has done more. There is 
a national belief that it is a circumstance 
of ill omen that anyone shall walk over 
the head of another! In buildings of 
more than one story this must needs 
occur. There is, therefore, a great dis- 
like to buildings of many stories, par- 
ticularly if they are buildings of habita- 
tion. The temples and palaces are of 
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fair elevation ; but the invariable aim of 
the builders is to make them of but one 
story, or to arrange the structure in such 
manner that none may walk over the 
heads of others. 

The manufactures of Burmah are in 
analogy with those of Thibet and China ; 
Bkin of the Bur- but the proximity of the 
STtt^l^^d*^^' country to Indo-European 
metal wor]b enterprise has given to 
its industries something of the Western 
character. One of the most important 
kinds of manufacture is weaving. This 
has the usual excellence of the East, 
The factories are supplied with hand- 
looms, operated by women. Though the 
machinery is imperfect and curiously 
Oriental, the product is of a high de-. 
gree of fineness and elegance. Silks of 
beautiful patterns and delicate texture 
are produced in great abundance, but 
the work is regarded as inferior to the 
tinrivaled products of China and India. 

The manufacture of pottery and 
earthenware is practiced in many cities ; 
but this industry also is behind that of 
the Chinese from whom the Burmese 
import their porcelains and china ware. 
Metallurgy is in a low grade of de- 
velopment. The smelting of iron is 
understood, but not the making of steel. 
The manufacture of articles of steel, 
however, is carried to a good degree of 
perfection. The Burmese pride them- 
selves on their making of bells. Some 
of the largest and finest works of this 
description in all the world are the prod- 
uct of Burmese foundries. 

Another branch of industry, well de- 
veloped and successful, is the working of 
gold and silver. All the more important 
Burmese towns have goldsmiths and sil- 
versmiths whose products could hardly be 
equaled in all Europe and the West. Gem 
cutting is also successfully practiced . The 
taste of the people demands display and 



elegance. The national costume admits 
not only of fine fabrics, but of elaborate 
decoration with Cfold and 

Other art work 
jewels. Another class of in precious met- 

art work is the execution ^*^**o»®- 
of marble statues and bric-a-brac. In 
its products of marble, Burmah is the 
Italy of Asia. None finer is found in 
the world. Great is the demand for 
marble effigies of the Buddha, and the 
statuaries of the Burmese cities find con- 
stant occupation in supplying not only 
the temples and monasteries, but also 
the private homes of the people. 

Out of the manufactures and products 
of the country, assisted by native enter- 
prise, a large foreign com- Britain usnrpa 

. . J . -Tk 1 foreign com- 

merce existed m Burmah merce; internal 

for many centuries ; but the ^'*^®- 
British conquest fell like a paralysis 
upon this part of the national enter- 
prise. All the maritime districts were 
conquered in the war with Great Britain, 
and the foreign commerce was neces- 
sarily transferred to the conquerors. 
On the side of China the ancient trade 
continues; but the Western efflux of 
exports has fallen into the hands of the 
dominant people. 

Burmah has, however, maintained her 
domestic, or internal, trade. One of the 
means by which this is promoted is the 
establishment of annual fairs, where 
merchants from different parts of the 
country assemble, not only to acquaint 
themselves with the products of other 
regions, but to make purchases of the 
same for their respective markets. This 
usage has done much to compensate for 
the loss of the foreign trade. 

The government of Burmah is a he« 
reditary monarchy. We 

•^^- ^ . '' ^ Absolutism of 

may call it kingdom or themonarohj; 

empire as we will, though ^^^^"^^^ 
the latter name seems more consistent 
when we consider the despotic character 
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of the administration. The government 
is absolute to a degree that could hardly 
be paralleled in any other country. The 
choice of the king, or emperor, is, in the 
first place, limited to the reigning fam- 
ily. The descent of the crown is deter- 
mined by primogeniture, and is accepted 
as a thing inevitable. The accession of 
a new prince to the throne vacated by 
the death of his father, brother, or uncle 
seems as natural and necessary as the 
return of day or the succession of a sea- 
son. The king, once established on the 
throne, does his will. Upon his own 



purpose and desire no limitation is laid 
except the remote and improbable cir- 
cumstance of an insurrection against the 
dynasty. 

Out of the nature of things it has been 
found necessary in the despotic govem- 
Thetwoooun- mcnts of the East to or- 
o'^efort^aof g^nize an administration, 
goyenunent. Though the method of the 
government be personal and its aim be 
the advantage and glory of the reigning 
sovereign, it is impossible that he should 
administer authority without the organ- 
ized aid of others. There are two Bur- 
mese councils of state : the one public. 



and the other privy. All questions ot 
national policy go first to the privy coun- 
cil and must pass the affirmative judg- 
ment of that body and the emperor before 
they are sent to the public council. The 
former body consists of only four mem- 
bers, who answer by remote analogy to 
the cabinet of a free government. 

The public council also is composed 
of four ministers. Besides these two 
official organs of the government there 
are several great officers of state. The 
purser of the empire is one of the most 
important. After him come the royal 
armor-bearer and the 
master of the elephants. 
It may well surprise 
to note the extent and 
absolutism of the im- 
perial prerogative. The 
emperor's councilors 
and officers of state are 
subject to his will in 
a degree that would 
seem absurd and horri- 
ble in any government 
of the West. The king 
has the power of arbi- 
trary arrest over the 
greatest official of the 
empire. He may direct 
the public executioner to seize a minis- 
ter and to lay him on his ^ 

■; Power of the 

back by the highway, with emperor over 
, ; , , , , , bia offiolalB. 

a weight on his breast — an 
object of derision and insult to all pass- 
ers by ! Even such disgrace as this does 
not incapacitate the officer, but is only 
a mark of his sovereign's temporary 
disfavor ! 

Burmah is organized for governmental 
purposes into states and proviiLctai oi^ 
provinces. These in turn ^^^^ttb^ 
are divided into districts "dniinistratioii. 
and municipalities. The governor of each 
province is appointed by the emperor, 
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and is empowered to administer the law 
in the same arbitrary manner as his mas- 
ter. There is, however, an appeal from 
the judicial decisions of the provinces to 
the councils of state at the capital. 

Perhaps there is, on the whole, no 
more abusive system in the administra- 
tion of any nation of the earth. The 
upper officers of the government, and 
they of the provinces, are not paid any 
salary, as that would have to be drawn 
from the national, that is, the imperial, 
treasury. But in order to make up for 
this lack, the officers in question receive 
an allotment of land or an assignment 
of laborers who must work for them 
in the manner of slaves, without com- 
pensation. The under officers support 
themselves by fees, perquisites,, and ex- 
tortions. The bribe is the common ar- 
gument with them all. The courts are 
corrupted to the very bone and fiber. 
The offices of the judiciary are more 
nought than any other, because they are 
regarded as most profitable ! 

In one respect Buddhism has tri- 
umphed more absolutely than Christian- 
Laws from Bud- ity. In the countries where 
r^^^m'"*" the former is prevalent, 
Christianity. the Constitution and laws 
-are derived almost immediately from 
the religious code. Among the peoples 
of the West, on the other hand, the old 
laws of Rome, long and firmly estab- 
lished before the empire was affected by 
Christianity, have survived all conquests 
and vicissitudes, and have been accepted 
as the basis of civil conduct and juris- 
prudence by every well organized state 
in Christendom. Even the lawyers of 
Justinian were not greatly concerned to 
modify by the light of Christianity the 
ancient jurisprudence of the republic 
and the empire. 

In the Buddhistic countries, however, 
the code has been largely derived from 



Buddha and his followers. The constitu- 
tion and laws of the Burmese, for instance, 
are ascribed in their origin lAwsofManu 
to Manu, the progenitor- ^^^Jp^JLi. 
according to the Brahmans »«»*»• 
—of the human race. Tradition has 
recounted the bringing into Burmah of 
the ancient constitution from Ceylon 
But however this may be, the origin of 
the code is religious, not secular. As 
might be expected, the statute is cruel 
and. barbarous according to its date and 
origin. Capital crimes are many, and 
the modes of execution are such as to 
reveal the temper of the barbaric ages 
and the cruelty of the ancient gods. 

The mildest form of the death pen- 
alty is beheading, and this is prescribed 
for only the more moder- hoitow of death 
ate kinds of crime. After JSffi;^^^ 
this follows crucifixion ^^^ro* 
and the breaking of limbs, after the 
manner practiced by the Romans. The 
higher forms of crime, such as the rob- 
bery of temples, desertion from the 
king's army, and insurrection, are pun- 
ished by disemboweling, or consign- 
ment to the mercy of ravenous wild 
beasts. Even in the punishment of mis- 
demeanors the cruel methods of whip- 
ping and imprisonment are preferred to 
the more rational and humane forms of 
fine and expiation. Torture is a com- 
mon circumstance of judicial trials, 
though the motive in this case is gener- 
ally to obtain money from the sufferers 
rather than the confession of crime. 

One of the peculiarities of Burmese 
official society is the absence of heredi- 
tary rank. Such rank holds Hereditary 

only of the royal family ffio'^sSd^*^ 
and the noble houses. But i>ad«©»- 
nobility does not of itself bring the 
right to hold office. All functionaries 
are subject to displacement at the will 
of the king. There are many badges 
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of rank graded downwards from the 
sovereign to his common subjects; but 
these are of social^ and not of political or 
civil, significance. The badge of rank is 
one of the most inviolable things in the 
society of the country. The article, 
whatever it is, which designates the 
birthrank or social standing of the given 
person, is inviolable ; and he who takes 
away or counterfeits the badge of 
another, or usurps the rank of another 
by wearing insignia to which he is not 
entitled, may be legally slain at sight. 

The general result of the Burmese 
constitution is the division of the people 
into classes — the establishment of caste. 
EstabUshment The Stratification of the so- 
^^^^:i!tt <^ial order has not been com- 
^^^' plete as in India ; but the 

evolution of caste has progressed so far 
as to present a marked contrast with 
anything that may be witnessed in Eu- 
rope. Thus the mere acquisition of 
property by a merchant entitles him to 
royal registration in the class designated 
as rich men. 

Being so registered, the nabob ac- 
quires certain prerogatives which are 
recognized by the king, but which at 
the same time subject him to the pecula- 
tions of the government. In this man- 
ner also the priests are registered as a 
distinct class of society. Their yellow 
insignia distinguish them from persons 
of all other ranks. The yellow has be- 
come a sacred color, and the peculiar 
dress of the priests may not be worn by 
others without sacrilege. 

Below the higher orders of society — 
the rich, the hierarch, the soldier — are 
_^ ^ the laboring: classes. In no 

Theory of the ,. i 

royal ownership Other coun try of the world 

does the theory of the 
state ownership of labor hold so strong- 
ly as in Burmah. There is no free labor 
properly so called. The king, without 



positively owning his subjects, may, ac- 
cording to the constitution and usage, 
summon them at any time and for any 
purpose to his service. He has certain 
property rights in all the men and 
women of the kingdom. 

The Burmese administration does not 
admit the right of any one to expatriate 
himself from the country, seven grades of 
Men may go abroad only by ^JeT^'o^f'^^r' 
special act and permission di"sni. 
of the sovereign ; women not at all. This 
is true of those who pass for freemen. 
The Manu code, and after it the Dham- 
masat constitution, recognize seven kinds 
of slaves, beginning with prisoners of 
war and graded downward through out- 
casts, undertakers, jailers, executioners, 
lepers, and prostitutes. The social con- 
dition of all this wretched mass of hu- 
manity is dreadful. The sight of it is 
to European sense and sentiment suffi- 
ciently appalling to turn back the be- 
holder, with something akin to admira- 
tion, to the vicious classes, unfortunates, 
and outcasts of the Western nations. 

The religion of the Burmese is Bud- 
dhism. The doctrine and institutions 
of that great faith, including as it does 
about forty per cent of the whole human 
family, are presented in Burmah in 
comparative purity. This is to say that 
the evolution and organization of Bud- 
dhism have here been as natural as in 
any other country. Burmah, like 
Thibet, is given up to religion, and the 
ceremonial of religion to a degree which 
may well astonish the traveler from 
Europe or America. 

What shall be said of a people where 
every man must at some time in his life 
spend a season in a monas- AUBnrmese 
tery? From that duty no "^^^^^ 
Burman is exempt. This ^^>^* 
does not imply that all have the inten- 
tion of becoming monks or priests. 
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The vast majority enter the monastic 
life only for a short period. But this 
vicissitude is by no means regarded as 
a hardship. Such is the temper of the 
race and such the peculiar character of 
Buddhistic teaching that the season of 
retirement and monkish discipHne is 
generally expected with pleasure and 
accepted as an epoch of rest from the 
anxieties and sins of life. It is univer- 



natural religious development. This 
may be said also of Christianity. Mis- 
sionaries for more than a half-century 
have beaten against the bulwark of Asi- 
atic prejudice with little effect. Local 
success has been achieved here and there. 
The Burmese government and the domi- 
nant classes of society have set themselves 
with great persistence against religious 
innovation, and all attempts at the gen> 
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sally regarded as an honor of the highest 
kind to be permitted to wear, even for 
a few weeks or months, the yellow in- 
signia of the monks. 

The Mohammedan propaganda has 
never been able to make much progress 
pKtindioe iQ Burmah. It would ap- 

gJ^^J^ pear that the channelsofls- 
**y- lam have flowed somewhat 

northward, leaving Southeastern Asia 
but little disturbed or diverted from a 



eral conversion of the people from Bnd> 
dhism have proved ineffectual. , 

In the times of trouble between Bur- 
mah and Great Britain religion has been 
one of the sources of antag- no miBsiaiiaiies 
onism. As a general fact ^^^.^'^^ 
the Asiatic govemmehts in gan oonntriw? 
such crises can but ^^gard Western m.is- 
sionaries as dangerous promoters of a 
foreign influence which must needs im- 
peril nationality. The wonder is that 
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the great Oriental nations have so much 
tolerated, as they have done, the pres- 
ence of missionary establishments in the 
respective countries of the East. 



Let us generaUze for a moment upon 
this question. Do the Christian mis- 
sionaries endanger the peace and in- 
dependence of the Oriental empires? 



The answer is yes and no. Not pur- 
posely do the emissaries of the cross 
in these far lands transgress the true 
limits of their mission. We may be- 
Heve that, 
though the mis- 
sionaries are as 
a rule enthusi- 
asts and zealots, 
they strive to di- 
rect their ener- 
gies simply to 
the moral state 
of the .people 
among whom 
they labor; but 
out of the nature 
of the case the 
missionaries are 
regarded by the 
Orientals as rep- 
resentatives of 
their respective 
nationalities. 

The world— 
at least the world 
of thought- 
knows well what 
course the Chris- 
tian nations 
have pursued 
toward the Ori- 
entals. The his- 
tory is a story of 
perfidy, treach- 
ery, selfishness, 
mercenary lust, 
cruel disregard 
of justice, law- 
less encroach- 
ment, and de- 
praved appetite 
which, for shamelessness of exhibition 
and hardship of results to the peoples 
of the East, makes up a book of annals 
at which the future must needs blustl 
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and hide its face behind the curtains of 
universal reproach. No wonder that 
PoUcy of Chris- the Orient, while it has 
^^^xir' recognized the power and 
▲siatioB. progress of the Occident, 

has at the same time learned to despise 
and abhor its methods. 

What must the Oriental think of the 
Christian religion when that religion is 
tested by the national policy and prac- 
tice of the peoples who profess it? The 
most intelligent men of the East are 
constrained to believe that the insinuat- 
ing plea of the missionary is merely a 
Jesuitical trick, a subterfuge for gaining 
information and influence to the ad- 
vantage of the nations from whom the 
Christian apostles have emanated. The 
wonder is, under all these circumstances, 
that a single missionary has been left 
alive in any of the countries stretching 
from Siam to Siberia, from Turkistan to 
the Japanese islands. 

The policy of Great Britain, and even 
that of the United States, in the inter- 
course of West- 'Course of these representa- 
S^LTSSnese ^ive Western nations with 
and Japanese, the empires of Eastern 
Asia has been, and still is, of a kind to 
awaken not only the profound abhor- 
rence, but the unmitigated disgust of 
every humane and intelligent being in 
the world. Such hypocrisy, deceit, sheer 
selfishness, greed, bigotry, political 
knavery, arrogance, unmixed injustice, 
and conscienceless treaty-breaking as 
the whole English-speaking race has 
practiced by its national authorities 
within the present century in its inter- 
course with the Chinese, and in a meas- 
ure with the Japanese, empire, are well 
calculated to turn the just sentiments 
and sjrmpathies of the rest of mankind, 
aye, even of ourselves, not only against 
our nations and peoples, but against the 
institutions, laws, and religion which 



have constituted our boast and gonfalon 
before the world. 

These remarks apply with force to the 
attempted introduction of Christianity 
into Burmah. Adoniram 

Attempt of Jud« 

Judson, one of the greatest sontoevan«ei- 

j < J. • • ^_i r i*® the Burmese* 

and best missionaries of 
this century, entered Burmah as early 
as 1 8 1 5 , and wrought there with an earn- 
estness deserving of the highest success ; 
but the prejudice of the people, particu- 
larly of the ruling classes, was against 
him. Great Britain was a Christian na- 
tion. Great Britain must needs make 
quarrels and conquests along the Bur- 
mese coasts until she had possessed her- 
self of the better parts of the country. 

This aggressive policy was coupled in 
the Burmese mind with the efforts of 
Judson and his followers, how the East- 
The missionaries at the ^,'^.'2?^^ 

outbreak of the war with miaalonarles. 

Great Britain were seized and thrown 
into prison. With the settlement of 
national affairs which has ultimately su- 
pervened, toleration has been granted 
to foreigners in the matter of their reli- 
gious faith and practice. But for the 
rest, neither the sword of the Prophet 
nor the persuasion and blandishrnent of 
the Christian missionary have prevailed, 
Burmah — still flecked with paganism — 
remains an appanage of the Buddha. 

Neither literature nor education among 
the Burmese has passed beyond the reli- 
gious pale. The Buddhist Monopoly of ed. 
monks and priests are the prfest'^d 
scholars and teachers of monks, 
the people. The intellectual condition 
of Burmah may well remind us of me- 
diaeval Spain or France. The ecclesias- 
tics have the intellectual possession of 
society ; but it can not be truly said that 
they are neglectful of their oflSce. Each 
monastery has its school, and since the 
monasteries are everywhere, so also 
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are the schools. Education, such as it 
is, is therefore common — general. 

It is claimed that the Burmese are, on 
the whole, as generally taught in the 
_„ rudiments of learning as 

TheoryofBnr- ,. ^ , 

maseeduca- are the peoples of Central 

Europe — exceptmg always 

the Germans. The theory of education 



fully taught in the primary schools. 
The Pali prayers and songs must be 
learnedby heart. Then the Thinga taught; 
stories of the saints of the gS^^m^ 
Middle Ages are read and deducUon. 
many times committed. This is followed 
with grammar, and then with some 
general knowledge of events, biogfraphy, 
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is that all of the boys shall be taught to 
read and write. The religious purpose 
is dominant, however, and there is no 
real secular instruction. The first text- 
book, or primer, put into the hand of 
the Burmese boys is by a figure desig- 
nated as the Great Basket ; that is, 
the basket of instruction, in which the 
beginnings of things are stored. 

The doctrines of Buddhism are care- 



philosophy, and a modicum of common 
science. 

Like all the Orientals, the Burmese 
are quick in logical deduction. The syl- 
logism seems to be native to the Orient, 
while induction is a stranger. This 
mood of mind leads to logic and to dis- 
putation. The intellectual history of 
the East presents constantly the recur- 
rence of the dialectical, or disputatious, 
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spirit. The reasoning of the East is as 
fruitless and bootless as the mediaeval 
scholasticism of Europe. 

The population of Burmah has been 
carefully estimated at between nine and 
Extent of popn- ten million of souls. The 
ISS^'tLSr^r Burmese are, on the whole, 
*"®8. a race well diflEerentiated 

aud established in their ethnic peculiar- 
ities. They are strongly Mongoloid in 
character. The complexion is a deep 
brown, the hair black, the eyes slightly 
angular. The movement of the body is 
characterized with that suppleness, that 
peculiar kind of litheness in action so 
characteristic of the Orient, so uncom- 
mon in the West. 

The manners of the people are agree- 
able. There is less austerity than may 
be marked in Thibet and Tartary. The 
people are not tall, but rather below the 
medium stature. Though active and 
alert, the flesh is well laid on, and the 
limbs and person are round and full. 
The cheek bones have the characteristic 
prominence which belongs almost with- 
out exception to all people of the Tura- 
nian race. The men have a slight 
beard — slight as measured by the Euro- 
pean standard — ^but more plentiful than 
that of the Thibetans on the one side or 
the Siamese on the other. 

The national costunie is picturesque 
and elegant. The male dress diflEers but 

little from that of the Chi- 

Costnmesofmen 

•nd women; the UCSC. First of all, there IS 

headdress. i.*j.i* • i^ nj 

a white linen jacket called 
the ift'gie. This is furnished with long 
sleeves, and is worn by both sexes. In 
the male costume a robe of satin or vel- 
vet is added, descending well to the feet. 
The woman's outer garment falls only 
to the thighs, but under this the dress 
gathered about the waist descends to the 
feet and falls away en train. In both 
sexes there is an outer sash, which is 



doubled in the case of the woman, pass- 
ing over each shoulder, and under the 
opposite arm. The man's sash is fastened 
with a boss on the left shoulder, and 
passes around the body under the right 
arm, to be tied behind and fall in the 
manner of regalia. 

The headdress is peculiar to a degree. 
The upper classes wear a kind of crown, 
or diadem. That of the woman is not 
unlike the circlets of royalty in Western 
Europe. Over it, however, rises at the 
front an elliptical arch, ^ear-like in 
shape, and set to the diadem with jewels 
and gold. The man's crown runs up in 
many points around the circlet, but the 
center rises cone-like, and is bent back 
and truncated at no great height above 
the head. 

The dress of the peasants is by no 
means so elaborate or elegant. Black 
and white are the colors ciothingof the 
mostly worn. The yellow ?«TI««'^of 
is, as we have said, the dis- the person, 
tinguishing color of the priestly garment 
and regalia; none others may wear it. 
Among all classes the disposition is to 
use as much personal adornment as the 
wealth of the wearer may supply. The 
material of the clothing is for the most 
part muslin and silk. Woolen goods are 
not, as a rule, needed in a country the 
greater part of which has a semitropical 
climate. Gold ornamentation is much 
used, particularly by the upper classes, 
and on all public occasions. Full dress 
requires as much gold and as many gems 
as the household treasury is able to 
supply. 

One of the effects of the study of the 
nations is to extend and liberalize the 
estimate of the reader re- ,_ „_ 

Liberalizing 

specting the numbers, char- tendency of 

. J • ^ £. ethnic inqniry. 

acter, and importance of 
the different races of mankind. In Bur- 
mah we find a people one third as nu- 
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merous as the population of the modem 
kingdom of Italy. They are not without 
refinement, and not without promise of 
a higher form of the civilized life. How 
seldom, however, is the name of Burmah 
and the Burmese heard in the jouraal- 
ism, or even in the historical writings, of 
the West! How little disposed are the 
publicists and scholars of Europe and 
America to consider this far-off Oriental 
nation in making up the equipoise of 
mankind ! 

Doubtless we are at the threshold of 
the beginning of the reitscendency of 
the Orient. The system 
of religion and philosophy 
which has prevailed in a 
great part of Asia for many centuries 
has given to the society of the East a 
fixedness and unprogressive character 
from which it can with difficulty break 
away. Strange it is that material evolu- 
tion has become the agent of deliver- 
ance. India already has more railways 
than Spain. The time is at hand, aye, 
at the very door, when railway commu- 
nication shall be opened up into every 
valuable country of the globe. Let this 
be recorded to the credit of the aggres- 
sive and enterprising races of the West. 
Let this be set down as the distinctive 
fruit of that scientific inquiry and appli- 
cation by which Europe and America 
have to a certain degree been disen- 
thralled ; for these also have long been 
in bond to religious superstition and 
philosophical intolerance. 

The same vehicle of emancipation 
has been thrust like a plowshare into 
Seientuo iiLTeB- Astaand the islands of the 
H^^l^^ sea. One may sail directly 
crtTfliswiuh. from the Mediterranean 
to India, to all the Orient, to the dis- 
tant shores of all continents. The iron 
rail has reached even the plateaus of the 
illimitable and barren East. The snort 



and shout of the locomotive have been 
heard beyond the Himalayas, and they 
shall presently be heard to the rivers 
and the ends of the earth I 

The era of intercommunication brings 
also with its coming the magical tele- 
graph. The century will go out with 
the virtual intercourse by instantaneous 
message of all the nations and peoples 



of the globe. Against this no counter- 
vailing prejudice can stand. What has 
Buddhism In common with a locomo- 
tive? What shall a Brahmanical priest 
say any longer with a telegraphic wire 
stretched across his shrines and along 
his sacred rivers ' What shall the 
lamas and priests of Thibet and Bur- 
mah, clad in white or clad in yellow, do 
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with an express train before their tem- 
ples and a visiting delegation from 
France or the United States knocking 
at the doors of their monastic schools? 

Not much longer can the hard preju- 
dice and unyielding conservatism of the 
old systems of thought prevail against 



the beneficent inroads of progress and 
the sacred proclamation of change. Old 
things pass away, and all things become 
new under the touch of thought and the 
wave of amelioration that washes with 
lavish and sunny waters the shores of 
ancient empires and kingdoms. 



BOOK XX.-THE INDO-CHINESE. 



CHAPTER CXXXIII.— Xhe Siamese. 



BE are now descending 
rapidly into the penin- 
sular part of South- 
eastern Asia. Our eth- 
nic and geographical 
lines bear us down 
well to the south. We 
pass the twentieth parallel, and drop 
into the country of Siam. The excur- 
sion seems remote, but not too remote 
to be followed by the sympathies and 
interest of the inquirer; for the Siamese 
also are men and kinsfolk of the common 
human race. 

First of all, let us view the geograph- 
ical situation. Naturally, Siam includes 
the broader peninsula of 

Oaogiaphlcal ... 

poaition and re- that name reachmg from 
uo<™«fBi«n. ^^ ,^ ^^ Politically, 

however, the country has been narrowed 
on the west by the extension of Euro- 
pean authority along the coast through 
almost ten degrees of latitude. On the 
east also,, next the China sea, the king- 
dom of Annam preoccupies the coast 
and shuts in Siam to the region of the 
interior. Only the gulf of Siam on the 
south furnishes a sea line for a coun- 
M.— Vol. 3—43 



try which were otherwise the Greece of 
Asia. 

Cosmographically, Siam may be said 
to include the greater part of the Indo- 
Chinese and a large part of the Malay 
peninsula. The extreme limits of the 
country reach from the northern angle 
thrust up between Tonquin and Burmah, 
in the latitude of twenty-one degrees 
north, to Singapore on the south. The 
strait of Malacca opens eastward at the 
parallel of one degree north. So that 
the extreme length of Siam is nearly 
twenty degrees. The whole country lies 
within the tropics. 

In scanning the physical features of 
this country, what first impresses our at- 
tention is the analogy of AnatoEyoftlia 
some parts to Egypt. The ?™,f S. 
valley of the Menam river mondMion. 
is virtually a Nile valley. Here the 
country is low, and to add to the like- 
ness, there is a recurring flood extend- 
ing from June to November of each 
year. Such is the abundance of waters 
gathered at this season in the high- 
lands and mountains of the Shan states 
and carried down throtigh the two great 
657 
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divisions of the river, namely, the Me- 
nam proper on the east and the Meping 
on the west, that the whole lower coun- 
try, having an area of several thousand 
square miles, is totally inundated. 

The lowlands are thus annually fer- 
tilized. Art has added to nature by 
channels cut through the country in the 
Egyptian manner for the retention and 
distribution of the waters. The large 
accumulation of mud and sand at the 



ing in a serpentine way through all the 
eastern provinces of Siam, down through 
Cambodia and French Cochin China to 
the delta of the Cambodia, as the river 
is popularly called. The two other prin- 
cipal streams are the Pechaburi and the 
Kharayok. On the whole, the running 
streams, except in the center and high- 
land of the peninsula, are well distrib- 
uted, and the general situation seems 
to invite and promote in every manner 



ON THE MENAM IK PALEMBANG.-Dtawn by \ 



delta of the river tends also to hold 
back and retain the floods. Thus is 
prepared the vast submerged district 
in the valley where the rice of Siam is 
for the most part produced. Nor is 
there any place on the earth better cal- 
culated for the immeasurable production 
of this cheap staple. 

At least three other fine rivers drain 
the country. The principal of these is 
_ the great stream Mekong, 

Principal rtTOW , . ^ , . f 

baeidaath* lying far to the east, tak- 
"""^ ing its waters from the ex- 

treme north, far up through the inde- 
pendent Shan states to China, and wind- 



the establishment and large evolution of 
the civilized life. 

It ia presumed that the reader is fa- 
miliar with, or may easily inform himself 
concerning, the geographical features of 
Siam and of those natural _ 

.... FbutsBnd frnlU 

resources upon which civih- and foKsu or 
zation must feed if it will ^''"^ 
flourish. It is hardly needed to enu- 
merate the products of the country since 
they are so nearly identical with those 
of Burmah and China. Of course, the 
native resources in plant and fruit and 
grain tend perceptibly to the tropical 
character. Along the coast may be seen 
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the famous mangrove, the pandanus, 
and the thickets of rattan. All of these 
are regarded as important elements in 
the natural production of the country. 
Here also the palm tree rises with a 
beauty that may hardly be equaled ex- 
cept in the tropical islands. The cocoa- 



and other sub-Himalayan regions. Here 
fine timber lands abound. Here vast 
woods of oak and chestnut and pine cover 
the hills. Here also the fruits of the 
temperate regions take the place of those 
of the tropics. Here some of the most 
vahiable timber woods, dye woods, and 



RICE MILL AT GOCONG.— Dnwn by Robii 
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nut also flourishes in both the native and 
cultivated state. 

Nearly all of the tropical and semi- 
tropical plants spring luxuriantly in the 
better parts of Siam. This is said of the 
lowlands toward the south, the valleys, 
and the more humid situations. As the 
traveler leaves these localities, penetrates 
the interior, and reaches the highlands, 
the tropical appearance of the landscape 
gives way to a forest like that of Burmah 



resin woods of the earth are found in 
commercial abundance. Here valuable 
spices perfume the air. Here in some 
places the forest is open and tall, and 
here, toward the coast, the woodland de- 
scends into thickets of bamboo and other 

We have already spoken of the pro- 
duction of rice as the great staple of the 
country. The manner of rice-growth is 
well known. Water and a level alluvium. 
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together with a subtropical climate, are 
the essentials of the product. River 
^, ^ , banks with a deep soil are 

Rice the staple ; r tt * 

Its planting and the best of all Situations, 
on. ^j^^ supply of water must 

be seasonable. The ground must be 
kept covered with the fluid for a consid- 
erable season. The grain is sown broad- 
cast in shallow water or drilled in small 
channels or trenches into which the water 
has been admitted. If this is not done 
the water is admitted afterwards, and 
must stand on the sown seed until it is 
well sprouted. At length the field is 
left dry, and in case of drilled rice the 
ground may be cultivated. But the 
water must be readmitted at intervals 
until the time of the harvest. 

Perhaps of all the cheap carbohydrate 
foods, rice is most abundant. It is one 
of the greatest foods of men ; but it is 
greatly deficient in albuminous and ni- 
trogenous elements. It is with difficulty 
that flesh-forming and nerve-forming 
materials can be gathered from it. But 
as an ordinary force-producing food, 
nature has given nothing more abun- 
dant, and when we consider the case 
of commerce, nothing more nearly uni- 
versal. 

A matter of great importance in de- 
termining the aggregate value of a coun- 
Effect of mineral try, and the measure of 
pi^f p'^os'Sb^^^ its reactions upon the peo- 
mareat Britain, pie who inhabit it, is the 

extent and variety of its mineral wealth. 
The minerals of a given region of the 
earth may, indeed, determine the char- 
acter of its industries, and if of its indus- 
tries, then of the national estate and 
manner of life. Reflect for a moment 
upon the utterly changed condition of 
the history and tendencies of the British 
nation if the iron and coal of Great 
Britain were removed. Great popula- 
tions and a peculiarly energetic form 



of industrial enterprise follow every- 
where a rich distribution of minerals. 

This is true in all countries. Siam is 
well favored in this respect. Mines of 
gold, copper, iron, tin, and lead are 
distributed abundantly in The Siamese 
several districts of the S?bl!^k^'^ 
country. Many of the ores development, 
of these metals are of unusual purity, 
and the emplacement is generally of a 
character to provoke and facilitate the 
work of mining. The best gold mines 
are in the provinces of Tringany and 
Pahang; but those of Bantaphang are 
also important. The sandy deposits of 
the river Mekong contain much free 
gold, which may be gathered by the 
simple process of washing. The iron 
mines are richest in the provinces of 
Lom and Muly Prey. Silver is found in 
the largest supply in the valley of the 
Mepik. As in our own Western moun- 
tains, several of the metals, such as 
lead, copper, and silver, are found in 
the same matrix. 

Two circumstaiices, however, have 
prevented the advantageous working of 
the Siamese mines. One of these is the 
small knowledge of metallurgy, the un- 
skill of the people in such matters, the 
want of enterprise. The other is the 
universal and prevailing jealousy against 
foreign skill and capital. For these 
reasons only a modicum of the mineral 
wealth of the country has been de- 
veloped. 

The Siamese are by no means depend- 
ent upon the products of the earth for 
the materials of existence. _ . ^ 

Foreign trade of 

The trade of the country siam; articles of 

ji < 4 1 exportation. 

IS extensive and valuable. 
The commerce of Siam looks to the 
north. The lines of interchange are es- 
tablished for the most part through the 
Shan states into China. Siam is a 
market for Chinese exports, and these 
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are sent down to the south and west by 
means of caravans. It is from this quar- 
ter that the silk goods, opium, and tea 
consumed by the Siamese are mostly 
derived. In exchange they are able to 
give raw cotton, white elephants and 
elephant products, saltpeter, etc. 

The Shan states are famous for the 
production of cattle and horses. The 
latter are a breed of ponies much de- 
manded in China and other countries. 
The Chinese are dependent in many 
parts upon Siam and Burmah for their 
supply of timber. Other Siamese ex- 
ports are sugar, to- 
bacco, indigo, bees- 
wax, many minerals, 
horns of several kinds 
of animals, rough pot- 
teries, and the like. 
Salt, also, is one of 
the staple products of 
Eastern Siam. The 
rivers of the country 
abound in valuable 
fishes, and these are 
cured and sent abroad 
in great quantities. 
China herself is hard- 
ly better adapted to 
the production of silk 
than are many dis- 
tricts of Siam ; but the 
people of the latter country have by no 
means mastered the manufacture as 
have the Chinese. 

On the whole, the country is well 
situated for the development of a varied 
Energies of tha and picturesque form of 
^Hby'^u- tlie civilized life. But the 
"**"• temperature is too tropical 

to bring out the highest energies of 
man. The earth yields too readily and 
abundantly to stimulate the productive 
industries. In such a situation men fall 
back upon the easy conditions of the 



natural world, and make but little prog- 
ress. Out of their native orchards they 
gather custard apples, and are satisfied 
with a portion of rice. They inhale the 
fragrance of their spice woods and in- 
dulge in the small trade of dyestuffs and 
rattan . They domesticate and train 
with much pride their cream-colored 
elephants, the great albino of the man- 
epoch of the world, and are satisfied to 
see their sovereign mounted upon his 
back. Metallurgy is, as a rule, too hard 
for such a race. A people of this type 
will be more concerned to invent a 



means of defense against the crocodile, 
the python, and the cobra de capello, 
than to discover a new method of smelt- 
ing the metals. 

The social and domestic institutions of 
the Siamese are derived, as are those of 
independent Burmah and Thibet, from 
Buddhism. That constitutes not only 
the religious, but the social social fom« d». 
standard of the country. ^I^^S^.,^^. 
The principles governing "rypreTaiont. 
the sexual relation and the institution of 
the family are common to the Siamese 
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and the other Brown peoples of South- 
eastern Asia. 

We may pause to notice, however, a 
single aspect of the domestic state, and 
that is slavery. The slave condition is 
general throughout the country. Nor 
is it regarded as a great hardship. It 
appears that the slate of servitude nearly 
everywhere in Siam has its foundation 
in debt. The debtor becomes the bond- 
man of the creditor. The servitude is 
sometimes perpetual and sometimes 



abolished in a part of the country, but not 
successfully or universally. A notable 
provision of the Siamese statute looks to 
the continuance of slavery as a punish- 
ment for crime. The convict under the 
law may elect his punishment: death or 
servitude. The usage also holds of re- 
ducing certain aboriginal tribes to slav- 
ery by foray and capture. The slave 
market still exists, and servants may be 
purchased openly by auction, both in 
Cambodia and Siam Proper. 
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limited by the payment of the existing 
obligation. The process of becoming a 
slave is either voluntary or compulsory, 
generally the former. The whole family 
of the debtor may become the slaves of 
the creditor until what time payment is 
effected — this of their own accord; or 
they may be forced into such relation by 
the law. 

Within the present quarter of a cen- 
tury public opinion has 
Attempts M , , . 

Abolition; the been aroused against the 
■lave market. ^^^^ ^^^ principle of scr^'l- 
tude, and the late emperor issued a 
decree against it. The institution was 



It is claimed by travelers and eye- 
witnesses that the domestic estate of the 
Siamese is, on the whole, chserftiiiiesB of 
comfortable. The people S'^^t^f ' 
are of a joyous disposition, binding. 
They amuse themselves. Public sports 
are the order of the day. Holidays are 
popular, and are greatly observed. The 
dwellings of the people are unpreten- 
tious. Those of the poorer classes are 
huts. In many places these are built 
on piles, after the manner of the lake 
dwellers ; but in this case the precaution 
is against inundation, or as a protection 
from reptiles. 
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The hut-like character of the houses — 
the fact that they contain but a single 
story — is explained, as in the case of the 
Burmese dwellings, by the popular super- 
stition that it is disgraceful for one 
person to walk over the head of another. 
The Siamese house is slight, being con- 
structed for the most part of bamboo. 
In some parts of the country, partic- 
ularly in the Mekong valley, dwellings 
are built on floats, so as to rise and fall 
with the annual inundation. 

The public buildings are not unpre- 
tentious. The palaces are built of bricks, 
_ ^^ stuccoed with white. Much 

Public edifices ; 

•tyie derived gilding is employed, and 

i^om India. j.i_ «u j £ 

the abundance of carv- 
ings and designs in wood reminds the 
beholder of the like facts in the architec- 
ture of Burmah. 

As to the style of building, that seems 
to have been modeled rather after that 
of India than copied from the Chinese 
manner. The royal abodes and those of 
the nobles are of great extent and much 
beauty. Acres of ground are inclosed 
and paved and planted with flowers and 
shrubs. High walls surround the in- 
closure. The family constitutes a sort of 
royal tribe. Polygamy is excessively 
practiced. The wives of the emperor 
and of his great officers are numbered 
by the score and hundred. Royalty is 
high, absolute, worshipful. The ground 
where the emperor's feet are planted is 
sacred. The inferior through all the 
grades of society approaches his superior 
in the manner of a suppliant. Thus the 
princes come before the emperor. Thus 
the nobles are approached by the under- 
lords, the underlords by the people, the 
people by the slaves. The latter until 
recently numbered nearly one third of 
the whole population. 

The language of the Siamese is desig- 
nated by themselves as the phasa thai. 



This is said to signify the * * language of 
the free." Strange satire upon the vary- 
ing signification which the The "language 
races of mankind give to the ^^o^s^io* 
cherished word freedom! speech. 
The name Thai is the native name of 
the country. More fully the people call 
their land Muang Thai, signifying the 
Kingdom of the Free, The language is 
spoken through the greater part of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. On the north 
it is heard as far as the Shan states and 
the borders of Burmah. On the south 
it is spoken to the boundary of Cam- 
bodia. On all sides it is graded off by 
dialectical departures into the surround- 
ing tongues. 

The first and leading feature of Sia- 
mese is its monosyllabic character. Per- 
haps there are no polysyllables except 
such as have been imported with the 
Pali ritual and from other foreign sources. 
As a general fact, polysyllabic words thus 
transferred to a monosyllabic speech are 
broken up into a sort of agglutinative 
form by the people.' Whitney has hap- 
pily described the character of the lan- 
guage as being * * monosyllabic and isolat- 
ing." He also notes the great inferiority 
of Siamese to Chinese in the matter of 
distinctness and construction, and points 
out the striking feature of difference be- 
tween the former and the Burmese, con- 
sisting in prefixing auxiliaries in the case 
of Siamese, and affixing the same parts 
in the Burmese tongue. 

The language of Siam agrees, how- 



'This phenomenon is strongly illustrated in the 
attempt of the Chinese in our country and every- 
where to spealc the English language. It is clear 
that they attempt to syllabize it. Thus, for instance. 
American is pronounced Mel-lee-kan, English on 
this obdurate tongue becomes almost Ifigr^ee-lee^ or 
at best Ing'kee-lis, Their own philosopher they call 
Kung'fu'tse, And so in all cases do they break 
the English polysyllables into fragments approximaU 
ing the nature of their own tongue. 
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ever, with the g^eat majority of Asiatic 
tongues in the fundamental fact of using 
intarohangeabu- the Same word for different 
iJSLSL^^fa. parts of speech. There 
tnres wanting, is a Complete interchange 

indistinguishable by accent or intonation 
between the noun, the verb, and the ad- 
jective. The sense is to be gathered 
not by the sound of the syllable, but by 
its place and the nature of the context. 
The next feature is also common, and 
that is the absence of inflection. It is 
equivalent to saying that in common with 
nearly all the languages of the Brown 
races of mankind, Siamese has not en- 
tered the stage of grammatical forms 
and principles. 

The Siamese words have no distinc- 
tion for gender, or number, or case. 
The article is wanting. The sense of 
the expression is deduced from explan- 
atory words and monosyllabic circumlo- 
cutions of a kind that may well perplex 
the intelligence of any Indo-European 
brain. The same method of sense devel- 
opment is employed for both verb and 
noun, namely, the addition of affixes 
and the force of the context. The order 
of sentential development is logical, 
being subject, predicate, object. Those 
words, however, which subserve the 
office of adjectives follow the word to 
which they belong.' 

One of the most interesting features 
of the language, and perhaps its only 
Ckimpoanding of picturesque feature, is the 

making up of monosyllab- 
ic compounds to express 
simple ideas. The language is not full, 
and many single objects have no name 

* We arc indebted to Coutts Trotter for the follow- 
ing illustrative example of Siamese : Mua an nansu 
ni Uo confak-vai ki phuenban hat khan an. This 
Is literally : " Time read book this end should intrust 
to neighbors cause they read." Or in full sense, 
thus : ** When you have read this book, give it to 
your neighbors, that they may read it." 



words to ez- 
presB simplo 
Ideas. 



of their own. To make up for this defi- 
ciency certain well known words are 
compounded with others. Thus, for in* 
stance, luk can means literally ** a son of 
wages," but in application it signifies 
** a laborer, *' for the laborer is a son of 
wages. In like manner, me mu signifies 
•'mother of the hand," but in applica- 
tion it means ** the thumb," for the 

o^»if8co6^c\:{£ c/D5c?cq^cBcv^oS^o 
covc/^cDo5ag^5n ^5co 6^^ r3 co^ogx 
ooS c/D I • r8 5 o «8c^o5 rS «M ogo^ 611 

oo6c£^5^'./oox^]_§o5ajf6ii cot, 
^5r8r8(So^o^6o^5r6i»/0O^C»]^ 

o c85 cx)' I co^ coxc/^ ^cS or^ 006 Q 9^ 

SPECIMEN OF SIAMESE. 

thumb is the mother of the hand ! An* 
other peculiar feature of the language is 
what appears to be its plentiful supply 
of adverbs, prepositions, and the like. 
This, however, arises out of the nature 
of the case ; for the noun, most abun- 
dant of all the elements of speech, may 
be transferred almost at will to the ad- 
verbial or prepositional relation. 

It appears that modem Siamese took 
form and regularity about the twelfth 
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century. At that time Siam secured 
her independence from Cambodia. In 
doing so the Cambodian alphabet was 
retained, but at the same time religious 
and social intercourse was opened with 
India and Ceylon. Under these influ- 
ences the language, by a dialectical 
divergence and by foreign impact, took 
a development of its own and became 
essentially what we find it to-day. 

As might be anticipated in a language 
of the kind, the Siamese alphabet ap- 
Deveiopment of proachcs the character of 
SSl'onl^ v^ a syllabary. It has forty- 
bai method. four consonants and twenty 
vowels. Among the latter the semi- 
vowels and the diphthongs are numbered. 
Perhaps no language in the world 
grades its vowel-sounds with more dis- 
tinctness. This is necessary; for the 
meanings of the words are developed by 
such slight shades of difference as would 
be entirely overlooked, even in the most 
elegant pronunciation of any Indo- 
European language. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the word khai may mean either 
** fever," ** to open," •• fortress," 
** camp," '* ^ggy*' ** sells," *' rough," 
**who" (interrogative), according as it 
is differently intoned. The evolution of 
the verb begins with a word expressing 
the verbal notion ; but this, instead of 
budding out into a polysyllabic develop- 
ment for the diflFerent moods and tenses, 
receives only auxiliaries, each of which 
retains its individual meaning and inde- 
pendence. 

The student of the literatures of Eu- 
rope and the West will have noted the 
General date for Coincidence of their begin- 
SmoX^^^^^^^^^^^ ning at a certain period 
ature. jn the Middle Ages. He 

might almost be led to believe that 
there was operative in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries a kind of cos- 
mical influence inducing the human 



mind to undertake literary production. 
The fact referred to is still more remark- 
able when we find it extending itself 
into far-off Asiatic countries. It was 
about the fourteenth century that liter- 
ary expression began to be cultivated in 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

Beyond the date just referred to there 
was in the national history an epoch of 
barbaric attempts. The present method 
of writing is referred for its introduction 
to the year 662 A. D. The first strong 
literary impulse seems to have arisen 
from the conversion of the people to 
Buddhism. The sacred books of India 
were translated into Siamese, or rather 
Cambodian, and these stimulated the 
production of religious treatises. 

The Siamese, however, broke into 
poetrj^ which form of composition in- 
cludes the best of their lit- poute letters of 
erary work. It is claimed chtclJ^S^au 
by those who have inves- culture, 
tigated the matter that in description, 
and the like, the Siamese poetry is supe- 
rior, its chief fault being a certain gross- 
ness in reference to the acts and passions 
of men. It is also noted that the poets 
seek after tawdry and florid ornamenta- 
tion in their verse. Fiction they also 
cultivate, and proverbs, and the recital 
of tales and traditions. 

It appears that the conquest of the 
mind of the East by the Hindu apostles 
received a check at the borders of Siam 
and Cambodia. While the religion of 
the Buddha penetrated these countries 
and became predominant, the other 
forms of Hindu thought were arrested. 
It thus happens that while the religious 
literature of the country is unmistakably 
of Indian origin, the legal lore is native 
Cambodian or Chinese in its character. 
There has been in Siam a larger de- 
velopment in this particular than in 
Burmah or Thibet. The reader will 
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not have failed to note that wherever 
there is a predominance of religious 
dogma in a country, that is, wherever a 
religio-political society has been evolved, 
there the development of natural juris- 
prudence has been arrested. 

We have already said something, in 
connection with Siamese trade, of the 

manufactures of the coun- 
SkUlofthoSia- , , , , , 

mesa iR working try, and have thus referred 
incidentally to the prac- 
tical arts. One of the principal develop- 



alities of China are confluent. Some- 
times the one element predominates 
and sometimes the other. 

As to architecture, we are able to 
judge of that by an excursion through 
Bangkok, the capital. Like Bangkok like 
Buda-Pesth, this pictur- ^'^^^t""' 
esque and populous city lies arohitectnra. 
on the two sides of a great river. The 
Menam answers in the comparison to the 
Danube. The river between Bangkok 
and the sea is navigable for large ves- 



VIEW OK BANGKOK. 



ments in the artistic direction is in the 
work of casting and enameling metals. 
The Siamese workmen have produced 
metallic statues as much as fifty feet in 
height. They have also distinguished 
the art of their country by their skill in 
repoussi. Critics have noticed in exam- 
ining such work that here the influence 
of Western design and the convention- 



sels. The city is virtually on the sea 
level, being only twenty miles above the 
estuary. It is a kind of inland Venice; 
for the canals alternate with the streets. 
Here we see displayed in its perfec- 
tion the native architecture of Indo- 
China. The houses are low, and for the 
most part built of bamboo. Their qual- 
ity is lightness. The traveler may well 
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imagine that they could be carriecl away 
one by one by a company of workmen. 
Many are built like lake dwellings, on 
piles, whereby they are lifted above the 
water, Others are floats, having rafts 
for their foundations. One of the pecul- 
iarities of all the cities of this part of the 
world is the massiveness of the inclos- 
ing walls and the strong contrast af- 
forded thereby to the lightness and frag- 



strongly built of stone, gilded and orna- 
mented till they have all the splendor 
of the gorgeous East. In contrast of pab> 
some cases the gilding ^=„Sdf,5^^'t™. 
extends over the entire pies and paiacea. 
structure. The temples are not of great 
height, but are sufficiently elevated to 
show conspicuously above the level of 
the city. More than a hundred such 
edifices are included within the limits of 



TEMPLES AND PAGODAS OF BANGKOK. 



ile character of the buildings within. 
The wall of Bangkok is thirty feet in 
height, and as much as twelve feet in 
thickness. It is surmounted at intervals 
with towers and strengthened with bas- 
tions, after the manner of the great wall 
of China. 

Here, again, we observe the striking 
contrast between public and private 
buildings. The palaces and temples 
of Bangkok are beautiful to a degree, 



the capital. The royal palace is another 
such edifice as we have described in 
connection with the capital of Burmah. 
Herein the spirit of the East is com- 
pletely prevalent. Here is a hall of au* 
dience, and here a throne room, where 
the sovereign meets his subjects in a 
manner that may well carry back the 
memory of the reader to Persepolis, 
Susa, and Babylon. 

The architecture of Bangkok is far 
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advisory cabinet. This body, embracing 
a Foreign Minister, a Minister of War, 
another of the northern character of sta- 
provinces, a fourth of Agri- "/^^^u"^^' 
culture, and a fifth of Jus- nndorkinB. 
tioe, constitutes the king's privy council. 



more unifomi than the population is 
homogeneous. Indeed, the city is one 
EataroK«neitr of the most heterogeneous 
SS'.f'S^'" of all Asia. Almost every 
k"^ nation of the East has con- 

tributed its share to the population. 
The Burmese ele- 
ment is strong, 
while Pegu, Cam- 
bodia, Cochin China, 
the Malay peninsula, 
and Indo- Portugal 
have all contributed 
a considerable in- 
crement to the city. 
The aggregate has 
reached approxi- 
mately four hundred 
thousand souls, of 
which, perhaps, the 
foreign elements 
number about one 
fourth. It is in 
Bangkok that the 
commercial and 
manufacturing en- 
terprises, the arts 
and industries, of 
the Siamese are dis- 
played at their best 
estate. 

Siam, or Siyam, 
meaning — according 
to tradition — the 
Land of the Brown, 
that is, the Brown 
people, is ranked as 
an independent 
kingdom. The bead 
of the state isahered- 
itary monarch, ab- 
solute in his author- 
ity; but the descent ^^^^ ^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^,^^^ 
of the crown is not 

l^ primogeniture. With the king are I There is also an under council, com* 
jaaociated five ministers, constituting an | posed of thirty members. With the 
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king there is also associated a secondary 
monarch, answering vaguely to the vice 
president in a free government. The 
monarchy is dual ; but the second king 
is insignificant. It is a form of author- 
ity not well understood by Europeans. 

Government is by edict and proclama- 
tion. There is little check upon the in- 
dividual will of the monarch ; but as a 
, ^ rule he desires to stand 

Slight oheck of 

opinion; the sia»- wcU in the estimation of 

xnese provinces. « • i rn i_ * 

his people. True, he may 
maintain his authority by means of 
a soldiery; but the laws of human 
nature are fixed, and he who reigns will 
generally desire the affections of his 
subjects more than their fears. 

All the countries of Indo-China are 
divided for governmental convenience 
into provinces. Of these Siam has forty- 
one. The extent, influence, and popu- 
lation of these are very variable. The 
governments established over them also 
diflfer in character and prerogative. The 
office of provincial governor is rather 
judicial than executive. Indeed, in 
absolute governments the distinction 
between administrative and judicial 
functions is not easy to draw. 

Each of the Siamese provinces is in 
turn divided into local governments- 
Local govern- The villages and towns 
^^'SS'SS.a. are organized into munici- 
*ty- palities, each having its 

headman, or mayor. These officers 
are appointed by the central govern- 
ment, but the wishes of the people are 
consulted in such selection. The coun- 
try throughout is afflicted with an official 
nobility corresponding in character to 
the mandarins of China. It is a sort of 
office-holding hierarchy, aristocratic, and 
little checked by the popular will. In 
some cases the lords of the country are 
hereditary, but in other cases they are, 
as it were, lords by courtesy. 



We have referred above to the double 
source of the Siamese statutes. The 
ecclesiastical code came with Buddhism 

out of India, but the sec- Derivation of 

ular laws are mostly in ac "^^^X^^ 
cord with those of China, influences, 
and are presumably derived from that 
country. Here, as in almost every 
government of the world, we find the 
jurisprudence resting on a concrete of 
barbarism. The common law principles, 
more than has been supposed, creep up 
through the formal statutes of almost 
every people. The old laws of Siam 
were prevalent down to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when A5mthia 
was captured and pillaged, and the 
capital transferred to Bangkok. Subse- 
quent to that event the constitution and 
statutes became more regular and formal. 
One feature of the judicial administra- 
tion of the country may be noted with 
wonder, and that is, the total exclusion 
of the vicious classes and „ 

, Features of Jns- 

the illiterate from the right tice and the 
to testify in court. Who- 
ever is of bad character is excluded. So 
also the maiden is excused for reasons 
of modesty. Another usage is that of 
the ordeal to which prisoners are not 
infrequently subjected. In the slave 
code we may note with interest that 
provision of the law which makes the 
master liable for the acts of the in- 
cidental or temporary slave, but not for 
those of the slave absolute." Another 



* The true principle in this case seems difficult to 
discover. The Siamese law runs as though a man 
should be liable for the act of his hired hand, but not 
for the act of his horse. From one point of view it 
would seem that the opposite rule ought to hold. 
But there are good reasons also for the principle as 
above. Thus, the hired man may be regarded as the 
agent of his employer; hence liability. Again, in- 
jury done by a slave may be regarded as an accident^ 
since the slave is not supposed to have will or choice 
of his own. 



EXECUTION OF CRIMINAL AT KEDDA.— Dnwn by Riau 
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feature of slave law is that whicli 
opens an avenue of emancipation to all 
who will enter upon the monastic life. 
This holds for both men and women. 

In our notices of India, in an early 
part of the present work, and subse- 
Buddhismhas queutly in the sketches of 
^Ji'S're^ous the Thibetans and Bur- 
conditiona. mese, we have already spo- 

ken at length of Buddhism as the pre- 
vailing religion of the East. One marked 
feature of the conquest of this great sys- 
tem is that it has compromised to a con- 
siderable extent with preexisting forms of 
religious belief. In scarcely a single 
country of all Asia, or the approximate 
island kingdoms, is Buddhism professed 
in its native Indian simplicity. Every- 
where in its progress it has been modi- 
fied and adapted somewhat to the old 
forms of thought. 

This is true in Siam. After the first 
evangelization of the country by the 
^ ^^ ^ Buddhist monks the reli- 

Coiirse of Bud* 

dhistic deyeiop- -gious development ran a 
men am. ^Qurse like that displayed 
among the Thibetans. A kind of pa- 
pacy was established until the reign of 
King Phra Mongkut. That monarch 
previous to his accession had been a 
monk. Like Luther, he organized a re- 
form. The Siamese reformation is 
called the Dliammayut ; but the old party 
was not exterminated. 

The Siamese were thus divided be- 
tween two sects of the common faith. 
Remains of Nor has Brahmanism ever 

S.'SS^Sr ^en totally extinguished, 
people. The Brahmans (nearly 

all from Hindustan) still support an oc- 
casional temple, and their influence is 
maintained by the ancient superstition 
of the race. The Brahmans are the 
soothsayers and astrologers of Indo- 
China, and to them the curious and the 
superstitious repair, much as the people 



of the West go to the gypsy tents to ob- 
tain information respecting the mysteries 
and fortunes of the future. 

The reader may well be surprised to 
find in this remote quarter of the world, 
and among a people so widely differen- 
tiated from those of the West, the prev- 
alence of beliefs that carry _ 

Prevalent belief 

him back in thought to the in local deities 
time when the early Ital- "^ ^^ 
ic tribes had not yet combined into the 
Roman people. The beliefs in question 
have respect to local divinities. There 
are demons and spirits in divers places. 
In the rural parts of Siam the belief in 
such divinities overmasters the national 
religion. 

By such faith in local gods of the 
earth nearly all of the affairs of the peo- 
ple are influenced. To these deities pop- 
ular superstition builds shrines and even 
erects temples. Some of the spirits be- 
long to the ground, others to the waters. 
Some are good, and others evil. The 
bad deities bring disease and witchcraft. 
They turn men into wild beasts, they 
enter into the bodies of the living, and 
sometimes remain there after death ! Of 
a certainty such sprites and devils must 
be propitiated with offerings and prayed 
to and worshiped. 

As in Burmah and Thibet, the reli- 
gious life predominates among the Sia- 
mese. Here, as in the north, the traveler 

notes the multiplicity of Predominance 

priests and monks and ^^^^f^^X 
nuns. He looks with won- i**^®- 
der across the seven-mile area of house- 
tops in Bangkok, and beholds rising 
above the mass the spires and gilded 
domes of more than a hundred Buddhist 
temples. The influence of the religious 
order is paramount. The ecclesiastics 
control the rich, and draw from them 
great gifts and revenues. In every age 
and country superstition hath profit ! 
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Consequent upon this condition of so- I observed. The first day of the plowing 
ciety we note the prevalence of feast days season is another holiday. At this time 
and religious jubilees among the people, (the priest goes to the field and starts 



LANDSCAPE AND TRAVEL.— Dmp. 



Many of the festivals are set by the r the plow. At the same time the aristo- 
phases of the moon. The feast of New cratic ladies of the province follow in 
Year is also a great occasion universally ] the furrow, dropping seed. It is consid- 
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ered meritorious or auspicious to gather 
the grain thus dropped by the court 
BsUgioiujiibt- ladies and to replant it. 
^i/Cp-^ Such planting must needs 
pingMAd. have the preference of na- 

ture and bring forth more abundantly ! 
On the festival days the people pour out 
from town and countryside, and the oc- 
casion is awaited with anxiety. With 



will understand that the exact count- 
ings made by census officers in Europe 
and America are unknown in the Orient. 
The estimate for Siam Proper is six or 
six and a half million. The Laos con- 
tains a population of about three million, 
and to this we must add fully a million 
for the Malays. 
The people are strongly concentrated 



LAOTtNS— TYPES. -Dtawo by Jm. 

the coming of evening fireworks and 
jubilees and processions conclude the 
period of recreation and mirth. 

With our progress to the south and 
Nombawof tiw east we here begin to touch 
Cui^ta'Sr' t^e immense population of 
riTsrtowiiB. the Oriental empires. Siam 
has perhaps an aggregate of ten or 
eleven million of people. The reader 



along the Siamese rivers and in the great 
cities. The highlandsare inhabited, but 
not thickly. The national character can 
best be studied and understood by ob- 
servation in the river towns. There is 
no mistaking the ethnical classification of 
the race. The Mongolian character is 
strongly prevalent. The type, though 
considerably varied by foreign influences, 
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-declares itself in every part of the king- 
tdom. 

"The typical complexion is an olive 
brown. The stature is medium; the 
head and face large and well emphasized 
Ethnin foatorea in the features. Here we 
?."?ifSSS-' fiid. first of all, that great 
*"'*■ width of the face, peculiar 

to Southern Asiatics, across the line of 
the cheeks. The forehead is narrow, 
as if it would approach a point, and in 
like manner the chin. This outline de- 



aborigines, such as the Kouis, have sur- 
vived and contributed by intermixture 
to modify the common type. 

The manners of the people are not 
disagreeable to the stranger. The Sia- 
mese leave on the traveler's , 



and habits. 



lightness and happiness, 
which may not well be spared from the 
life of a nation. To a degree, nature 
holds dominion over the race. Children 



SIAMESE TVPES.— Drawn by Fnncob Court 



a phOJograpll. 



termines the lozenge-like contour of the 
features as a whole. The hair is black, 
coarse, Indian-like; the beard scanty, 
and in most cases plucked away. The 
oblique eyes, so noticeable in the Thibe- 
tans, still present in the Burmese, here 
give place to orbits of a more Caucasian 
type. The nose is somewhat flattened, 
the lips protuberant, but not heavy or 
gross. The large intermixture of foreign 
■elements has modified and unfixed in 
some districts the prevailing ethnic fea- 
tures ; but on the whole the physiognomy 
and person are as above defined. In 
the Laos and a few other provinces the 



are not clad until they are seven or eight 
years of age. The priests in their yel- 
low robes and with shaven heads may 
be seen abroad mingling with the people 
or thronging the monasteries. The 
nobles of the court and public officials 
wear rich silks and ornaments of gold. 
The dress of the common people consists 
of a cotton cloth, descending from the 
waist, a jacket, and a hat of straw. 
Women add to this apparel a scarf about 
the shoulders. The national custom is 
to stain the teeth black. Usage pre- 
scribes the plucking out of the beard in 
youth and the shaving of the head twic© 
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a month. This does not include a tuft 
on the crown, which is left, bristle-like, 
standing up to the height of two or three 
inches. 

In the way of virtues, it may be said 
for the Siamese that they are a peace- 
loving and polite people. Their inter- 
course among themselves and with 



On the other hand, it may be justly 
charged that the Siamese are indolent, 
greedy of gain, and gluttonous in food 
and drink. Their intemperance has 
been marked as a serious national vice. 
The moral character is marred by men- 
dacity and craft. To these vices we must 
add superstition, servility, and indeed 



SOIREE OF SIAMESE G1RLS.~D»wi> t 

-strangers is marked with decorum and 
deference. The natural affections prevail 
Uumon and la- JH the family and among 
S.'S^.r'- I'i-dre'J- Sympathy is 
«nd Ttoaa. shown for the poor and the 

tinfortunate. Though no general pro- 
vision has yet been made for the deaf, 
the blind, the dumb, yet much special 
and personal kindness is shown to such 
unfortunates. 



EmilE Bayud. alter a iketch at DeUpoRs. 

nearly every form of error and sin be* 
longing to the half-developed stages of 
human life. 

Many circumstances might be cited to 
show the slow emergence of this race 
from barbarism . Thus, 
for instance, the Siamese 
measurement of time is still ""*"*■ 
made by the lunar month of twenty-nine 
and a half days. In dividing the calen- 
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dar, the month is made alternately of 
twenty-nine and thirty days. The year 
is thus reduced to three hundred and 
fifty-four days. The error arising from 
this source is permitted to run for a cycle 
of nineteen years, when a span of be- 
tween seven and eight months is inter- 
calated. The years are made into a 
cycle of twelve, and to each of these the 
name of some animal is given. It 
requires, owing to the intercalation, a 
period of sixty years to bring around the 
calendar to the place of starting. 

Another feature of the semicivilization 
of the Siamese may be noted in the prev- 
alent land system. He who first clears 

a piece of land becomes its 

iMw of realty « 

taxation and ex- legal holder. The chief 
emptona. revenues of the kingdom 

are derived from land taxes and from a 
tax on the products of the ground. But 
he who reaches the age of sixty is ex- 
empt from taxation. He who has three 
sons, possessors of tax-paying property, 
is exempt. He who is hopelessly injured 
or incurably ill is not assessed. If the 
government exercises its right to levy 
upon the laborer, then he is excused 
from the poll tax. 

One of the peculiar features of the 
civil and legal life of the East is the view 
Turanian theory which many Oriental 
t^X^" V^o^^^s hold respecting the 
crime. responsibility for crime. 

If we mistake not, the trait referred to is 
Turanian; but something of the same 
kind is discoverable in the ancient legis- 
lation of Israel.' The peculiarity in 



'This is illustrated in the case of the crime of 
Achan. Joshua, in ferreting out the sin, took first 
the tribe of Judah out of all Israel. Of that tribe 
the clan of the Zarhites was chosen. Then the 
Zarhites were passed by families, and the family of 
Zabdi was taken. The inquest then proceeded man 
by man until Achan, grandson of Zabdi, was marked 
as the criminal. ..." And the place is called, 
The valley of Achor unto this day." 



question is the making of the family, and 
even the neighborhood^ of the supposed 
criminal to be accountable for the act 
committed. Sometimes both the family 
and the neighborhood are punished for 
the crime of the undiscovered individual. 
We shall find this usage recurring in 
China and throughout the nations of the 
East. 

Another marked feature of the Sia- 
mese constitution is the limitation of the 
king's right over the land. , 

*=» *^ Limitation on 

In other respects his abso- king's right to 

■* A» i i_ • ji 3 landownoTsblpw 

lutism IS scarcely abridged ; 
but it stops with the land. The people 
may at any time be summoned by royal 
authority to serve in the army ; both life 
and personal property seem to be ex- 
posed to the will of the sovereign ; but 
real property — ^the right thereto — in- 
heres in the people. It is perhaps one 
of the prime misfortunes of the West 
that the right to possess the land appears 
to be conceded by the sovereign or the 
state instead of remaining absolute in 
the people themselves. 

A third peculiarity of the administra- 
tion of law in Siam is the blending of 
civil and criminal causes, raiiure to dis- 
There is little distinction ^^^^l^^ 
between crime and mis- criminal causes. 

demeanor. This is shown in the applica- 
tion of punishment. Though capital 
punishment is recognized and much 
practiced — though other kinds of vindi- 
cation for the broken law are employed 
— there is in the courts but slight dis- 
crimination between the civil and 
criminal character of the offense. 

This usage makes room for extending 
the principle of fine to all kinds of 
violation. Here again we find what is 
doubtless a general feature of Turanian 
jurisprudence ; but it is a feature which 
was common to nearly all the Aryan 
races in the barbarous stages of their 
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development. This is the ending of 
criminal prosecutions by fine — a process 
which tends to augment the revenue of 
the crown, but is in other respects 
vicious in the last degree. 

Since the after part of the sixteenth 
century the nations of the West have 
Xnterestof for- been much concerned with 
fafolffiSi^ the affairs-much interest. 
'*®®«' ed in the peoples — of the 

Indo-Chinese peninsula. Many have 
been the efforts to introduce Christian 
institutions and practices in those coun- 
tries. At the same time, like interest 
has extended to the peninsula from the 
great empires lying to the northeast. 



Both China and Japan have sought, the 
one to maintain and the other to estab- 
lish, a commanding influence in the 
countries of Indo-China. At the same 
time Ceylon has sought to cultivate in- 
timate relations with Burmah, Siam, and 
Annam. On the whole, China has been 
most successful in establishing influen- 
tial relations with the states of the South. 
Indeed, there is a certain dependency of 
the latter on the former — a dependency 
which hardly stops with ethnic affilia- 
tions, but extends to international affairs 
and to a well-marked deference of the 
court of Bangkok to the majesty of 
Peking. 



Chapiter CXXXIV.— Caxibodians and Anname:se:. 




E now follow the line 
of the Mongolian dis- 
persion along the Ma- 
layo-Mongoloid chan- 
nel into the bottom of 
the great peninsula of 
Southeastern Asia. 
Here we arrive at the ancient king- 
dom of Cambodia, or, as it is spelled 
Dy a more careful scholarship, Kamboja. 
Let us generalize and say that this low- 
lying region, resting southwestwardly 
upon the gulf of Siam, is the Lower 
Egypt of Asia. 

The country has a breadth of nearly 
four degrees of longitude, lying between 

the meridians of 103° and 
106® 40' E. from Green- 
wich. The depth of the 
country is about two degrees of latitude 
on the average. Politically, Cambodia 
is botmd around on the north and east 
by the Siamese and Annamese provinces. 
On the south the French delta forms the 
limit, and on the west the gulf of Siam 



Physical charac- 
ter and situation 
of Cambodia. 



through a distance of fully two hundred 
miles. 

Cambodia is completely tropical. Only 
in the extreme east do the mountains 
arise to any considerable Annual inunda- ■ 
height. For the rest, heat X'^X^for. 
and humidity master all tiiityofsoii. 
the other elements of nature. We are 
here in the heart of the territory an- 
nually inundated by the Mekong. Be- 
tween the mountain range on the east 
and the coast highlands on the west is a 
broad open valley traversed by the great 
river, presently to divide into channels 
and diflFuse itself through the delta. 
With the middle of June the Mekong, 
like the Nile, begins to swell. He grows 
turbid and overflows his banks. From 
September until November there is a 
flood spreading far and wide for miles. 
.Every year the sandy loam, like that of 
Lower Egypt and the country at the head 
of the Persian gulf, is saturated for 
weeks together with the life-giving 
water. As it relates to products of the 
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earth, no other situation of our muiidane 
continents and islands is more favorable 
to fertility and abundance. 

The student of human annals, even if 
he have not as yet carefully applied his 
EarUOTtcdTilii*. thought to the evolution of 
UiTdT^a the civilized life, must have 
daitaa of livsTs. noted the priority in time 
of the ancient states and communities 
established on the low-lying plains about 
the mouths of great rivers. In the pri- 
meval ages such situations are most fa- 
vorable of all to the 
progress and per- 
petuity of peoples. 
The primary seats 
of the human fam- 
ily were in local- 
ities of the kind 
described. Not 
that the begin- 
nings of man-life 
on the earth were 
here, but rather 
the beginnings of 
tbe civilized es- 
tate. Let us, how- 
ever, glance at the 
particular condi- 
tions of life fur- 
nished in the allu- 
vial and tropical 
region before us. 

Such is the fertility of the valley of 
the Lower Mekong, or Kamboja, that 
the rice crop jaelds itself abundantly for 
RiotmeBain nothing more than the sow- 
g^.^aooo ing- Nature prepares the 
amdspicos. ground. Shefurnishesthe 

needed supply of water and all the con- 
ditions of luxuriant growth. All the 
other products peculiar to such garden 
spots flourish amid the same life-giv- 
ing conditions. From the cereals and 
vegetable growths proper we advance to 
an equal variety and plentiful yield of 



tropical fruits. Here the orange, the 
citron, and the olive abound. Here the 
fig orchards flourish with little care. 
Here the banana is weighted at all sea- 
sons with its abundant fruit. Here the 
palm flourishes, with the mulberry and 
the almond. Here sugar cane springs 
from the earth with such vigor and rich- 
ness as to remind the traveler of our own 
Louisiana plantations. Here the flash 
of the sunlight distills ipto the pepper 
and the tobacco plant their highest qual- 



ities. Here the dye woods stand in 
thickets and forests. Here the strong 
spices of the Malay archipelago begin to 
diffuse their intoxicating fragrance on 
the air. 

It is needless to point out the ea-sy con- 
ditions of life in such a situation. Not 
satisfied with her abundance of vegetable 
products, nature adds her Abnniiinceof 
minerals of greatest value ^S^^'^ 
to the store. There are one**. 
mines of both silver and gold. Lead 
and zinc and antimony are found in 
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special deposits, and also in connection 
with the silver ores. We have already 
referred to the quantity of free gold 
which may be found in the sands of the 
Cambodia. To all this we must add the 
usual variety of precious stones. 

Let us note, however, the countervail- 
ing influence of the natural world on the 
faculties of man. Nature, though she 
invites the human race to such situations, 
capriciously provides against their high- 
est development. Here the struggle of 
man with his environment is not suffi- 
cient to develop his better powers of 
mind or body. Here we may not expect 
the stalwart frame or the vigorous and 
ambitious intellect. In every age and 
among every people snow and cour- 
age have gone together; hardship and 
strength ; nitrogenous food and audacity. 

The general conditions of climate and 
product are so easy in Cambodia that 
_ . ^ the human frame relaxes 

Results of con- 
ditions on fkcul- and the mind becomes qui- 

escent. Such circumstances 
also favor the easy multiplication of the 
race. A country of the kind will become 
densely populated with a facile and quiet 
race, little disposed to adventure, and 
but feebly incited by the motives of 
wealth and political power. A people so 
produced becomes the favorite material 
of priestly predominance and despotic 
rule. 

The impulses of enterprise are so 
weak among the Cambodians that the 

trade of the country has 

V*6ebldne88 of 

oommerdai fallen into the hands of f or- 

enterprises. eigners. The commercial 

affairs of the seaports and capitals are 
managed by Chinese and Burman mer- 
chants, and by other adventurers from 
abroad. The products of the country 
are drawn away through these channels 
and a measure of foreign values re- 
turned to the people. But the move- 



ment is feeble, and the reactionary 
effects of trade upon the common life 
scarcely discoverable. 

The social and domestic institutions 
of the people of Cambodia are modeled 
after the common type of Buddhistic- 
all the Buddhist-Mongolian 2J*3^7f~ 
races. Polygamy is the polygamy, 
rule of the country ; but multiple mar- 
riage is not absolute. Here the influence 
of the Chinese is strongly noticeable 
in giving to the first wife preeminence 
over the others. Her children also have 
first rank, and are the heirs of the estate, 
to the exclusion of those bom of second- 
ary wives. If the latter are permitted 
to share the property of the father, it is 
by special provision made in their favor. 
This usage reduces the polygamous 
practice almost to the level of concubi- 
nage. Polyandry disappears as we de- 
scend from Thibet into Indo-China* 
Polygamy is not universal, though uni« 
versally permissible. Convenience, pref* 
erence, wealth, and several other cir- 
cumstances determine whether or not 
the marriage shall be multiple or single. 

For the rest, the social institutions of 
the Cambodians do not much differ from 
those of Burmah and Siam. ^, 

olaveiry and 

Slavery is still prevalent, slave laws of 

.- . i.1." J ^r x-L the Cambodians. 

About one third of the 
people are in servitude, either tempo- 
rary or perpetual. The supply is kept 
up from three or four sources. Prison- 
ers taken in war become slaves. Those 
born of perpetual slave parents are also 
servile by the fact of birth. The chain 
follows the parents. In a few instances 
native barbarians — ^aborigines, if so we 
may call them — ^are taken and converted 
into slaves. Debt, as in Siam, is one of 
the prevailing causes of servitude. The 
debtor sells himself to the creditor ; not 
himself only, but also, if he will, his 
wife and children. All kinds of servi- 
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tude, however, are terminable by pur- I We need not here enlarge upon the 
chase. The slave may buy his own I aspects of a social life which is common 



MERCHANTS TRADING AT PAGODA GATE IN MUONG MAI.-Dt.i.n bf Emile B.j.rd, >f»> ■ .fc.ieh o( Detapotte. 

freedom— if he can. The will of the | throughout a large part of the East, 
master can not interfere with this right ; The domestic estate repeats itself with 
for it is the rule of the state. I slight variations from country to coun- 
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try. We should not expect in this 
southeastern peninsula of the conti- 
DomeBtic Ufe of uent to find any marked 
SouS^ast^''" variations from the com- 
■A-Bia. mon standards of domestic- 

ity and social ethics established under 
the influence of Buddhism. In fact, the 
social life of these people is not highly 
developed. It is not inflected and fixed 
in form by the systems and emphatic 
rules which prevail in the West. It is 
rather an estate of seminature, half- 
evolved from those purely natural condi- 
tions under which the sexes are united 
in the barbaric life. 

The language of the Cambodians is 
sufficiently distinct from the others of 
Monosyllabic the ludo-Chiuese group. 
So'dTaS^ *^^ With them, however, it has 
language. a common fundamental 

character. The words are monosyllabic. 
All the variations in thought, and in- 
deed all sentential structure, are effected 
by the juxtaposition of words of a single 
syllable, each of which may, as a rule, 
perform the office of any one of the 
leading parts of speech. All compound 
and complex ideas are denoted by the 
union of several monosyllables into a 
single expression, the peculiarity of the 
case being that each part persistently re- 
tains its own original meaning. It is a 
veritable circumlocution, in which the* 
complexity of the thought or idea is 
brought out by the effect of one word 
upon the other in combination. 

The peculiarity of Cambodian is its 
lack of intonation. We have seen to 
what large extent the Turanian lan- 
Lackof intona. guages thus far considered 
Jfow'a^cTuntek ^ave been dependent upon 
*■<>''• the peculiar way in which 

the words are intoned for their meaning. 
It is matter of surprise to note the 
absence of this quality in Cambodian. 
Why should this language fail in its ca- 



pacity of intonation? Perhaps the an. 
swer to this question must be sought in 
the historical antecedents of the race. 

It would appear that in the epoch of 
the primeval migrations of mankind the 
several races and tribes ck>ndition8de- 
went as far as they could! J^^^aStT 
This is to say, that an eth- inianguage. 
nic movement, when once excited, rather 
gathers volume as it goes. Mig^ratory 
adventure flourishes on what it feeds 
upon. For this reason we may general* 
ly follow the lines of ethnic dispersion 
in a gpLven direction as far as the geo- 
graphical limits will permit. If a race 
be journeying, for instance, down a 
riverway, we may expect the oldest de« 
velopment of that race in the neighbor- 
hood of the estuary. This we may see 
in the case of the prehistoric migrations 
of the Indie-Aryans, from the Sindh 
down the river to the countries about 
the mouths, or at least in the lower val- 
ley, of the Indus. 

In the case before us, following the 
line of the Malayo-Mongoloid departure, 
we find it turning down to the southeast 
from Thibet and the sub-Himalayan re- 
gion through Burmah into the southeast- 
em peninsula. If we mistake not, the 
first deposition of humanity was in Cam- 
bodia. This is to say, that the Cambo- 
dians are perhaps the oldest of the races 
in these parts of Asia — the first to adopt 
the sedentary life, to become fixed in 
institutions and national character. 
From this situation we doubt not there 
was a reflux, like the damming up of a 
river, backwards through Indo-China, 
by which the more recent races, the 
Burmese, the Tonquinese, and even the 
Thibetans, were left in their present 
situations. 

The meaning which we would here 
deduce is that the Mongolian language 
took, perhaps, one of its first fixed 
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forms in Cambodian. Among the pe- 
culiarities of the form thus established 
PiimitiTe and was the single tone of the 
STJS^iJ ^ords. This feature is an 
cambodiaiu older and more simple 
fonn of linguistic development than is 
the quality of intonation. The latter is 
invented afterward as a means of vary- 
ing and multiplying the expression of 
ideas. The newer peoples of the north- 
ern parts of the peninsula might well 
adopt the method of intoning their 
words. For it is in the migratory and 
less settled condition of tribal and na- 
tional life that the peculiarities of speech 
are determined. If we mistake not, 
Burmese is a later development of Cam- 
bodian. The older and simpler speech 
had no intonation. The newer and 
more variable adopted it. 

Of Cambodian literature, little or 
nothing is known by the peoples of the 
Aiphabetioai West. The alphabet, and 

SS^t m!^ ^® ^^y suppose alphabet- 
lay influenoas. ical writing, came out of 

India, and was doubtlessly an incident 
of the Buddhistic transformation. The 
letters are derived from the Pali, but 
are rounded into another form, and or- 
namented with variations and embellish- 
ments. We may assume that the first 
literary culture of the people was di- 
rected by the priests, and that after the 
translations of the sacred books from 
Pali into Cambodian the first attempts 
at literary expression were the explica- 
tion of the doctrine and comment upon 
the teachings of the Buddha. 

One other circumstance is to be no- 
ticed before we dismiss the topic of lan- 
guage; that is, the strong influence of 
the Malays upon the Cambodians. This 
influence extends to language, institu- 
tions, and laws. The geographical 
situation is such as to invite impact 
from the Malay peninsula and islands. 



It is at this point that the Mongolian 
form of human life, with its accompany- 
ing institutional aspects, is graded off 
into the Dravidian, another form of race 
development which we are to consider 
in a later division of our work. 

Cambodia is, as to government, an 
absolute monarchy. At the same time 
it is dual, as in the case of Absolute 
Burmah. There is a true ^-f.'U*;-^, 
king, and his par helion, monarchy, 
or second — his reflection. As we have 
said, it is difficult to discover precisely 
the sense or intent of the system. The 
second king has little authority, and 
does not seem to impede or modify the 
absolute rule of the real monarch. 
Nevertheless, the vice king maintains 
his court and the shadow and form of 
rayal state. This might be easily under- 
stood if the crown of the true monarch 
descended to the shadow king ; but such 
is not the case. On the contrary, the 
crown is hereditary in the king's family, 
going to one of his sons, but not neces- 
sarily to the eldest. For the Indo- 
Chinese people, while paying much 
regard to hereditary descent, do not rec- 
ognize the principle of primogeniture. 
In other particulars the constitution and 
laws of the country are of the same 
kind which we have already described 
in the sketch of the Siamese. 

The traditions and literature of the 
Cambodians preserve an account of the 
conversion of their ances- Manner of con- 
tors to the Buddhistic faith, ^/^s tofe 
This is said to have been di^isni. 
accomplished in the reign of their king, 
Padme Suryavansi, in the latter part of 
the fifth century A. D. The evangelism 
of the country was effected in the usual 
manner by traveling monks and teachers 
out of India. The investigations of 
European scholars have indicated that 
the event referred to belongs to a later 
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period in the national annals ; but this 
has not as yet been definitely ascertained. 
The conquest of Buddhism throughout 
Indo-China, the Malay peninsula, and 
Change of doo- the great empires of East- 
ivf^„T*„'?™„-. ern Asia constitutes one of 

ooanga of Bcene ; 

rairarautiona. the most Striking changes 
which has ever been effected in the 
opinions and practices of mankind. It 



bodia one witnessing the ceremony of 
healing, in which the medicine man is 
called in in his religious capacity to con- 
jure out the devil-spirits of the sick by 
dances and clamorings and voodooism di- 
rected to the evil one, might well believe 
himself among the wigwams of North 
American Indians in times of a plague. 
Cambodia as a country is richer in an- 



RUINS OF NAKHOR.-nra*!. b/ I 

only remains to add in this connection 
that the Buddhism of Cambodia, as that of 
Burmah and Siam, is of the Indo-Chinese 
form, differing in many particulars from 
the established faith of Nepal. As we 
descend toward the sea from Thibet we 
find an ever-increasing amount of native 
superstitions blending with the true doc- 
trines of the Buddha. In Lower Cam- 
M.-Vol. 3-44 



ClertM, mfier ■ ilictch of DelapoRc. 

tiquities, in the evidences and monu- 
ments of primitive ages, than any other 
part of Southeastern Asia. 
In as many as forty local- SrStSiS? 
ities relics of preexisting 
civilization are found. These are by no 
means trifling or insignificant. They re- 
mind the inquirer of the like monuments 
in Central America and the Andean dis- 
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tricts of our southern continent. In sev- 
eral places in Cambodia extinct cities 
have been discovered, surrounded with 
huge walls including the foundations and 
dilapidations ofgreatpalaces and temples, 
which might well be ranked among the 
corresponding antiquities of any nation 
in the world. 

There seems to have been in this 



of eight or nine miles in circuit and 
thirty feet high. All the Cambodian 
ruins display building on an enlarged 
architectural scale, including reliefs and 
fantastic ornamentations unequaled in 
the modem building of the country. 

It is believed that this epoch of great 
structure and vigorous industrial life 
reached down as far as the thirteenth or 



CAMBODIAN TYPES.-Drmwn by J.n. 

region a civilization such as the Spaniards 
found in Mexico at the be- 
hor; epoch of ginning of the sixteenth 
B««trtraotnre. ^^^^^^ The ruins include 
aqueducts, bridges, causeways, artificial 
lakes, and other remains of a tremendous 
and enduring masonry. In the heart of 
a forest we find the outlines of the an- 
cient capital called Nakhor, with its wall 



Tier ■ ikelch of DelipoRc 

fourteenth century. Perhaps the epoch 
ended at the time of the mediseval war 
of conquest between ■ the Cambodians 
and the Siamese. Antiquarians have 
not as yet been able to penetrate the 
conditions of the national life at the time 
of the architectural greatness of the 
race. Nor is it known with certainty 
to what divinities the great temples 
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and shrines of the prehistoric epoch 
were dedicated. 

The Cambodians are strongly Mon- 
goloid in their ethnic characteristics. 

That they belong: orieinally 

TKe Cambodi- , "^ . ., i_- 

a&8 Mongoloid; 3,nd essentially to this 
race gradatton. jj^anch of the human family 

can not be doubted. Nevertheless, as 
we have observed above, the geograph- 
ical emplacement of the race is such as 
to make it strongly susceptible to the 
influence of the Malays. Time and 
again in the preceding pages we have 
had occasion to remark upon the inter- 
locking ethnic forces along the selvages 
of the different families of mankind. 
In the world of life nothing is clearly 
defined. Everything grades oflf into 
shadow. There is not a distinct line in 
nature. In the case before us the wave 
of Malayism has thrown up its spray and 
pebbles over the boundary of Mongo- 
lianism, and the edge is nowhere to be 
definitely discovered. 

On the whole, the Mongolian peoples 
are not equal in stature to those of Indo- 
Low stature of European descent. In a 

the head. agouiaus, the rule is re- 

versed ; but in general, the Brown peo- 
ples are low in stature. This is markedly 
true of the Cambodians, who rarely at- 
tain the middle height. They are less 
agile than the Siamese, but more robust 
and equally alert. The hair has the 
usual characteristics in color, coarseness, 
and abundance. A tuft is worn upon 
the crown, two or three inches in 
height; but the rest is shorn away. 
The beard is plucked out. The women 
plait their hair it la mode Chinoise^ but 
they have two braids instead of one. 

No superstition of the race is stronger 
than that relating to the sanctity of the 
head. No one is permitted to touch the 
head of another, except under the strictest 



formula and necessity. To do so with- 
out reverence is an unappeasable insult. 
Everything relating to the head is a part 
of the personality and of the character. 
This is true of the headdress and orna- 
ments. When the boy or girl reaches 
the manly or womanly age, which in 
this moist, warm climate happens about 
the twelfth year, the custom of the 
country requires that the hair be cut as 
a religious ceremony. After that the 
youth are regarded as men and women. 
We are here so well under the tropics 
and in such close proximity to the ever 
warm waters of the south 

Dress and oma* 

that clothing: is in but slicfht ments of the 
demand. Perhaps m!re — 
convenience would require none at all. 
National custom and the human in- 
stincts, however, require a costume^ 
and prescribe its character. The habit 
is simple in the extreme. It consists 
almost wholly of a tunic of silk or 
cotton. The person of the woman is 
somewhat better covered than that of 
the man. The arms and legs to the 
knees are bare. Perhaps anklets are 
worn, but otherwise little ornamentation 
is seen. 

The people are regarded by travelers 
as a simple-minded folk, peaceable in 
disposition, courteous according to their 
manner, well pleased with sentiments and 
trifles, and lively in inter- SroT^e""' 
course. In their senti- people, 
ments they strongly suggest the Chinese. 
Here we begin to notice the ou^-cropping 
of those beliefs and instincts which have 
for centuries together held Chinese 
society in its fixed and unvarying condi- 
tion. Here we notice that undoubted 
and sincere respect for age and ofl5ce 
which have been so much remarked 
among the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Here also we see that easy comform- 
ability of character which makes all men 
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alike in the ceremonials, duties, and 
associations of life. Here we see, finally, 
that simple content with the existing 
order, the presence of which so clearly 
distinguishes the peoples of the Orient, 
and the absence of which contributes so 
largely to both the progressive activities 
and the prevailing unhappiness of the 
Western races. 

We here come to that part of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula in which France 

has succeeded in establish- 

Overlap of 

French protec- ing One of her largest and 

torate in Aimam. . . _i. j. r • -^ 

most important foreign pro- 
tectorates. Down to the year 1867 
Annam was an independent monarchy, 
lying coastwise upon the extreme of 
Southeastern Asia. It was in that year 
that the part of the country called Cochin 
China, since known as French Cochin 
China, was ceded to France. A few 
years afterwai'ds, namely, in 1874, 
Tonquin was added to the cession, and 
on the 6th of June, 1884, the French 
protectorate was extended over the 
whole of Annam. The first thing to be 
noted, however, is the unchanged con- 
dition of the country so far as its popula- 
tion is concerned. 

We should here, perhaps, consider 
Annam in its wider and more extensive 

sififnificance. The country 

Character and 

position of Co- called Cochin China in- 
chrn China. ^j^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ kingdom of 

Annam, Tonquin, and the French col- 
ony of Cochin China. On the north it 
rises almost to the Tropic of Cancer, 
and on the south terminates at Kam- 
boja Point, in latitude 8° 30' N. The 
area of Annam Proper is approximately 
a hundred and six thousand square 
miles, and of the whole of Cochin China 
somewhat more than two hundred thou- 
sand square miles. The country varies 
in width from fifty to nearly four hun- 
dred miles, while the length of the arc 



is about twelve hundred and fifty miles. 
It is in shape a caterpillar backed against 
the China sea, Tonquin composing the 
head ; or, to change the figure, it is the 
inverted Chili of Southeastern Asia. 

Glancing at the physical character of 
the country we find the lower part to be 
an alluvial plain raised but , 

^ Alluvial delta of 

little above the level of the the Mekong; the 
mt. * 1. 1 1 J3 inundations. 

sea. The rich lowland 
is covered with thickets of mangrove. 
It is in this part that the delta of the 
Mekong, or Cambodia, river spreads out 
in a form and substance so clearly analo- 
gous to the delta of the Nile. It should 
be said, however, that the inundations 
of the Mekong are not so regular in their 
recurrence and not so uniform in their 
results as are those of the Egyptian 
river. Sometimes the annual deposit is 
of one kind and sometimes of another. 

Annam is divided in its whole extent 
from Cambodia, Siam, and Burmah by 
the range of mountains which constitute 
the chief elevation of the 

SleTation and 

Indo-Chinese peninsula, slopes; the An- 

T» J* --At- J xi- namese rivers. 

Proceeding northward, the 
height of the range increases, until we 
find in Tonquin an ascent leading natur- 
ally to the plateau of Thibet. The moun- 
tain chain running to southeastward 
conforms in it^ course to the seacoast. 
At the northern, extreme the range rises 
to more than five thousand feet above 
the level of the surrounding oceans ; but 
this is no more than a step to the great 
Himalayan platform which lies at about 
double the elevation just mentioned. 
Annam is thus backed against the moun- 
tains, and slopes off rapidly to the China 
sea. A great number of small streams 
descend eastward to the gulf of Tonquin 
and the open ocean below; but their 
length is so inconsiderable that they are 
severally unimportant. We have already 
spoken of the Mekong flood. This con- 
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cems not Annam, except in the south- 
ern part where the river has already 
assumed something of the character of 
an estuary. 
Out of these conditions a climate quite 



variable is evolved. The variation of 
the thermometer is as much as fifty- 
six degrees F. This large movement in 
temperature is, of course, referable to 



the mountains. On the summits of 
these, well to the north, cumatio concu- 
inmidwinterthethermom- "°,^^J!" 
eter falls to within ten *>'«• 
degrees of the freezing point. Descend- 
ing from the high- 
lands toward the 
coast, the country- 
becomes rapidly 
tropical. The hu- 
midity and heat 
increase. The 
vegetation loses 
its semitemperate 
character and 
presents the uni- 
form luxuriance 
of the tropics. 

In such a sit- 
uation nature can, 
of course, provide 
no more than two 
seasons. The 
greatest heat is 
attained in the 
later spring.when 
thesun looks down 
vertically at noon. 
After that, and 
during the sum- 
mer, he shines 
from the north, 
and then recedes 
to his winter dec- 
lination south- 
ward. Along the 
coast and in the 
delta the humid- 
ity and heat are 
great. Combined, 
their effects are 
'' trying upon any 

human constitution. It is with difficulty 
that Europeans can become acclimated 
to such a situation. There are some 
parts of the surface below the level of 
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the sea, and here the oppression of the 
climate is greatest and most fatal to the 
energy of man. 

The reader need not be reminded that 
agriculture, in however rude a form, is 
Richness of veg- natural to such a country, 
tb'^^a^e of The earth and air and sky 
products. suggest the products of 

the soil as the means of subsistence, 
the reward of industry, the basis of 
trade. Here, again, the citrus fruits 
abound. The 'cocoa tree and the cab- 
bage-palm are native growths. The 
woods are frequent in spices. In Ton- 
quin are the cinnamon groves which 
furnish a large part of that^ fragrant 
bark to the commerce of the world. As 
to grain products, rice is the principal. 
It is, indeed, the great staple of the 
country. After this may be mentioned 
in their order sugar cane and com. The 
mulberry tree flourishes, and the cotton 
plant grows to perfection with little cul- 
tivation. Tea gardens furnish not only 
the leaves for the common beverage, 
but a sufficiency for export. 

The animal life of the country is 
tropically conspicuous. In the northern 
Animal life of regions tending to the 
wrd^^d%- mountainous parts, the 
tiles. royal tiger is the king of 

beasts. Throughout the whole penin- 
sula of Indo-China the elephant and the 
rhinoceros are native. We have already 
referred to the former animal as the 
chief pride of the Burmese and a part 
of the wealth of the Siamese ; but the 
Annamese elephants run wild. The un- 
reclaimed parts of the country have also 
wild oxen, stags, boars, that variety of 
bear called **cocoanut," and an endless 
array of monkeys. The domestic ani- 
mals are horses, Asiatic buffaloes, goats, 
swine, and the like. The birds have 
the beautiful plumage of the tropics. 

Among the latter may be mentioned 



the peafowl, native to this region. 
Pigeons abound, and all the dove kind. 
Of the edible birds, the pheasant is the 
most important. Waterfowl are plenti- 
ful, and the woods of the mountain 
slopes are alive with paroquets. The 
Annamese are eaters of fish and other 
inhabitants of the waters. The native 
appetite is by no means fastidious. The 
crocodile and other repulsive creatures 
wallowing in the mud of rivers are eat- 
en. Few countries more abound than 
Cochin China in venomous reptiles. The 
cobra and many kinds of adder lie in 
wait for man and beast. The python is 
regarded rather as a benefactor than an 
enemy, for he fills his huge body with 
muskrats and other vermin hated by the 
people. 

It is in the midst of these surround- 
ings that the race of Cochin China has 
been developed. Likecoun- The Annamese 
try, like people, is the law ^^^^ytr- 
of the world; but in the eign impact, 
application of the law to the problems 
of ethnic history care must be taken to ' 
interpret correctly the true conditions 
of environment. In the social and do- 
mestic life the Annamese diflfer not 
greatly from the other races of the 
peninsula. As yet the intercourse of 
Europeans, and even the planting of 
colonies in these far regions, has not 
materially affected the national char- 
acter. So far as there is modification it 
looks to ethnic crossing with the Hindus, 
the Malays, the Cambodians, and the 
Chinese, rather than to European stocks. 

The intennixtures referred to, how- 
ever, are mostly of the border. For the 
rest, the customs and in- ^^ ^ ^ 

Adaptations of 

stitutions, like the people, polygamy to so- 

1 -1 • /> -I cial conditions. 

are native and unmodined. 
The usual form of marriage is polyg- 
amy. This method of social founda- 
tion prevails in Annam with the usual 
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limitations. Wealth and rank and priv- 
ilege indulge freely in multiple mar- i 
riage, while poverty contents itself with I 
monogamy or mere social license. 
It is not needed, however, that 
we should in this connection re- , 
peat the dissertation descriptive \ 
of the domestic estate having for 
its two principal comers Bud- 
^ihism and polygamy. Here- 
after, in looking more broadly 
at the higher aspect of Tura- 
nian life as presented by the 
Chinese and Japanese, we 
shall have occasion to follow 
■out more elaborately the pe- 
culiar features and develop- 
ment of the domestic estate. 

Like Cambodian, the lan- 
guage of the 
Annamese 
presents the 
4istinct and 
unmistakable 
characteristics 
of Mongolian 
speech. The 
native tongue 
is wholly 



beginning with the Pali, and ending 
with the French. But the Annamese, 
like other branches of the Tnr»maii char- 
Turanian race, are ^^^^'.tt^' 
incapable of man- goage. 
aging the polysyllabic elements 
of language. Words of many 
syllables, even when introduced, 
break into their several parts 
as though they were hyphenated 
compounds. Here, as in the 
case of Burmese and Chi- 
nese, we have intonation as 
a method of distinguishing 
I one word from another of 
the same spelling and form. 
The so-called tone in which 
theword is uttered indicates to 
the keen ear of the nativewhat 
particular 
idea or notion 
is expressed 
thereby, 
i Philologists 
' have pointed 
out the fact, 
however, that 
the method of 
intonation in 
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monosyllabic. The few polysyllables i Annamese is quite different from that of 
liave been derived from foreign sources, I Chinese and other Turanian languages 
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K«tJiod of An- 



In the case of the former, it is not so 
much the way in which 
words of like spelling are 
snngf, that is, prolonged or 
shortened, pitched higher 

or lower, as it 

is a peculiarity 

""""°*' in the position 

■of the vocal organs in ut- 
terance that distinguishes 
■one word from another in 
its sense. The distinctions 
in this respect are so nice as op silver. 
to defy alike the musical scale and the 



' gtnnlDgs of llu 



equivalents has been by means of ac- 
cents, bars, crotchets, and the like, dis- 
tinguishing one sense of the Expedients In 
word from another sense J 
with like orthography. By < 
this means a form of linguistic intercom- 
munication and expression has been es- 
tablished in those parts of the country 
where French influence is predominant. 
The native mind has hardly yet en- 
tered the literary evolution. The Pali 
books came with the conversion of the 
people to Buddhism. Out of the nature 
of the case a new religion carries even 
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phonetic expedients of the Western peo- 
ples to express the various meanings. 

The best method thus far discovered 
of translating Annamese into European 



into a barbarian region a measure of its 
literature and much of its dogma. When 
a race yields to a foreign system of reli- 
gious thought, it at the same time ac- 
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cepts the letters and learning brought by 
the emissaries of the new faith. So it 
has been among the Annamese. They 
have also some native songs, fictions, and 
annals. But so far as European infor- 



from a photocrtph. 



mation extends, the literary product of 
the country may be passed over as of 
little interest or value. 

The architectural progress of the An- 



and solid walls, but rather lightness and 
rich ornamentation are the 

Qualities of ths 
peCUliantieS of this archl- Annamese 

lecture. The character of *^ ««=*>"«■ 
the houses is the same in its leading 
features as that of 
Siam and Burmah. 
The houses of the 
people are of one 
story, built of 
bamboo or other 
light woods, taste- 
ful in appearance, 
but lacking in 
strength and du- 
rability. The tem- 
ples and palaces 
are built of stone 
or brick, are more 
pretentious in plan 
and elevation, are 
surroimded with 
strong walls, and 
are gilded and 
ornamented more 
profusely than may be seen in the build- 
ing of any of the people west of India. 

The industries of the country have 
been but feebly developed. Mines of 
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namese has reached a certain stage of 
production which includes most of the 
features of building in the better parts 

of Asia. Not lofty structure, not vast 



all the better metals are found in several 
districts; but they are poorly -worked, 
and the Annamese have little skill in 
metallurgy. Perhaps the most skillful 
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art work done by the workmen of the 
country is inlay with mother-of-pearl 
Uannfkctnrea OQ wood. Strange that it 
should remain for the arti- 
sans of Tonquin to produce 
a considerable part of those remarkable 
metallic drums, or gongs, called tom- 
toms, so much demanded as a noise-pro- 
ducing instrument in Europe and Amer- 



and arts; 

liala of fexporta- 



Dnvn by E. Runjil, (nm ■ photogripb. 

ica ! The manufacture of porcelain, 
cotton goods, and silks is also practiced to 
the extent of producing a surplus for ex- 
portation. Many of the native products, 
such as raw cotton, salt, skins, and sev- 
eral kinds of spices, are exported. Most 
of the trade lies Chinaward, though 
England and other Western nations 
have been assiduous in their efforts to 



open convenient and profitable commer 
cial lines between Annam and Europe. 

The religion is Buddhism; but the 
Annamese have accepted the faith of 
India with much modifica- Moitipie r«u- 
tion and many corruptions. g^S^^^a 
It is here that we find in conftacianisni. 
our progress eastward the first distinct 
manifestation of what shall hereafter 
recur constantly in our view of the 
Oriental nations, namely, the cofn- 
cident profession of several reli- 
gions by the same people and even 
the same persons. The Anna- 
mese, especially in North Annam 
and Tonquin, are strongly tinc- 
tured with Confucianism. There 
is also a great intermixture of an- 
cient popular superstitions. Bud- 
dhism holds its dominion among 
the great middle classes of the 
people. The learned, the doctri- 
naires, the philosophical study 
Confucius and profess to be his 
followers. The ignorant and low 
grade downwards toward the 
coarse idolatries, fetichisms, and 
diablerie of the more barbarous 
Turanian races. Christianity has 
appeared in the leading cities. In 
French Cochin China the Catholics 
have a foothold. In Tonquin 
several missions have been planted 
and converts made to the number 
of three or four hundred thousand. 
■ In the government of Annam 
we find another evidence of ap- 
proximation to the great absolutisms of 
Eastern Asia. As in Burmah and Siam, 
the monarchy is hereditary ; but in An- 
nam the principle of primo- AbBolatlnnof 
geniture is admitted in de- «^,:^SSiJy 
termining descent. There nobuity. 
are few popular elements in the gov- 
ernment ; no legislative body, no inde- 
pendent judiciary, nothing indeed but a 
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privy council composed of six ministers 
appointed by the emperor. 

For the rest, the despotism is com- 
plete. The sovereign does his will and 
governs by edict, subject only to the 
restraint of immemorial custom. The 
military power of the kingdom is not 
great, though all of the people are sub- 
ject to military rescription. There is a 
sort of hereditary nobility corresponding 
to the mandarin official nobility of 
China. The former is divided ac- 
cordingly as the function of a given 
nobleman is civil or military. If 
civil, he is expected to be a scholar, 
according to the standard of his 
country, and, mirabile diclu, to have 
passed a literary examination, test- 
ing his qualifications for official 
duty I A wonderful thing that the 
more than half-rude absolute des- 
potism of Annam should have dis- 
covered the propriety and fitness of 
such a test in the under officers of 
the government, when the great and 
progressive states of the West, 
whether monarchy or republic, are 
cheerfully and persistently remand- 
ed to the management of officers on 
the wholly extraneous ground that 
they, the beneficiaries, have been 
the skillful manipulators of a party ! 

The local administration of An- 
nam is carried on by means of 
twenty-four provincial governors, who 
receive their appointment from the court 
RaiktioiuofpTo- at Hue. Each province is 
^2tS^25r in turn subdivided into de- 
trauon. partments, townships, mu- 

nicipalities, and the like. Meanwhile, in 
the French colony we have an example of 
European methods established on this re- 
mote rim of Asia. French Cochin China 
is under the administration of a governor 
who receives his commission from Paris, 
and is assisted by a council of state. 



Since the mass of population in the four 
provinces under French control are na- 
tives of the country, the government has, 
out of the nature of things, been adapted 
to the Oriental manners and institutions. 
Ethnically considered," the natives of 
Annam are, perhaps, the poorest type 
of all the Indo-Chinese peoples. The 
worse, rather than the better, qualities of 
the Mongolian stock are exhibited in his 
constitution and character. The An- 



namese are low in stature. The com- 
plexion grades down toward that of the 

Malay — to say nothing of . ... 

, , T, , Ltrwiinkof An- 

a hint of Papuan. There nanasatnUM 
is, however, that clearness 
and smoothness of skin which distin- 
guishes the Brown peoples of the world 
from the Black. 

The Cambodians are the darkest- 
visaged of all the native inhabitants of 
Indo-China. Race and climate in them 
combine to produce a thick skin with a 
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heavy deposition of pigment. The 

■Cambodian head is flat on top, the foie- 

head low, but broad ; the 
FaatnreBand n < 

persnoaihab- face flattened except at the 

cheek bones, for these pro- 
ject after the manner of all Turanians ; 
the nose is almost level with the face ; 
the mouth is large, and the lips thick. 
It is the custom of the country to blacken 
the teeth, and the repulsiveness of this 
fashion is heightened by the eating away 
•of the gums — a circumstance attributable 
to the national custom of chewing the 
kernels of acrid nuts mixed with lime. 

The person of the natives is not only 
low, but heavy, thick, broad, and want- 
Form and man- ing in the suppleness which 
Sdi^Uj'"^°^ is the characteristic of 
traits, nearly all the Southern and 

Eastern Asiatics. The personal appear- 
ance is altogether disagreeable. Even 
the walk is shuffling and chimpanzee- 
like, abhorrent to European sight. 

Travelers and merchants have sketched 
the national character as being indolent 
and apathetic. The most notable virtue 
is that of deference to parents, aged 
people, and oflicials. To this should be 
added a strong patriotism which, as a 
prevalent sentiment, prevents emigra- 
tion. It is said that the Annamese 
learn quickly and remember well; that 
they are teachable, unoffending, and 
■mild-mannered to a degree which pro- 
duces respect or even admiration. 



The whole population of Annam, in- 
clusive of Tonquin, is probably about 
ten million of souls. This _ 

- . J ^t. , r ^L Kstantofpopn- 

mcludes the people of the latlon; theEn- 

provinces ceded m 1867 
and 1874 to France, and the slaves. 
Nothing exact in the way of a census 
has ever yet been done in the countries 
of this part of the globe. The principal 
cities after Hue, capital of the empire, 
are Ha-Noi, on the Songkoi river, with its 
population of about fifty thousand ; and 
the provincial capital of Hai-Dzuong, 
containing about thirty thousand in- 
habitants. Hue has a population of 
fully a hundred thousand; other cities 
reach to twenty or thirty thousand. 

French Cochin China has about a 
million and a half of people. Of these 
fewer than fifteen hundred are Euro- 
peans, to which we must add the mili- 
tary garrisons and members of the gov- 
ernment proper. Of all the foreign 
elements, the Chinese are most numer- 
ous, though in the French province the 
Cambodians, from the proximity of 
their country, outnumber the Celestials. 
Here, then, with the completion of our 
excursion among the races of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, we turn to the Malay 
peninsula and the outlying islands, the 
people of which are ethnically united 
under the designation of the native 
name, Orang Malayu, or, in the vocabu- 
laries of Europe, the Malays. 
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BOOK XXI.-THE MALAYS. 



CHAPTER cxxxv.— The Malaccans. 



NE of the most remark- 
able peninsular parts 
of the globe is Malac- 
ca, or Malay Land — so 
called from the native 
name Tanah Malay u. 
It is a long dependent 
part of the earth's surface attached 
crookedly to the bottom of Indo-China, 
and projecting southeasterly into the 
sea to within less than a hundred miles 
of the equator. It is shaped like a great 
spearhead of the palaeolithic age, seem- 
ingly bent and half-wrenched from the 
shaft just below the isthmus of Kra. 
But before we proceed to sketch the 
country, let us look for a moment at its 
ethnical significance. 

The Malays are the people of common 
race type inhabiting Malacca, Sumatra, 
TT..nin > and and the other islands of the 

K'S^"°' adjacent seas, designated 
•DTiniiimant. geographically as the 
Eastern archipelago, or Malaysia, in- 
cluding the great island of Madagascar, 
off the east coast of Africa. The pecul- 
M.— Vol. 3-4S 



iarity of this distribution is its exclu- 
sively insular and peninsular character. 
If we break away the Malay peninsula 
at the southern extremity of British 
Burmah, then the position of the race 
which we are about to consider is wholly 
insular. Its only continental foothold 
is in Malacca. 

No part of the distribution of the Ma- 
lays proper reaches as high as the tenth 
degree of north latitude. The remotest 
southern departure of the Malay race is 
ju-st below the Tropic of Capricorn, 
in Madagascar, and the same island 
shows its furthest distribution to the 
west. Eastward, the Malay vernacular 
is still beard as far as the coasts of 
Borneo and the islands of the Molucca 
group; but in the latter situation the 
Malays can no longer claim to be in 
their native seats. 

We have thus defined the geographi- 
cal, or rather hydrographical, limits of 
the race. It is proper to remark, once 
for all, that not all of Sumatra, but only 
the larger southern half, is occupied by 
705 
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the Malays, the northern portion being 
assigned to a people of another stock 
Two races of Called the Achinese. This 
SSSliiV^e is said, however, only of the 
Malay stock. Malays proper. The race 
is shaded oflf eastward through the vast 
expanse of Polynesia. There are sev- 
eral groups, all belonging to the origi- 
nal stock, but still so greatly differenti- 
ated by removal and insular develop- 
ment as to constitute distinct varieties 
of mankind. 

In the next place, we may note the ex- 
isting dispute relative to the original 
^ ^ ^ seat of the Malay race. For 

Qnestion of the . , -^ 

original seat of a long time it was supposed 
erace. ^^^^ ^^^ origin of the 

departure was in Sumatra, and that out- 
ward from that island-country as a cen- 
ter the lines of excursion were to be 
drawn to various islands and coasts. 
This reasoning was applied to the in- 
habitants of Malacca, who were thought 
to have been derived by an emigration 
from the south. The other and more 
recent view is that which deduces the 
race from the peninsular, that is, a con- 
tinental, situation. In this again we 
see traces of the prevailing opinion of 
our age in the direction of the monogen- 
esis of the race." 

It accords with our present best knowl- 
edge to regard the Malay dispersion as 
Malay disper- having begun from the 
frSmtodS-chi. Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
nese peninsula, the migration, if so we may 
call it, extending southward through 
Malacca, thence oceanwise to Sumatra, 
and thence to the other islands and re- 



' As late as the aj^e of Agassiz, the opposite opin- 
ion held ground in the scientific world. That great 
naturalist, reasoning from the imperfectly collected 
data of his times, held the belief of a polygenetic ori- 
gin of the human races. By such opinion ethno- 
graphic inquiry was for a while directed — and at the 
same time confused and retarded. 



moter situations of th 3 race. This view 
of the problem is consistent, moreover, 
with that still higher consideration of 
the subject which would make the 
Malays to be what they doubtless are, 
only a specific variation from the pre- 
vailing Mongolian types of Southeastern 
Asia. The theory, indeed, includes the 
Malays as a branch from the Mongolian 
stem, and it is in this light, beginning 
with Malacca, that we are now to con- 
sider its character and fortunes. 

The Malay peninsula, which we may 
thus regard as the primary seat of the 
race, is joined to Indo- _ 

x'hysical oliarao* 

China by the isthmus of ter and condi- 
Kra, in the latitude of ten ^oi^s of hlbIbxu^ 

degrees north. At this place the penin^ 
sula is less than fifty miles in width. 
From this narrowest portion to Singa- 
pore is a distance of about six hundred 
miles. The greatest breadth is near the 
parallel of five degrees north. Here a 
transverse section of the country meas- 
ures two hundred and ten miles. The 
whole area is seventy thousand square 
miles. All around from the gulf of 
Siam and the China sea on the east, up 
through the strait of Malacca and the 
Indian ocean on the west, the peninsula 
is washed with the warm waters of the 
tropical seas. Out of the nature of the 
case the prevailing climatic conditions 
are heat and moisture. Whatever these 
two elementary facts of the natural 
world may effect in the human constitu- 
tion, that may we expect to find in the 
Malay race. 

In such a country as Malacca winter is 
impossible so long as our present world- 
order remains undisturbed, correlations of 
In all cases peninsulas are ^STt^ro^rc^" 
supported by a ridge, or islands, 
backbone, of highlands. This circum- 
stance always tempers the climate. 
Within the tropics elevation carries a 
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cooler atmosphere. In the central and 
lifted-up parts of Sumatra where the 
mountains approximate three thousand 
feet in height, there is an equable and 
moderate temperature the year around. 
Notwithstanding the tropical situation 
and the high range of heat, the climate 
is by no means so intense as that of the 



to a fair degree of activity and human 
development. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the 
peninsular parts of the world that they 
are rarely capable of bear- psninsiiiar riv- 
ing long rivers. It is seldom tftr^™!"'* 
that a great stream like the tertiiityofaou. 
Mekong drops downward longitudinally 



VECETATIOM.— 1 



tropical belt where it lies across conti- 
nents. For the sea round about tempers 
the air, and the high heats of equatorial 
Africa and of Southern Asia to the 
west, and in India, are unknown. The 
rise and fall of the thermometer is within 
narrow limits. Were it not for the 
steamy condition of the atmosphere the 
country might be regarded as favorable 



through some projecting part of the 
earth's surface. The streams are trans- 
verse, making their way quickly from 
the central highlands to right or left 
into the ocean. Though maritime com- 
merce is thus favored internal trade is 
discouraged, and all such other enter- 
prises as depend upon rivers for their 
origin are retarded. 
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Contrary to expectation, Malacca is i the sea. but only in certain favoring dis- 
not, on the whole, a fertile countiy. I tricts. The home production is not suffi- 
The slopes to east 
and west from the 
central water- 
sheds are for the 
most part too 
steep for the for- 
mation of a deep 
and productive 
soil. It is claim- 
ed by geologists 
that the penin- 
sula is of recent 
formation, and 
that the rock de- 
cay upon which 
all soils ultimate- 
ly depend is still 
in its earlier 
stages. The coast 
regions, however, 
like the other 
parts of Indo- 
china, are not 
only tropical, but 
fertile. Even the 
central highlands 
show by their 
splendid vegeta- 
tion that though 
the soil may not 
be of the high- 
est degree of fer- 
tility, the elemen- 
tal conditions are 
such as to bring 
forth all that rich- 
ness which marks 
the ocean lands 
approximate t o 
the equator. 

The staples of c„coA-r.LM. op ™,.„.,,..^o. 

Malacca are rice, 

sugar, cotton, and tobacco. The first i cient for the demand, the deficit being 
named of these products grows well near I supplied from Cambodia and Annam. To 
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these products we must add the palm and 

cocoa fruits, yams, and the like. Neither 

tea nor coffee has been suc- 

ataptoBofH»- 

iMca; riciuissaof cessfuUy cultivated. As 

forest prodncta. r .. . ^ 3 i 

for the rest, we find here 
in the native woods and in all favoring 
situations those natural tropical growths 
which, since the beginning of our era, 
have contributed so largely to the artifi- 
cial requirements of civilization through- 



perpetually in such abundance as to 
supply native wants and foreign demand. 
The animal life of such a country must 
needs be abundant. Its character may 
be inferred beforehand, Animaiuft; 
It is in such regions as this S^^^^-" 
that the higher primates, «•»•• 
as we have formerly observed, reach 
their most extraordinary approximation 
to man. It is one of the most surpris- 



CHIMPANZEE. 



out the West. It is in the hill-forests 
of Malacca and throughout the Malay 
peninsula that the traveler in his excur- 
sion eastward through Southern Asia 
first finds the gutta-percha tree. Here 
also that ebony, which may be regard- 
ed as the wonder of all native woods, 
abounds. Here the camphor tree flour- 
ishes. Here are the beginnings of the 
spice woods. Here, in the lowlands, 
thickets of bamboo and rattan spring 



ing facts in the history of animated na* 
ture that in those regions of the earth 
where man-life seems to grade off to- 
ward the horizon, there the lower animal 
life appears to rise toward the same 
horizon, as if the descending sky of hu- 
manity were dropping down to meet the 
rising landscape of merely animal exist- 
ence. 

In Malacca all the quadrumanous spe- 
cies abound, rising through the simian 
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race to the troglodytes, or chimpanzee. 
As in other maritime and low-lying parts 
of Indo-China, the rhinoceros and ele- 
phant are found in Malacca ; so also the 
bear and many species of the camivora, 
extending to the tiger. The Asiatic 
buflfalo has made its way southward into 
this extreme position, and the wild hog 
and Sunda ox of the Japanese variety 
are found. 

The birds also are abundant, varied, 
and of tropical plumage. Here the 
High-colored pigeou kind has been diflfer- 
SSfd^t^iiSii entiated into a multitude 
•adreptuos. of varieties. Pheasants 
drum in the woods. Here, for the first 
time, still looking eastward and south- 
ward on our excursion, we find the bird 
of paradise. The small and highly col- 
ored species, such as the humming bird, 
vie in brilliancy with the flowers among 
which they sport. The teeming life of 
the wing is supplemented by a corre- 
sponding fecundity out of the ground. 
The variety and extent of the reptile 
and insect life of these countries are 
known to whoever reads a book of natu- 
ral history. 

It is in the midst of these conditions, 
hastily sketched, that the Malay race has 
Kovementsof begun and maintained its 
SiSSJaTrhr" existence. This is, as 
OrangBenna. we have Said, the Tanah 
Malayu, or Land of the Malay. So far 
as tradition extends, we may regard Ma- 
lacca as the center of the whole disper- 
sion of this race. It can not be doubted 
that in process of time, particularly since 
the outreaching of Islam into these far 
regions, an ethnic movement has taken 
place from the insular and toward the 
continental parts of Malaysia. This 
movement has carried, as if by reflux, 
a considerable part of the present Malac- 
cans, or at least ancestors, backwards 
from Sumatra to the peninsula ; but the 



old ethnic progress was in the opposite 
direction, and of this the tradition of 
the race has preserved a memory. For 
among the Malaccans there is an 
older population, strongly Malay in its 
character, known as the Orang Benua, 
that is. Men of the Ground, or Autoc- 
thones ; and these clearly constitute the 
primitive people of the peninsula. 

This view of the aborigines of Malac- 
ca and of- the distribution of the whole 
Malay race is strongly Geological fine- 

supported by geological ^^^^^5^1^ 
suggestions. We have al- diatribution. 

ready noted the comparatively recent 
lifting up of the Malay peninsula from 
the sea. This implies that the outly. 
ing island of Sumatra and others were 
also raised at a recent date. Such geo- 
logical movements are always, if we 
mistake not, in the nature of an oscilla- 
tion. The shores of the continents and 
the islands of the seas are alternately 
lifted up and depressed. 

It is highly probable that the eleva- 
tion of the parts of the earth which we 
are here considering proceeded much 
beyond the present level, exposing not 
only Malacca, but also the straits and 
the islands beyond as a continuous pro- 
jection from the continent. This would 
make the passage southward easy for 
the aboriginal populations. The Ma- 
laysians would distribute themselves by 
land. Afterwards, with the receding 
phase of earth movement, Sumatra 
would become insular. Other peninsu- 
lar projections would also appear as 
islands already bearing their plantation 
of mankind. At the present time the 
Malaccan strait, though of considerable 
breadth, is extremely shallow, consid- 
ered as an ocean passage. 

We are not here, in the beginning of 
our study, to neglect the fact that at 
some time a wave of the Black race has 
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passed through these parts of the world. 
_ In the northern districts 

Kesldae of Mel- , ,, , , . , , 

uintiLa of Malacca there is clearly 
a residue of some old 
Melanesian population. Doubtless the 



peuliiBiUM, 



progress in this case has been from the 
direction of Australia. The race con- 
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tact of many centuries has not been suf- 
ficient to remove the unmistakable 
traces of an aboriginal Nigritian popu- 



lation in the country here considered; 
but of this population we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

Glancing at the social and domestic 
estate of the Malaccan Malays, we find 
the same to have been derived from the 
religious condition. The Tropical condu 
institution of the family is, "a^^"?",^^ 
in the first place, pagan, monu 
So far as the Orang Benua, or aborig- 
ines, are concerned, it can hardly be 
said that they have reached the stages 
of a family evolution. It is difficult for 
people of the West to understand that 
the tropical and oceanic relaxation of 
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the physical life extends almost inevita- 
bly to institutions. If we select a coun- 
try where the conditions of living are so 
easy, so little disturbed by the inclem- 
ency of nature, with all its accompany- 
ing nervous agitations and distempers 
as to make existence a sort of natural 
phenomenon, we shall find invariably a 
feeble and very imperfect institutional 
development. 

If nature brings forth under merely 
natural law, so also will the human race. 
The strong cohesion of the family, as 
the same is shown in countries where 
winter and sterility, forbidding aspects 
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and inhospitable conditions, prevail, can 
hardly be expected in such regions of 
the earth as permit the propagation, 
support, and development of life under 
merely natural law. 

The reader in seeking for the social 
estate of the Malays will find the sources 
Paganism and of the Same partly in the na- 
S^om^sSr" tive paganism and partly in 
system. Mohammedanism, which 

is the faith of the ruling and cultured 
classes. There is here a contention be- 
tween the polyandrous and the polyga- 
mous usage . The aboriginal populations 
tend strongly to maintain that old form 
of sexual union which we have noticed 
as far north as Thibet, and which will 
recur again and again until we have 
completed our excursion among the na- 
tive races of North and South America. 
But Islam, since the twelfth century, 
has brought polygamy into Malacca as 
the basis of the social organization. 
This is at the present time the prevail- 
ing form of marriage, and the author- 
ized family estate. There is a g^eat 
difference in the social condition of the 
Benua Malayu and the Orang Malayu, 
the latter being essentially barbarous 
and pagan, and the former having ad- 
vanced with considerable strides toward 
the conditions of the civilized life. 

Our knowledge of the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian languages is another one of the 
The seat of Ma- fruits of modern scholar- 
IS&t'?:'' ship. We are here to note 
groups. the primitive Malayan divi- 

sion of these tongues. Hereafter we 
shall advance to the consideration of the 
Polynesians proper, including their two 
great divisions of Melanesian and Micro- 
nesian. It is clear from a generalization 
of the results of philological inquiry that 
this whole linguistic distribution through 
Malacca and the islands of the Indian 
archipelago and Polynesia has been from 



a common original source having its 
origin in Southeastern Asia, or, more 
precisely, somewhere about the Malay 
peninsula. 

Of the Malay language proper, the 
limits are, first of all, Malacca and the 
outlying islands. From this true seat, 
however, the language has extended as 
the vernacular of the maritime parts of 
Sumatra and Borneo, as also of Java, and 
the Sunda and Banda islands. It ex- 
tends as far eastward as the Philippine 
group. Within these limits all other 
forms of speech are regarded as alien 
and incidental. 

We have in the case before us another 
instance strongly analogous to the religio- 
linguistic development of islam brings ut- 
Siamese, Burmese, Cam- ^t'JS^p""" 
bodian, and other forms of ^f otters. 
Indo-Chinese speech. This is to say 
that the beginnings of Malay language 
culture began with the Mohammedan 
conquest. Islam came not only as a 
faith, but as a form of literary and lin- 
guistic culture. It came with an alpha- 
bet and with books and manuscripts — 
the spirit of evangelism and the purpose 
of teaching. 

Our knowledge of the Malay language 
beyond its existence as a form of speech 
hardly extends to a period prior to the 
coming of the Mohammedans out of Per- 
sia in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. It does not appear that the lan- 
guage has been preserved to us in any 
purely native form. It is not known 
even that the primitive Malays possessed 
an alphabet. The earliest examples of 
the written tongue which we possess are 
those preserved in Perso-Arabic and 
Japanese manuscripts. These earliest 
examples of the Malay language come to 
us on a kind of bamboo slips, on which 
the words seem to have been carved with 
a knife. Since the age of the Dutch 
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ascendency in the East, the Roman al- 
phabet has been carried into these parts, 
and its superiority has been recognized. 
At the present time* a large proportion 
of the Malayan writings are made and 
preserved in the universal alphabet of 
the West. 

The first characteristic of the language 
under consideration is its dissyllabic 
Peculiarities of form. The structure rests 
^IniT^;. almost exclusively on the 
*»ce. consonantal letters with 

which the vowels are associated. 
The next feature is the paroxytone 
nature of the language. The accent 
falls on the penultimate, or only rarely 
on the ultimate syllable. The grammat- 
ical root is incapable of inflection, and 
to this fact the uncertainty of the sense 
is largely attributable. The short vowels 
are not written in the words, and the 
latter frequently present nothing but 
-consonants. Words of this kind have 
all the vagueness of unpointed Hebrew, 
and are dependent for their meaning 
upon tradition and usage in pronuncia- 
tion. Dr. Rost has given the example 
of the word bning, which accordingly as 
it is pronounced with varying vowels 
may mean *' a star," ** a cicatrix," ** to 
oast down," **to spread out," ** rigid," 
' * mutilated, " * * enciente, " * * a cucum- 
ber," or '*a redoubt." These various 
senses of the word would appear in pro- 
nunciation if written in English form as 
bantang, banting, bentang, buntang, 
buntung, bunting, bonteng, benteng. 

In these sketches of the Turanian 
languages we enter not deeply into their 
Tjse of kind- nature, aiming to give only 
Tcfthl^ifein- to the reader a conception 
ing of phrases, "by outline of their form 

and character. The next peculiarity of 
the Malay which we may note is its use 
of kind-words, by which the ideas ex- 
pressed in well-known dissyllables are 



inflected into cognate ideas. Sometimes 
the prefix is numeral, sometimes de- 
scriptive. We are again indebted to 
Rost for the example of orang, mean- 
ing man ; but when the word ekor, signi- 
fying tail, is added, then the word signi- 
fies animal ; that is, orang-ekor — ^literally 
tail-man — signifies animal. We have 
already in the case of other Indo-Chine^se 
languages observed the same specific 
variation by means of the class word ar- 
tifice. 

In all languages of the kind under 
consideration ellipses must perform a 
large office. Since the words Eiupticaiex- 
are incapable of verbal P;:«^°^'f*, 
and grammatical expan- idiomatic forms. 

sion, circumlocution must take the place 
of the inflectional development as the 
same appears in the Western languages. 
It also follows that idiom, as distin- 
guished from vocabulary proper, will be 
of more importance than in those 
tongues which are marked by inflection. 
The learner of Malay must apply him- 
self as much to idiom as to vocabulary. 
Perhaps the idiomatic dictionary would 
approximate in size the regular lexicon. 
The language thus presents exactly such 
characteristics as we have in the aborigi- 
nal tongues of the New World. 

It has pleased nearly all of the Tura- 
nian races to elaborate their ideas by 
means of circumlocution. The result is 
that the words have a narrow but, as it 
were, intense meaning. General or ab- 
stract word-forms are for the most part 
wanting in the vocabulary. It were dif- 
ficult for the Turanian to say * * to hunt " 
or '* to fish ;" for the ideas expressed are 
too general and broad for his thought. 
He can, however, say *' to-kill-a-deer- 
with-an-arrow," or ** to-take-fish-by- 
pounding-the-ice." In every part these* 
forms of speech are narrowed down to 
specific acts and expressions, and 
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these require agglutinative circumlocu- 

tiODS. 

Like all the other languages in the 
quarter of the globe now under consid- 
■■orrtBnliiiBni*- eratioo, the Malay has 
^:'^^T^ gathered many foreign ele- 
woinpartioniar. meuts. The oldest of th Bse 
is Hindu, which in the earlier centuries 



however, is that Perso-Arabic which 
came with the propagation of Islam in 
the conquest of the native paganism. 

In Malacca, and indeed throughout 
Malaysia, there has been but little effort 
on the part of native writers to elaborate 
a grammar and dictionary of their 
speech. This work has been left to 
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of our era was disseminated, not to the 
extent of linguistic conquest, but large- 
ly by means of the Buddhistic books, 
through all the regions of Southeastern 
Asia and the adjacent islands. But the 
Pali never greatly affected Malay. As in 
all insular and peninsular situations, 
commerce and travel have brought in 
foreign terms from many quarters of the 
earth. The largest of all additions, 



foreigners. Europeans from their first 
contact with the country have been 
much interested in the Ma- DeTrtopment of 
lay tongue. Commercial J^^'^^ST" 
interest and religious zeal ^'^^ 
have combined their motives to extend 
the knowledge of this variety of human 
speech. As early as the days of Magel- 
lan adventurers from the western parts 
of Europe began to produce a Malay vo« 
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cabulary. During the period of the Dutch 
ascendency in the East considerable 
progress was made in developing the 
means of linguistic intercourse between 
the Malay countries and Holland. This 
work opened the way for a knowledge 
of the language to the Western peoples. 
Then came the beginnings of English 



Drawn by Buin, fropi a phoiugnph. 

plantation in Hindustan and Burmah. 
Grammars, lexicons, and books of con- 
versation were multiplied, and at the 
present time there is no great difficulty 
in the way of Europeans in the matter 
of learning the language of the Malays. 
One of the striking circumstances to be 
noted IS the slight variation which the 
speech has undergone in the last three 



centuries. The vocabulary and idio- 
matic forms preserved by the early 
Dutch navigators are still available to 
the learner, and the forms are found to 
be but little inflected from what they 
were at the beginning of the seventeenth, 
century. 

Since the year 1882, when Maxwel! 
published his Malay Prm'erbs, we 
have been able to discover not 
only the spirit but the Spirit and mat- 
limitations of Malay tll^fZ 
literature. The na- Auctions. 
tive writers have essayed both 
poetry and prose. The folk bal- 
lads are simply lyrics, ranging but 
slightly in sentiment above the 
life of barbarism ; but the language 
has attained the level of rhyme, 
and the sentiments of Islam have 
gilded somewhat the otherwise 
lower level of Asiatic structure. 
The prose works, or proverbs as 
they are called, are made up of 
chapters of apothegms and sayings 
relative to life and conduct. One 
element of strength and beauty in 
the attempted literature of the race 
is its truth to nature and to the 
real life of the people. There is 
no straining after foreign effects, 
I no description of foreign scenes or 
I importation of persons and inci- 
i dents remote from the common 
life of the people. 

Of the technology and arts of the 
Malays we possess but a fragmen- 
tary knowledge. The structural activity 
of the race was exhibited at stmctarai abu- 
a very early age. As far 'S£SSTj 
off as the first visitation of Malacca. 
Malacca by the Portuguese the building 
arts and the arts of war were well ad- 
vanced. At that time it was estimated 
that the city of Malacca contained at 
least a hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
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This was at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The Portuguese who, 
under Albuquerque, captured Malacca in 
1 5 1 1 , were surprised at the strength of 
the defenses, and particularly at the 
character of the weaponry by which the 
siege was resisted. The European as- 
sailants found themselves inferior to the 
Malays in gunnery and the management 
of fortifications. Malacca was defended 
by batteries of brass and iron cannon, 
and the small thunder of gunpowder and 
bomb was heard in this remote part of 
the earth almost four centuries ago. 
The Portuguese reported themselves as 
captors of three thousand pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

We are able to know not only the char- 
acter of recent building in Malacca and 
,^ ^ ^ Sumatra, but also some- 

Abnndance of 

•acient ruins thing of the ancicut struc- 
^^ tures of Malaysia. There 

is in the country more than the usual 
amount of architectural relics from an 
unknown antiquity. These include 
ruined palaces, perhaps of some ex- 
tinct royalty; also rock-cut tombs, the 
foundations of old monasteries and 
temples over which we find, as if in 
the nature of a secpnd growth, the 
work of the Portuguese during the hun- 
dred and thirty years of their ascend- 
ency in the country. 

In the smaller industrial arts the Ma- 
lays have some skill. In the working of 
_ . metals they surpass the 

Minor industrial j o- /tm. 

arts and homo Burmese and Siamese. The 
pr uots. manufacture of fabrics, 

namely, of cotton cloth and silk, is prac- 
ticed with some success. But the greater 
supply of silk is obtained by commerce. 
The home industries have not been suf- 
ficiently developed to equalize the import 
and export trade. The carving of wood, 
ebony, ivory, and the like, is one of the 
minor arts in which the Malays are suc- 



cessful. The work done in these par- 
ticulars bears the peculiar impress which 
distinguishes all Oriental products of 
handicraft from those of the West. 

A sketch of the governmental system 
of Malacca is difficult. No general gov- 
ernment exists in the pen- Absence of gen- 

insula or the outlying parts ^^Sb^^^^- 
of Malaysia. Several for- emment. 
eign countries, including England from 
the West and China from the East, hold 
possessions in different parts, and the 
remainder of the countries under consid- 
eration are divided into local govern- 
ments representing the old tribal organ- 
izations and monarchies. This condition 
of aflfairs prevails through the greater 
part of the archipelago. The race thus 
far has shown an inaptitude for the de- 
velopment of any large governmental 
system. The habits of the people have 
tended to localism and the maintenance 
of independence. 

The reputation of the Malay race from 
the first knowledge and contact of Euro- 
peans has been that of sea- Acme of Malay 

roving, plunder, and pi- Se°^rJ^!' 
racy. This habit has been ^'^'y- 
maintained to the present time. Perhaps 
the strongest and most extensive Malay 
government known within the historical 
period was that of Mohammed Shah, 
who was overthrown by Albuquerque in 
1511. The destruction of the native 
sovereignty entailed a political and social 
condition from which the Malays of the 
peninsula have never recovered. For- 
eign and civil wars ensued, and the total 
population has been greatly diminished 
since the beginning of intercourse with 
Europeans. 

As to religion and religious institu- 
tions, not much need be added, ex- 
cept to note the far-reaching propagation 
of Islam into the Malay countries. The 
race, on the whole, seems to have taken 
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kindly to the evangelism conducted by 
the Perso- Arabian priests of the twelfth 
The Malays eas- ccntury. It was in Malacca 
SToSr^^*" tliat this religious move- 
*«™* ment beat up against the 

influences of Buddhism descending 
from the north. It was against the na- 
tive paganism of the Malay people that 
the missionaries of the Islamite cause 
were obliged to contend. In this con- 
flict they were generally successful, and 
Mohammedanism became the prevailing 
religion. 

The new faith, however, suffered con- 
siderable modifications. It entered the 
— . ^ , ^ mind and practice of the 

Modifications of '' 

Islam in the Ma- Malays with such changes 

lay countries. -% -i j. ^* xi • 

and adaptations as their 
genius and disposition demanded. It is 
this modified and differentiated Islam 
that the traveler observes at the present 
day as the prevailing religion of the peo- 
ple. In some districts the old paganism 
held out against the innovation — this, if 
we mistake not, greatly to the hurt of the 
implacable tribes. The pagan parts of 
Malacca and Sumatra have never made 
such progress as have those other cities 
and districts where the politer and more 
extensive culture of Islam obtained the 
ascendency. 

The Malays are essentially a people 
of the seas. Pritchard has called them 
"ThePhosni- "the Phoenicians of the 
S::?:»mt?ittoe East." Widely dispersed 
intercourse. as they are, they are nearly 
always found in positions either insular 
or bearing close to the coast. The sea- 
habit is the prevailing disposition of Ma- 
lay life. When the wars and adven- 
tures and commercial enterprises of 
their own islands and shores do not fur- 
nish sufficient motive and opportunity, 
they seek places on the vessels of for- 
eign nations, and thus venture abroad to 
the ends of the earth. The intercourse 



between Malaysia and the rest of the 
world has until recently been almost ex- 
clusively maritime. Within the present 
epoch the movement to include all peo- 
ples in common international bonds has 
extended to the countries occupied by 
this race, and Malay representatives 
may now be seen in most of the capitals 
of Europe and America. 

The race thus brought into juxtaposi- 
tion and comparison with others of high- 
er and more celebrated Malays better 
development suffers less ^.J^^^^jJ^ 
than might be supposed by a^ss to ChinoM. 
the contrast. Both in mind and in per- 
son the Malays are less contemptible, 
less worthy the name of outlaws and 
pirates, than the Western peoples have 
been wont to think. The element of 
progress and enlightenment is not want- 
ing in the national life, and the Malays 
may yet have a history fit for record 
among the greater annals of mankind. 

The traveler and ethnographer are 
likely to be struck with the similarity of 
the Malaysians to the Chinese. The 
former are much darker in com|)lexion 
than the latter. This is true in particu- 
lar of the men. The Malay women 
strongly resemble their sisters of China. 
They are alike in person and feature. 
The eyes of Malays are dark and clear — 
not unpleasing in expression, but carry- 
ing an element of danger in their depths. 
The hair is jet-black, shining with a 
lustre, heavy, and strong. The custom 
of the country requires that it be con- 
stantly dressed with the oil of cocoanuts. 
The women wear their hair long. The 
tresses of many reach the ground. The 
locks of the men are shorn, and the 
beard destroyed with the application of 
quicklime. This work is done so effec- 
tually as to leave the face entirely 
smooth. 

The chief difference in person ber 
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tween the Malays and the American 
aborigines is the absence of the red 
CompariBon, tinge from the prevailing 
li^ericln'lb'^ Ve""^ i-^ the complexion of 
rtgineB. the former. The so-called 

copper color of the face is not seen in 
this quarter of the world. The build of 
the person is light, approximating the 



a measure of aggressiveness. They 
make good sailors and marines. For 
the last three centuries the „ 

Courage and ag- 
appearance of such on grossivenesa of 
European merchant ships 
and men-of-war has not been infrequent. 
When John Paul Jones was mustering 
his crews for the Poor Richard and other 
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lightness and slender form of the East 
Indians. Ijris noticed that among the 
higher classes the complexion improves 
with seclusion and protection from the 
sun. Women so bred are almost as fair 
as those of Southern Europe. 

The Malays, though belonging by em- 
placement to the tropics, and passing 
their lives under softened conditions of 
■climate, are not wanting in courage and 



vessels of his squadron, he availed him- 
self of the services of Malay sailors in the 
port of Paris. When, on the 19th of 
June, 1 790, the Procession of Man- 
kind was ushered into the National 
Assembly of France, a Malay in his na- 
tive costume was a part of that motley 
assemblage called Human Species, for 
whom the Baron De Clootz, turned 
democrat, acted as spokesman 1 
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P we cross from the 
Malay peninsula to 
the opposite side of 
the shallow strait of 
Malacca, we shall find 
ourselves in Sumatra, 
This is at once the 
largest and most important island of the 
Indian archipelago. It is almost a thou- 
sand and fifty miles in length and two 
hundred and thirty miles in breadth in 
the widest part. The area is about a 
hundred and seventy thousand square 
miles. The general trend of the island 
is from northwest under the sixth paral- 
lel of latitude to the southeast at the 
parallel of six degrees. 

The situation, though tropical, is in 
other respects favorable to civilization. 
Tropical situa- The island is supported by 
ruroun'tSr"' ^ mountain chain reaching 
»»««• in some parts an altitude 

of twelve thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. The principal chain lies 
much nearer to the western than to the 
eastern coast. The rivers are nearly 
all, therefore, of the eastern slope. The 
mountain chain might be defined as the 
Sumatran Andes. On the west only a 
narrow strip of country falls down steep- 
ly to the sea. The total extent of the 
country is almost three times as great 
as that of England and Wales. 

We are now to consider briefly this 
large and commodious island as one of 
Volcanoes and the principal seats of the 
SSSjI^'Sl^r Malaysian race. We 
M«»pi* glance at the physical char- 

acteristics with only such care as is 
requisite to estimate the reactions of the 
environment upon the inhabitants. One 
of the leading features of the country is 

M.— Vol. 3—46 



its background of volcanic peaks. Many 
of these are extinct, and the old lava 
cups, high up in the region of the 
clouds, are filled with water — converted 
into lakes after the manner of those of 
Switzerland. There are, however, still 
a number of active volcanoes. Indra- 
pura, estimated to have a height of 
more than eleven thousand feet, still 
smokes and rumbles with internal fire 
and cataclysm. The volcano of Marapi 
is still more active, though less impor- 
tant as a mountain. Sixteen summits 
still show by their smoking crests the 
presence of volcanic fires within. 

As we have said, the g^eat rivers of 
the island gather their waters from the 
western mountain ranije. 

Character of tha 

and flow down eastwardly Sumatran 
into the strait of Malacca '^^®"' 
and the China sea. These streams are 
navigable, many of them for ships of 
heavy burden. The western rivers are 
diminutive and of such rapid course as 
to have but little value in navigation. 

Out of the nature of the case the cli- 
mate is warm and moist. In the high- 
lands the tropical breezes nigh range of 
blow; but in the lowlands SS^VST* 
the heat, owing to the hu- &ii»- 
midity, is oppressive. The thermometric 
range is almost uniform for the whole 
year, the fluctuations reaching only 
from seventy-six to ninety-three de- 
grees F. Rain falls for about two hun- 
dred days of the year. From June to 
September the weather is showery, but 
in the remainder of the season of rain 
the precipitation is heavy. 

Along the Sumatran coasts the voyager 
sees almost a continued expanse of man- 
grove bushes and other tropical thickets. 
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Farther inland, where the surface begins 
to rise to higher levels, the palm groves 
Tropical thiofc. appear. Further on, im- 
foren*^"'' mense forests of the most 
ttmb«r. valuable timber spring in 

native vigor. In these are found great 
ferns that might well remind one of the 
carboniferous era ; also bamboos, thickets 
of rattan, groves of camphor trees, caout- 
chouc, and benzoin. In many parts the 
native woods bring forth abundantly of 
the things eaten by men. 

Sumatra consists virtually of a vast 



of Wallace and others that Sumatra was 
within a comparatively recent period 
connected with Malacca and Borneo, thus 
extending the projection of Asia to the 
sixth parallel of latitude south and east- 
ward almost to the one hundred and 
twentieth meridian from Greenwich. If 
this hypothesis be correct, there might 
be constituted in this way a continuous 
land surface for ethnic distribution as far 
out in one direction as the Philippine 
islands and eastward to the groups lying 
beyond Papua. Moreover, we thus form 



VOLCANO OF BANDA.-Dra 

low plain lying eastward of the volcanic 
Aipeot of thB range which forms the 
S.™5;S."t backbone of the island. It 
to uaimraia. appears that this plain is of 
recent geological formation. Scientists 
are of the opinion that the precipitous 
western parts are gradually wearing 
away under the impact of the sea. This 
is as though the island were revolving 
from east to west on its mountain axis. 
With these considerations, however, we 
are not in this connection greatly con- 
cerned. 

It is of more interest to note the belief 



1 by H. Clcrgcl, aFKt Tuiinink. 

an easy and perhaps all-land route for 
primitive mankind into Australia. For 
Torres strait is likewise narrow and 
shoal. In a word, the landward routes 
of early migration can thus, without 
seriously straining the probabilities of 
the case, be extended far into Polynesia, 
looking even to the western coasts of the 
New World. 

In a land of so great rainfalls and 
multiplied rivers, lying low by the sea, 
inundations must be a common circum- 
stance. Such phenomena we find in the 
greater part of the coast region of East- 
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em Sumatra. The country in question 
innndationa IS an alluvial deposit, 
SSb'SiSr" fertile to a degree, trop- 
of gold. ical, luxuriant, wellnigh 

too productive for the benefit of man. 

Gold is richly distributed in many 
parts of the islaud.- It belongs to the 
volcanic regions, but more abundantly 
in the river beds of the eastern slope. 



tensive, but not of the finest quality. 
The island is, in a word, supplied with 
all the principal gifts of nature under 
climatic conditions of so great easiness 
as to make life a natural process rather 
than a struggle. 

We may next glance at the animals 
and birds. Here, as in all parts of this 
region of the earth's surface, the animal 



FAMILY OF ORANG-OUTANG. 



The great rivers, Indragiri and Jambi, 
are richest in such deposits. From im- 
memorial time the sands of these streams 
and their tributaries have been washed 
by their native races in pursuit of the 
precious metal. Iron, copper, and tin 
are well distributed ; so also deposits of 
sulphur and petroleum. The island is 
also supplied with immense quarries of 
coral, sandstone, and lava rocks. In the 
province of Padang the coal beds are ex- 



life seems to be graded up as if to touch 
the heel of humanity. Eleven species 
of the quadramana have variotioa of ani- 
been classified in Sumatra, t^^^t'^^ 
Here is the native place elephant. 
of that orang-outang which for several 
centuries has attracted tJie interest and 
curiosity of the supreme primate. The 
elephant is native to the thickets and 
woods of the eastern parts. Here he 
grows to great size. His presence 
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would seem to indicate, beyond doubt, 
the former connection of the island 
with the continent. The only alterna- 
tive supposition is that the same species 
of animals has begun to be in different 
parts of the world as so many distinct 
centers. If this were true the analogy 
would doubtless be carried to man. The 
supposition of a land connection is by 
far the more reasonable hypothesis. Of 
the carnivora the tiger is the most for- 
midable. He is of the royal stock, a 
beast dangerous to all rivals and to man. 
In the rivers near the coast the two- 
horned rhinoceros abounds. The hill- 
country has the musk deer, the Malay- 
sian deer, the sun bear, the tapir, and 
that flying lemur which maybe regarded 
as one of the prime curiosities of ani- 
mated nature. 

The heavy tropical woods of the island 
and the river banks are alive with birds 

of beautiful plumage. 

Abnndanoe of . 

birds; torment These include parrots, 

of the insects. -* . _x -j i_ 

pheasants, partridges, her- 
ons, hombills, and an innumerable list of 
other species. To these forms of life 
we may add a multitudinous insect ex- 
istence. Of this there is so great abun- 
dance as to antagonize the comfort of 
man, to impede his social and industrial 
life. There are parts of the island in 
which travel is rendered impracticable 
by clouds of mosquitoes and fleets of 
leeches. The domestic animals include 
horses, goats, buffaloes, and swine. 

We have already commented at suffi- 
cient length upon the nature of the re- 
Contrast of Ma- action of such environment 
^^^xIno^^" as this upon the faculties 
and West. and progfress of mankind. 

The conditions .here present as com- 
pared with those prevailing, let us say, 
in the north of Europe, present a strik- 
ing contrast, and the race occupying the 
island under consideration is in like 



manner contrasted in every feature with 
the strong and rugged peoples of the 
far northwest. But it is necessary to 
make a wide removal before such im- 
pressive contrasts can be discovered. In 
the Malayo-Indian islands the conditions 
of nature are not greatly different from 
those prevalent in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. There is a grading off of 
the physical environment to such a de- 
gfree that at no place may a line be 
drawn on the two sides of which strong 
contrasts are afforded. 

In like manner the race of man is 
graded by imperceptible changes as we 
advance from region to re- oraduai change 
gion of the earth's surface, ^^^^th^' 

This gradation would change of place. 

be uniform and exact but for the migra- 
tory possibilities of the human race. 
Men remove from place to place by ad- 
venture, but can not by any possibility 
transfer their environment. We are, 
therefore, in considering the character 
and limitations of the people of Suma- 
tra, to look rather to ethnic influences 
than to the influences of the material 
world as the explanation of those differ- 
ences which exist between them and 
the other peoples of Southeastern Asia. 

From a social point of view the Ma- 
lays of Sumatra are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from their neighbors of Ma- 
lacca. The same usages similar traits 

prevail-the same types gSLaSS^d 
of domestic life. Here ^ffa ift fi < ^ « TiB . 

'again we find a more and a less enlight- 
ened element of population. The first 
has been for five or six centuries under 
the dominion of Mohammedanism, 
while the other corresponding to the 
Orang Benua of Malacca represents the 
old uncultured paggnism of the island. 

Among the latter folk the ancient 
usages prevail. In the primitive condi- 
tion there was, no doubt, merely mis- 
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cellaneous union of the sexes. After tliat 

polyandry succeeded, presenting much 

_ . , the same form of marriae-e 

ErolDtloii of tlw ^' 

domoBtio ii>ni< as we see at the present 

"°"* time among the majority of 

the North American Indian races. With 
the- organization of the clan the sexual 
union became limited to a degree by the 
transference of family descent from the 
female to the male line. Mohammedan- 
ism brought in polygamy, and this is 
the prevailing form among the upper 
classes ; that is, the Islamite part of the 
Sumatrans. 

It is not needed that we should elabo- 
rate a description of the family and do- 
mestic life of this people. Their advance 



as an intermediate variety between the 
Black and Brown divisions of mankind. 
The Batak language also presents evi- 
dences of unexpected affinities. There 
are in it hints of Sanskrit, as also other 
elements which seem to ally it with the 
Javanese tongue. 

The langu^e of the prevailing race 
in Sumatra is almost identical with Ma- 
laccan. It has the same dis- psaniiuiUM of 
syllabic character as the ^^X, 
speech just named; the <»««»p««!ii. 
same grammarless and inflectionless 
peculiarities. It prevails around the 
coast, while in the interior and moun- 
tainous districts it degenerates into dia- 
lectical forms or approaches the Batak or 



in the social evolution has not gone 
Low •ooiai «». beyond those intermedi- 
SSr'tJXX ate conditions which di- 
nicTeuuons. yidc the civiUzed from 
the uncivilized races of mankind. In 
some parts of the island the people are 
stilt in a condition of savagery. The 
aboriginal nation, known as the Bataks, 
is of this kind. The territories of this peo- 
ple lie in the central mountain region to 
the north. Here they seem to have con- 
centrated themselves, as if on a reserva- 
tion, much as our Indian races have 
withdrawn before stronger peoples. 

It is evident that the Bataks belong to 
an older and quite distinct ethnic stock. 
Their differences from the Malay type 
are well marked. They might almost, 
judging from complexion, be classified 



other pagan tongues. Two dialects are 
recognized in what we may call classical 
Malayan. The first of these is the Ma- 
lacca tongue, and the other the Padang. 
There is also a literary langu^e which 
seems to be selected somewhat in its vo- 
cabulary and idioms from the two forms 
of speech just referred to. 

The reader is perhaps already ac- 
quainted with that peculiarity of l\ira- 
nian speech and custom which assigns, 
as if by prescriptive right, certain parts 
of the language to a certain class of so- 
ciety. It is not unusual among our 
North American Indians to find the 
brave and his squaw using a double vo- 
cabulary. The man does not employ 
squaw words, though he understands 
them ; the squaw does not use the 
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brave language, though she knows it 
as well as her own. It is as if each 
had a speech sacred to himself, but 
made up out of the parts of a common 
language. 

Among the Malays this usage strongly 
prevails. Each caste has its own pre- 
scribed modes of speech. The court has 
its own language, and the literati have 
theirs. The merchants and traders un- 
derstand both, but do not speak either, 
and the common people have still another 
section of the language which they em- 
ploy, but which the upper classes use but 
little or not at all. This linguistic dispo- 
sition arises, no doubt, from that pride, 
suspicion, and seclusive spirit which are 
among the marked characteristics of the 
race. 

Already before the coming of the Mo- 
hammedan missionaries there was in 
^^ • Sumatra a native poetry. 

The native poe- * -^ 

try; Islam intro- The Mohammedaus found 

in the Malays a people of 
imagination suitable for the reception 
of the mysteries of Islam. There was 
also that silence, that self -centered dispo- 
sition, which were favorable to the reli- 
gion of the Prophet. The new faith 
brought a new culture. Theology was 
introduced together with jurisprudence 
and the beginnings of history. At the 
same time the poetical literature of India 
was heard in Malay translations ; inso- 
much that, dating from the thirteenth 
century, we find a considerable literary 
culture among the upper classes of the 
people. 

The study of the Malaysian languages 
was one of the principal reasons for the 
study of Malay new classification of the 
S^ltTbuffoV'of races of mankind. Until 
mankind. within the memory of men 

it was assumed, rather than established 
by investigation, that the Malay forms of 
speech were derived from some Indie 



original. This genesis would assign to 
the languages under review a descent 
from the common Aryan, or Indo-Euro- 
pean, family. The geographical sit- 
uation was such as to encourage this 
belief. 

With the development of modem San- 
skrit scholarship, however, it was discov- 
ered that the Malay vocab- _ 

Turanian afflxii- 

ulary and grammar could ties and featnros 
by no reasonable hypoth- ®^*^«^«»«'**««- 

esis be derived from any Hindu orig^al. 
On the contrary, it was found that the 
Malay proper and the wider group ol 
languages known as Malayo-Polynesian 
are all in affinity with that vague but 
still strongly differentiated t3rpe of speech 
called Turanian. Of these languages — 
of the character of their vocabulary, 
idiom, gjid method of expressing 
thought — we have already said suffi- 
cient in connection with the history of 
other peoples. 

The government of Sumatra is in a cha- 
otic condition. Formerly the Malay em- 
pire was well established, vicissitudes of 
In the seventh century there JJ^^fSI^ie 
appears to have been a Hin- conquest, 
du invasion of the country, the traces of 
which are still plainly discoverable, not 
only in the ruins of temples and palaces 
which were besieged and sacked, but 
also in the people themselves. The 
Mohammedan conquest of the thirteenth 
century was a conquest of mind and 
creed rather than a subjugation of gov- 
ernments and nations. The conquest by 
sword and fire which marked the career 
of the Islamite armies in Western Asia 
was stayed at the borders of the eastern 
seas ; but the missionaries of the Prophet 
went still further to the island-kingdoms 
of the far East. 

With the beginning of the present 
century the ascendency of the Dutch be- 
came pronounced in the island. The 
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first visitation of this adventurous people 
dates back to the closing years of the 
Dntcb maoeikd- sixteenth century. By the 
SJS^dS^*^ middle of the seventeenth 
po*M*«ad. they had planted them- 

selves firmly in the island and established 
several factories. From that time it has 
been the policy of the Dutch colonies in 



1 87 1 the claims of the former have been 
yielded. 

It is, however, with the native Malay 
states that we are most concerned. 
These have monarchical or 



, . , ,„. SnbOTdln&tion 

kmgly governments. They of 
are subordinate to the 



ethnio fbmtores. 



six Dutch administrative tesidences, and 



K DUTCH RESIDENCY. 



the island to extend their authority over 
the native race, and to annex as much as 
possible of the territory. At the present 
time the Dutch provincial governments 
are predominant around the coasts, and 
have for their subjects the better part of 
the Sumatran population. For about a 
century Great Britain was disposed to 
■compete with the Netherlands for the 
dominion of Sumatra, but since the year 



have thus lost to a. great extent their 
native methods and functions. 

The race character of the Malays is 
strongly marked, and is nowhere seen 
in'better development than among the 
native races of Sumatra. The average 
stature is from four and a half to five 
feet. The length and the breadth of 
the skull are almost equal. The cheeks 
are high and prominent. The jaw is 
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nnasaally broad, and the nose Sat. The 
nostrils are large and open. The ex- 
pression of the eyes is medium, between 
the Aryan and Mongolian type. That 
feature has the blackness but not the 
brilliancy of the Chinese and other Asi- 
atic Mongoloids. The hue of the skin 
is a brownish copper color, tending~to. 
yellow. The hair is a dead black, 
coarse, and straight. These features 
are as they appear in men. The wom- 
en are lower in stature and tighter com- 
plexioned. The form of the body is 
not agreeable, and would, for its want of 
symmetry, be avoided in art. 

More important than these bodily fea- 
tures are the mental traits and ensemble 

of the Malayan character. 

The Malays are perhaps 

the most taciturn and re- 
served of human kind. They resent 
the approach and intimacy of any and 
all. The manner is distant and suspi- 
cious and formal — according to social 
custom. The ceremonial of intercourse 
is rigid. Coupled with this is an un- 
doubted element of barbarism and re- 
venge. The disposition is bloodthirsty. 
Here for the first time in our excursion 
among the races we meet the atrocity of 
cannibalism ; this, too, under the equator, 
where nature the year around yields all 
manner of abundance. 

Among the politer Sumatrans, how- 
ever, who have accepted Mohammedan- 
ism, the usage of man-eating is extinct ; 

but the Bataks and other 



K«dU1 tTSlta 



only cannibals, but have 
a regular ceremonial for the killing and 
preparation and eating of human beings ! 
Strange that literature, imagination,' and 
even the rudiments of art should coexist 
in a race of men capable of practicing 
so gross and horrible a barbarity as can- 
nibalism I 



The Malays are not wanting in intel- 
lectual power. The faculties of observa- 
tion are keen, and the abil- „ 
ity to learn creditable to «arr»aoii»nd 
the race. They are, how- iiy<»P»o 7« 
ever, a people not averse to innovation 
and to progress. Since the establishment 
of intercourse with the European nations 
many sentiments, usages, and habits 
peculiar to the Western peoples have 
been adopted or imitated by the Malays. 



They are capable of strenuous exertion. 
We have already remarked their capac- 
ity and fearlessness as sailors. 

Cruelty and disregard of human life 
are the chief vices of the race, and fur- 
nish the motives of all crime. The in- 
difference to life and the _ 

Baign of omalty 

means of its preservation Mid *ia«; pint, 
begins wfth infanticide and 
ends with the neglect and starvation of 
the aged. The sick and the crippled 
are frequently left to perish. Coropunc- 
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tion of conscience seems to be a moral 
fact with which the soul of the Malay is 
unacquainted ; he follows the law of de- 
sire and passion merely. 

Mingled with all this are the social 
vices of prostitution and indifference to 
the laws of love. The predominating 
passion is the desire of gain, and in the 
pursuit of this all crimes, subterfuges, 
and frauds are regarded as merely 
means unto an end. Under this im- 
pulse the robber character of the race 
has been developed. Piracy is regarded 
by the Malays as not only an honorable 
but a highly virtuous and heroic man- 
ner of life. The returning pirate is 
welcomed as if he had been abroad on 
an exploit of chivalry, succoring the 



weak, rescuing the unfortunate, and la- 
boring for the advantage of the public ! 

Such an atrocious character would be 
more consistent among poltroons and 
cowards than among a peo- 
pie of courage and aggres- of conraa««iui 
sion. The Malay character ° *'' 
by the possession of these qualities is 
rendered still more dangerous. The 
possession of religious emotions, easily 
inflamed by zeal and bigotry, also con- 
tributes to the formation of one of the 
worst typical characters to be found 
among the existing races of men — a 
character for which the principal apol- 
ogy is that its vices have been greatly 
colored and exaggerated in Western 
tradition and fiction. 



CHAPTER CXXXVII.— The JAVANESE. 



E are now well ad- 
vanced on our excur- 
sion into Malayo-Poly- 
nesia. We have al- 
ready remarked the 
hydrographical prox- 
imity of the countries 
under consideration. The nearness and 
similar character of the islands of this 
great archipelago furnish the presump- 
tion of a likeness and continuity of race. 
The name of Malay empire might al- 
most be applied to the whole region be- 
fore us, which appears as if it were the 
remaining highlands of a submerged 
continent formerly continuous and oc- 
cupied by a single race. 

Arriving at Java, we reach the cen- 
ter, the most important, the 
Java the center . . ' 

ofutUaysmpiTs; most mteresting portion of 
itB population. ^j^.g ^^^^ maritime domin- 
ion. The island may well excite not 
only the curiosity, but the profound 



interest of all who would acquaint them- 
selves with the distribution and charac- 
ter of the human race. This interest is 
emphasized by the fact that this country, 
though surpassed in geographical area 
by Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea, and 
Celebes, has a greater population than 
all of them together 1 The inhabitants 
of Java are indeed so compact as to pre- 
sent a density hardly equaled by the 
most populous countries of Europe, In 
the second place, the great natural 
beauty of the island, the salubrity of the 
climate, the variety of products, and its 
position as the ethnic center of the Ma- 
layan race all contribute to heighten the 
interest of the inquiry and to multiply 
the elements of instruction therein. 

Java may not be included among the 
greater islands of the world. The total 
area hardly reaches fifty thousand square 
miles. This is said of the island proper. 
55everal other surrounding points, par- 
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dcularly the island of Madura, lift them- 
selves as if to be associated with the 
principal member of the 
land and ths «•• group. The stratts which 
»ocu.wd group, separate these are in some 
cases so narrow as to be almost fordable. 
The total area of the group is between 
fifty and sixty thousand square miles. 



origin, and was aforetime almost a con* 
tinuous blaze of craters. There are still 
fully twenty of the summits which con- 
tinue to smoke and at times vomit from 
the energy of the internal fires. The 
range sinks at intervals to no more than 
fifteen hundred feet above the level, and 
then falls away into hill-country, wood- 



VI£W IN JAVA.— SHowiHa LicwTitousa or Eatt Poiirr 



As for the general structure of Java, 

we have the same formation which we 

have already noted in Su- 
Qaologtcal fbna- n\ • 

•uon; ToKtanio matra. There is a central 
mountain range lying 
rather to the south, ranging almost from 
east to west (for such is the direction of 
the island), and rising to a height of 
more than twelve thousand feet above 
the sea. This chain is volcanic in its 



land, and plain sloping to the level of 
the sea. 

The situation of Java is wholly tropi- 
cal. The extreme southernmost shore 
of the island lies under Tropical em- 
the parallel of %' 46' S. S^tSSS; 
The oceanic surroundings, "OMonB. 
however, the emplacement in the path of 
the southeast trade wind, and the great 
elevation of many parts tend to modify 
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and vary not only the heat, but all the 
climatic conditions. The temperature 
rises on the coast to about ninety-six de- 
grees F. On the mountains a minimum 
has. been observed of ■sixty-six degrees. 
The variation, therefore, is considerably 
greater than in Sumatra and the Malay 
peninsula — a circumstance favorable to 
the development of human life and the in- 
stitutions by which it is made agreeable. 
There are two seasons in this region, a 
rainy and a dry. The difference be- 
tween the two is well marked on the 



Aridity is a thing unknown in any part 
of the island. The traveler, in becom- 
ing acclimated, suffers little except from 
the long-continued high temperature. 
If the night or some particular season 
should bring a temperature of forty or 
fifty degrees, the climate might be re- 
garded as one of the most favorable in 
the world — bating always the strong ef- 
fects produced in the human constitution 
by the reactions of frost and snow. 

In vegetable production Java is, with- 
out doubt, one of the richest countries in 



VIEW OF KRAKATAU FROM SOUTHEAST.-Dra 

the world 



northern and eastern mountain slopes. 
Particularly does the vicissitude appear 
in the eastern part of the island. In 
the western part the change" imder the 
turn of the trade wind is less marked. 

Out of the nature of the case the cli- 
matic condition is one of great humidity 
Humidity and . and tropical heat. In the 
S^p^vSSSg coast regions as many as 
conditions. t^o hundred and twenty 
days' of the year have been marked as 
rainy. In the hill-country and mountain 
districts, for as much as one half of the 
time, there is rainfall or humid weather. 



The appearance of the island 
is that of universal and continuous fer- 
tility. The vicissitude of 
temperature is not sufficient abu 
to occasion a fall of the '*«**•"<»»• 
leaves or to mar the universal green- 
ness of the landscape. Nature appropri- 
ates for vegetation every spare spot of 
earth, and the houses and towns are 
embowered from view by multitudinous 
leafage and blossoming, suggestive of 
those poetical dreams of paradise where- 
with the poets and seers of antiquity 
were wont to solace their imaginations. 
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The coasts of Java, like those of Su- 
matra and the Malay peninsula, are lined 
with thickets of mangrove. Palm trees 

and lotus abound ; bamboos 

Various growths 

4uid products of and tall and silvery grasses, 

th6 island. <« ' .t A 

unknown in the temper- 
ate zone, rise and flash on the vision. 
On the higher levels the heavy forests of 
rich and valuable woods prevail. The 
great product of the island, particularly 
in the coast districts, is rice. Java is 
the rice garden of the world. It were 
vain to approximate the rate of yield or 
the excellence of the grain. In the al- 
luvial parts of the island are stigar planta- 
tions, orchards of cocoanuts, cinnamon 
groves, and fields of cotton. To this, in 
the upper region, must be added Indian 
<:orn and other cereals peculiar to more 
temperate zones. In fact, the yield of 
the soil is so abundant and varied as to 
surpass the reasonable wants of men. 
The coffee plantations and tobacco farms 
are of themselves almost sufficient to 
support an empire. 

We may pause in this connection to 
note the natural development of the 
The Javanese Javanese race. The island 
ofaV^Vr'de- ^^ essentially agricultural, 
veiopment. If the doctrine of laisses 

/aire be good for anything among the 
nations, then that principle should be 
liere exemplified. The Javanese race has 
followed the natural lines of evolution. 
They are agriculturists par excellence. 
The great mass of the people support 
themselves, flourish, and we may say are 
happy by the products of the soil. The 
arts of cultivation, moreover, have fol- 
lowed the suggestions of nature. Of all 
the Asiatics, only the Chinese and Jap- 
anese have succeeded as well as the 
native races of Java in developing ag^- 
•culture as the great fundamental in- 
dustry of the island. 

Out of the nature of the case there is 



here a vast and profitable overproduc- 
tion. By this is not meant overproduc- 
tion in the sense invented ^ 

Overproduction 

by the manipulators and f al- entices foreign 

• /» e • • T^ traders. 

sifiers of economics in Eu- 
rope and America, but simply the 
production of a vast overplus for the 
supply of the wants of others. Out of 
this would arise the suggestion of com- 
merce as the second great pursuit of the 
people. It is precisely here that foreign 
influence has come in to appropriate the 
advantages which would otherwise accrue 
to the native race. 

Java is a dependency of Holland. It 
might well be called Great Holland, for 
its area is four times great- Great Holland 
er than that little Holland Sklufeof ' *^" 
bordering the North sea. J*^*- 
We can easily perceive in the relations 
of the two peoples the same facts which 
have been so many times illustrated in 
the far-reaching policy of Great Britain, 
whereby she maintains her commercial, 
and if her commercial, then her political, 
ascendency among the nations. 

If we glance for a moment at the ani- 
mal life of Java we shall be impressed, 
first of all, with its general likeness to 
that of Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca, and 
the southeastemmost parts of Asia. 
True, there is a differentiation by spe- 
cific departures of the animals of Java 
from those of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula ; but the difference is not so g^reat 
as to be defined as generic. A few spe- 
cies of Javanese mammals are peculiar 
to the island, and not a few belonging 
to the continent are wanting; but on 
the whrte there is continuity and iden- 
tity. Here the two-homed rhinoceros 
of Sumatra is not found, but the one- 
homed species of Cambodia is abundant. 
The royal tiger holds his place in the 
woods and mountainous regions, and is 
reckoned the most formidable of beasts. 
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The higher primates are plentiful. The 
flying lemur is found here as in Suma- 
tra. The rodent animals abound, and, 
indeed, the abundance and variety of 
aninaal life correspond everywhere to the 
richness and diversity of vegetation. A 
hundred and seventy species of Java- 
nese birds have been enumerated. Many 



also fecund in venomous reptiles and in- 
sects. It would appear that the same 
force in nature which is ca- AJi»io87t»- 

tweeu qoalitlea 

pable of putting the concen- inpi«nt>aiid 
trated heat into cayenne tuoi, 
pepper asserts itself in the fangs and 
stings of cobras, mosquitoes, and hornets. 
The concurrent presence of these two 
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of these are marked by the most brilliant 
plumage. Many are edible. Many oth- 
ers, such as falcons, owls, and crows, are 
birds of prey. 

It is, if we mistake not, one of the 
peculiar analogies of the natural world 
that the same region in which spices, 
fragrant barks and seeds of plants, pun- 
gent herbs, and the like, are produced, is 
M— Vol. 3-47 



classes of facts in different parts of the 
world is too regular and constant to be 
accepted as an accidental circumstance 
in the administration of nature. In Java 
there are more than twenty species of 
venomous reptiles, dangerously coiled 
about the roots of cinnamon trees or 
hidden in spice thickets — fatal to man 
and beast. 
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It were not far from correct to regard 
Java as one of the best of all localities 
from which to study the peculiarities of 
the Turanian languages. The speech of 
the natives of the island is known as Java- 
nese. There is also another native tongue 
The three Ian- called Sundanese, spoken 
^Sdp to*^*^' by the people of the district 
Malay. of the Preanger Regencies 

and in the island of Bantam. There is 
also a third speech called Madurese, 
which is the tongue of Madura. These 
three constitute a gfroup which we may 
regard as a single tongue with dialectical 
differences. Javanese itself is based on 
the same radical with Malay. The two 
are separated by a departure not wider 
than that which divides Dutch from 
English. 

We have already noted the Turanian 
peculiarity of using different forms of 
•^ , , speech for diflFerent social 

Prevalence of , /v- • -• ^ 

oaste-fonns of and official castes. Traces 
«peec . ^£ g^^j^ usage may be found 

in all languages. '* I will thee thee and 
thou thee, thou villain," said one English 
bigot to another, in contempt for a cer- 
tain form of address. The distinctions 
of German and French for the family 
speech, the language of familiarity, and 
the language of dignity and reserve are 
well understood. Perhaps such pecul- 
iarities are the slight remaining traces of 
an aboriginal and barbaric method which 
has prevailed among all races at certain 
stages of development. 

In no other tongue are caste forms of 
speech more clearly marked than in 
Javanese. First of all, there is what is 

known as the basa kraton, 

Basakratonf 

basa kavi, basa or language of the court, 
madja, etc. q^ ^^^^ ^^^ vocabulary and 

idiom are understood even by the common 
people, but the court phrases, forms of 
address, and, to a large degree, the vo- 
cabulary are forbidden to others than 



members of the court. The kraton is a 
sort of linguistic plum which may not be 
tasted by other than noble and official 
palates near the throne. After this there 
is the basa kavi^ or kawi^ or literary lan- 
guage, reserved for the poets and schol- 
ars. Next comes the basa madja^ or 
middle speech, belonging to the upper 
classes of society, but spoken freely as a 
sort of lingua franca among equals. 
Next follows the basa noko^ or speech of 
command, used by the superiors in ad- 
dressing inferiors. Finally, there is the 
basa kratna^ or humble speech, used by 
the lower class in addressing those above 
them. In short, there is a lingfuistic 
stratification corresponding to the social 
castes and official orders of the people. 

All these forms of speech are parts of 
a common language. The peculiarity 
is that the several parts, though under- 

stood by many or all the Practical results 

people, are reserved for re- ^^^^Te^^' 
spective classes who have a o^ Java- 
prescriptive right to use tbem. It thus 
happens that intercourse involves the 
knowledge of what we may call two lan- 
guages. For if the interlocutors be of 
different ranks they do not use the same 
vocabulary in expressing the same ideas.. 

These peculiarities appear in Sunda* 
nese and Madurese the same as in the 
language of the mother island. The 
alphabet of Javanese consists of twenty 
consonantal characters. To these are 
added six vowels. But the latter hold 
a subordinate place, and maybe omitted 
in writing. The intercourse of the na* 
tives, particularly with the Hindus and 
Arabs, has added certain additional 
characters and marks which have been 
found necessary or convenient in the. 
spelling of foreign words. In this par- 
ticular the influence of the Mohammed€in. 
learning is plainly discoverable. 

Of grammatical properties the Jav» 
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nese, properly speaking, has none ; that 
is, such properties are not expressed ex- 
Absence of cept within narrow limits, 
ISr^Vand' by inflectional changes, 
tense of verbs. Gender and number are in- 
dicated by the affixing of pronominal 
adjectives to nouns, as if we should say 
horse-she to signify a mare, or pheasant- 
he to signify a cock. In the matter of 
case there is a symptom of inflection de- 
noting the possessive. For the rest, the 
language is grammarless. Verbal action 
for the present is made into past tense 
by prefixing some word signifying past 
or done, or already. A like device in- 
dicates the future. 

As a rule, the parts of speech are in- 
terchangeable in office ; noun for adjec- 
Speciflc inten- tive ; adjective for verb. 

defio"nofTth> But this law doCS IlOt hold 

language. with such universality as in 

the case of the languages of Indo-China 
and China Proper. Looking carefully 
at the Javanese vocabulary, we find the 
same specific intensity and generic de- 
ficiency which we have noticed in other 
Turanian languages. Each kind of 
tree, each variety of bird and reptile, 
each kin(\ of metal and animal has its 
own specific word, and sometimes more 
than one word to denote it, while for the 
ideas of tree, bird, reptile, metal, animal, 
etc. , there are no words at all. The power 
of abstraction in the Turanian mind 
seems to have been paralyzed at the 
stage of intermediate development. As 
a rule, the languages of this family of 
mankind are wanting in generic terms. 

Javanese is not poor in literary pro- 
duction. The native mind has been 

directed into two chan- 

Literary evolu- 
tion In Javanese; nels; the first vernacular, 

^ ® * ^* and the other foreign. The 

subject-matter of the literary product of 

the race has been derived in part from 

the home resources of the island and in 



part from imported materials. We have 
noted above the facility of the Malays 
in adopting and imitating the works of 
other peoples. This is true in their lit- 
erature as well as in their invention 
and practical arts. The language has 
clearly a large literary capacity. This 
is shown first in the production of what 
is known in native speech as babads^ or 
histories. These have the form of 
chronicles, and rarely if ever rise to the 
level of historical generalization and de- 
duction. 

Next to their chronicles the Javanese 
authors have shown their strength in 
the composition of dramas. 

Dramatical pro* 

Such productions have ductionsand 
little of the variety and 
philosophical depth exhibited in the 
dramatical literature of Europe. The 
Javanese plays are intended to please 
rather than instruct — to amuse the 
auditors with facetiousness and gro- 
tesque situations. We shall find these 
features of literary art recurring 
throughout all the countries of Eastern 
Asia. To the plays we must add the 
fables which have something of the 
spirit of the like productions in San- 
skrit and Greek. 

Religiously, the thought of the race 
was turned first to Buddhism as a faith 
and philosophy. Many of 

the oldest l>Ooks in Java- Buddhism and 

nese are on such subjects. ^^ ©ttera. 

There are also treatises on astronomy 
and such mythical branches of pseudo 
learning as alchemy. The readiness of 
the race to borrow from abroad may be 
noted in the material of nearly all the 
plays as well as the religious and philo- 
sophical books. The Mohammedan 
epoch brought with it the usual mass of 
philosophical and mythical opinions. 
Javanese learning opened to receive all 
this; and romances, homilies, stories 
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like those of the Arabian Nights and 
many other Perso- Arabic forms of com- 
position, were attempted. 

From language and literature we pass 

on to consider the industrial and fine arts. 

^ ^, First, let us note the un- 

Growth of Jav- 
anese race in the usual progress of the popu- 

present century, j^^j^j^ ^g sUCh. Few States 

of Europe have shown in this respect a 
larger and steadier growth. Estimates 
are in existence showing the population 
of the island in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century to have been but 
little more than two million. The esti- 
mate for 1815 showed an aggregate of 
more than four and a half million. By 
the middle of the century the total had 
reached about ten million. At the pres- 
ent time the Javanese, including the 
Madures, hardly number fewer than 
twenty million souls. This increase 
points unmistakably to an industrial 
habit and a form of life favorable for the 
maintenance of population and the de- 
velopment of the civilized estate. 

In the mechanic arts proper the Java- 
nese are superior to all other peoples of 
Javanese snpe- Malay extraction. Labor 
MaL'^'inm; in the shops and factories 
the creese. and fields of the island has 

been almost as much diflferentiated as in 
the countries of Europe, excepting only 
those of the first rank. In our note of 
these industries — ^bearing always in mind 
that the great fundamental pursuit of 
the islanders is ag^culture — ^we may re- 
mark, first of all, the skill of the Java- 
nese smiths and metal workers. The 
fabrication of weapons absorbs a large 
amount of skilled labor. The Javanese 
short sword, with its wavy blade, called 
the creese, or kris, has been remarked 
among all peoples where the Malays have 
journeyed; for all men and youth of 
the race are expected to wear one or 
more of these dangerous weapons. The 



making of such blades is an art requiring 
the highest skill. The swords of Da- 
mascus are hardly of superior workman- 
ship with respect to either the quality of 
the metal or the beauty of the engraving. 
The goldsmiths and coppersmiths of 
the Javanese cities produce much elegant 
work. It is all character- ^ 

. ^ Skill in precious 

ized by the quaintness of metal work; the 
pattern and curious work- p^*^'*®*' 
manship of the East. Another branch 
of art in metal is the making of musical 
instruments of silver and brass. These 
are of fine quality, comparing favorably 
with like artisanship from European or 
American factories. Pottery is produced 
in abundance, but is not of the finest 
quality. The Javanese wares are like 
those of India in finish and analogous 
to the same in design, but are inferior 
to the elegant work of the Chinese. 

Of those arts that lie near to the 
people, the most important are the spin- 
ning. weaving, and dyeing ^,^^ 
of fabrics. Such pursuits and coioHns of 

« • fabrics. 

are always common in a 
country of great agricultural produc- 
tiveness, and more particularly in such 
as produce cotton and silk. We do not 
here speak of the manufacture of fabrics 
in great factories for exportation to 
foreign lands, but of the private and 
local making of such stuffs for domestic 
uses. Nor is there any form of indus- 
trial life more beautiful, more promotive 
of a healthful, physical, mental, and social 
constitution than the practice of those 
time-hallowed handicrafts by which the 
immediate wants of the human body are 
supplied. 

The Javenese are peculiarly fond of 
variegated colors. The art of dyeing is 
developed to a degree of much excel- 
lence. The colors of fabrics are pro- 
duced in the first place by using threads 
of different dyes in the European man- 
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ner. These are skillfully woven so as 
to produce not only stripes and reg^ular 
figures, but also birds and beasts and 
flowers. Another method, not practiced 
in the West, is the covering of the web 
to be parti-colored with a ground of wax, 
leaving exposed only such figures as are 
to receive the dye. The cloth thus pre- 
pared is dipped and colored. The wax 
being removed the design appears in 
colors, leaving the remainder of the fab- 
ric as it was. The preparation of such 



held in an entirely different estima- 
tion from those supplying the com- 
mon wants of man. The Javanese may 
be regarded as among the greatest build- 
ers of the East. As early as the first 
contact of Europeans with the island the 
art of shipbuilding was practiced in a 
manner to surprise the adventurers from 
the West. 

Of the public architecture the island 
presents an abundance. This, too, is of 
as high a character as almost anything 



JAVANESE HOUSE IN SUBURBS 

goods is tedious, for each color must be. 
laid on by a separate process. The cost 
of the completed web is so great as to 
put it beyond the reach of any but the 
noble and the wealthy. 

If we advance to architecture, we find 
what is common throughout Southeast- 
ern Asia and the archipelago, namely, a 

peculiar Hcfhtness and 
Character of the '^ , ° 

private building unsubstantiality about the 
of the JaTanese. <_ -... ,im. 

common buildings. 1 he 

homes of the people are so built, and at 
the same time a permanence, durabil- 
ity, and greatness have been attained 
in the public edifices, which seem to be 



OF BATAVIA.— Dnwa by Dc Moliu. 

found in the Orient or in the world. It 
is clear that in the building 

, , , , Haginjflaenoe of 

of palaces, temples, and the greater 

. i T- i architeotoTA. 

mosques the Javanese have 
excelled, even from an unknown an- 
tiquity. The country abounds in ruins 
of a kind that attest unmistakably the 
architectural skill of prehistoric build- 
ers. Throughout the central and eastern 
parts of Java, and even as far west as Ban- 
tam, the remains of such works are scat- 
tered ; but in the Sunda lands they seem 
to be absent. 

We have not here the space to con- 
sider these antiquities in extenso, but 
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must content ourselves with the notice of 
one of the most famous, that of Boro- 
_ . . _ bodo, or, in the newer spell- 

Tsmpla of Bbt»- . ' 

Badat ; featuTM ing, Bara-Budur, It were 

of tha ■traotar«. ^ t c i < 

not far from correct to 
say that this is the most interesting and 
astonishing relic of human workman- 
ship in the whole world. The structure 
has been in ruins since it became known 
to Europeans. It lies on the right bank 
of the river Pragal, one of the southern 
streams of the island. The site is that 



The first terrace above the primary was 
three hundred and sixty-five feet on 
each side. It seems that the whole 
building, which began from the bottom 
with the peculiar, massive, and elegant 
architecture of the period, was a unit in 
plan and structure, rising as if it were a 
single edifice to the summit, where it 
was crowned with a dome, or cupola, 
fifty-two feet in diameter. This master 
dome surmounted and dominated many 
others less pretentious round about. 



S UK BARA-UUOUK. 



of a hill lifted by nature about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the surround- 
ing plain. The formation is volcanic. 
The rocks which were used by the 
workmen were largely of this origin. 

The general design of the architects 
was to use the hiU as a sort of ground 
plan for the whole structure. The ele- 
vation was first cut into a square terrace, 
measuring four hundred and ninety- 
seven feet on each side. From this outer 
inclosure the structure arose, terrace 
after terrace, to the summit. The 
square design was preserved throughout. 



The structure within was supplied with 
innumerable niches. One circuit of the 
wall contained of these more than a htm> 
dred, in each of which was set an image 
of Buddha. The lotus throne, cut from 
single blocks on which such efiigies 
were mounted, are still in place. 

Space forbids an elaborate description 
of this wonderful ruin. Suffice it to say 
that according to the judgment of Wal- 
lace and other competent antiquarians, 
not all the labor and art bestowed in the 
construction of the pyramids of Gizeh 
could equal the prodigious expenditure 
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of human genius and skill in the erec- 
tion of this great Hindu-Brahmanical 
temple of Bara-Budur. 

Other ruins also of almost equal vast- 
ness are found in the island. Among 

the principal of these are 

Rains of Brani« *- . i. , 

banam and of the remams of the temple 

at Brambanam. Here the 
ground plan shows five concentric par- 
allelograms, the outer one of which is a 
quadrangle, measuring five hundred and 
ten by five hundred and forty feet. This 
also rises by a succession of terraces, 
crowned in the center with what seems 
to have been the real shrine of the deity. 
Around this, in the case of the temple of 
Brambanam, grouped within the outer 
parallelogram, have been discovered the 
remains, or ground plans, of no fewer 
than two hundred and ninety-six smaller 
temples ! No such mass of structure ex- 
ists, if we mistake not, anywhere else on 
the surface of our globe. 

On the mountains of Gunong-Pra an- 
other ruin of like kind exists. This also 
is quadrangular. From the outer square 
fully a thousand steps reach up to the 
central cupola. In many places through- 
out the island the outlines or relics of 
similar structures are found. They bear 
upon them the marks of a science and 
architectural ability equal to the greatest 
displayed by mankind. AU such struc- 
tures are laid in their ground plans with 
scientific exactitude to the four quarters 
of the compass — agreeing in this partic- 
ular with the Egyptian pyramids. 

As to the epoch at which these mag- 
nificent temples were erected, no certain- 
ty has been reached. They appear, 

judfifinc: by their character 

Uncertainty of "^ , f . ^ , 

the epoch of and the remams found 
jrea u ng. t:herein, to have belonged 

to a period of religious compromise be- 
tween Buddhism and an older Brahman- 
ical faith. In general, the architecture 



has a Hindu caste, and it has been the 
wont of antiquarian inquiry to refer the 
Javanese temples to an Indian origin; 
that is, to assert that the skill requisite 
to their structure and the thought and 
energy displayed therein were probably 
derived from Hindustan at a period at 
least as remote as the beginning of the 
common era. 

Undoubtedly many traces of similarity 
in design and structure may be found 
between the Javanese ruins 

•^ Question of pri* 

and the corresponding re- ority between 

T J* T) J. • 'i. Java and India, 

mains m India. But is it 
not possible that such likeness is delusive 
in the deduction of the derivation of the 
former from the latter? In making such 
deduction are we not, probably, repeat- 
ing the common error of mankind in 
dealing with concomitant phenomena; 
namely, the reference of the one to the 
other as an original ? Time and again 
the learning of modem times has had to 
correct itself in this particular. Things 
alike do not imply, of necessity, or even 
probability, the derivation of the one 
from the other. The significance is 
rather that of the deduction of both from 
some common source. In the case before 
us, why should we not as well declare the 
architectural splendor of India to have 
been a derivative from an older culture 
found among the Javanese? For our- 
selves we do not presume to decide a 
question thus obscured and hidden among 
the mysteries that cloud the early move- 
ments and developments of the human 
race. 

The remains of the Javanese temples 
are by no means unadorned with aesthetic 
skill. On the other hand. Artistic adom- 
they exhibit in almost °«^«5,»p^«^ 
every part a respectable or cities oi Java, 
even high development of artistic abil- 
ity. The halls and fagades are embel- 
lished with sculptures that would da 
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credit to the classical age of any coun- I stonemasons who tumble and break: the 
try. Sad it is to note, however, that classical marbles of the Acropolis or con- 
here, as in Greece, the art skill of the I vert the ruins of Parnassus into a cow- 

house over the oracle 
of Delphi ! 

It is not needed that 
we should systematic- 
ally present the arti- 
sanshipand technology 
of the Javanese since 
it corresponds so nearly 
and generally with the 
typical work of the Ma- 
lay race. The antiqui- 
ties of the island pre- 
sent not only the ruins 
of great building, but 
also a great variety of 
inscriptions done on 
stone and copper. It 
is not impossible that in 
such works, were they 
well deciphered and re- 
dacted into the lan- 
guages of the West, 
there might be found 
hidden a lore and his- 
tory modifying many of 
our views respecting the 
early races of men and 
the elementary condi- 
tions of civilization. 
Such work has indeed 
been attempted, but has 
not thus far been suc- 
c e s s f u 1 . Collections, 
however, have been 
made and preserved 
upon which the schol- 
arship of the future 
will doubtless be expended. 

Java is a dependency of Holland. 
Of the governmental condition of the is- 
land we know but little down to the time 
of the Hindu conquest of the country, 
in the eleventh century. The reader 



ancient race has fallen away until at the 
present time Javanese architecture is 
hardly deserving of the name. The 
modern builders compare with their 
_great prototypes as feebly and ridicu- 
lously a."? do the Albanian or Suliote 
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must bear in mind that this aggres- 
sion was Brahmanical rather than Bud- 
. ^ dhistic ; for Buddhism had 

Political and 

governmental by this period failed in 

eTolntion* .« « ^ /> -^ • • 

the land of its origin, 
just as Christianity had failed in Pales- 
tine. The Hindu conquest, therefore, 
whatever it was, did not carry Buddhism 
with it. 

Two centuries after this Marco Polo 
visited the island and witnessed the un- 
abashed cannibalism of the natives. In 
the fifteenth century the Perso-Arabic 
evangelists of Islam came into the island 
and converted the Javanese to the faith 
of the Prophet. These movements are 
mentioned merely to show the shifting 
and variable character of the native gov- 
ernment which was doubtless aforetime 
an empire after the common Turanian 
type, an empire in its highest expres- 
sion, with under kings and district 
chieftainship. At the present time the 
government of the island is adminis- 
tered from the capital — Batavia — and 
from the other Dutch residences estab- 
lished by the home authorities ,of Hol- 
land. Beyond these desultory facts we 
need not dwell upon the native constitu- 
tion or the laws which the foreign domi- 
nation has supplanted. 

Religiously, the Javanese are Moham- 
medans; but the faith of the Prophet 
does not universally prevail. We are 

able to see throueh all ex- 

Islam rises over , 

the debris of isting conditions down to 

former religions. . ^ , , * . ^ 

the original paganism of 
the race. Superimposed on this there 
was, first of all, Brahmanism, which came 
with the Hindu conquest. This in its 
turn was supplanted or modified by 
Buddhism. There was an epoch of 
Buddhistic Brahmanism which seems to 
have satisfied the national spirit and to 
have been coincident in time with the 
great buildings described above. After 



this came Islam. The Mohammedan 
missionaries carried the day. The 
upper classes of Javanese society in 
particular accepted the Islamite creed 
and practice; but the more barbarous 
tribes of the interior remained under 
the dominion of the older superstitions. 
Meanwhile, within the present cen- 
tury, efforts have been made to intro- 
duce Christianity. In the ^ „ 

. BmaU success of 

eastern part of the island the christian 

... ^t missions in Java. 

missionary stations have 
been established and have received the 
encouragement of the Dutch govern- 
ment. The movement, however, has 
been attended with but little success. 
The first translation of the Testament 
was confiscated and destroyed. More 
recently the work has been attended 
with omens of success. But the Mo- 
hammedan domination is complete, and 
the influence of the priests extends to all 
classes of society. It were not far from 
correct to say that the mosque of the 
Javanese city or town represents at the 
present time the dominant institutional 
force in the island. 

Ethnically, the Javanese present the 
Malayo-Turanian type. The complexion 
is a brownish yellow. In _ 

'' Sthnio features 

the interior of the country and defects of 

.« i* -t^ ^^ the Javanese. 

the olive hue prevails over 
the yellow. The skin is more deeply 
dyed than in almost any other division of 
the Malaysians. The eyes are black or 
lusterless brown, and the hair is the same 
color. We note in this feature that 
coarse, long, straggling characteristie 
which recurs in so many varieties of the 
Turanian family. There is also the pre- 
vailing peculiarity of be^irdlessness. 

As to stature, the Javanese are from 
four and a half to five feet in height. In 
some of the features there is an approxi- 
mation to Indo-European qualities. This, 
is noted in the nose. Though the nos* 
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trils are wide, the organ itself is not so 
much flattened as in the case of the 
Sumatrans and the Malaccans. The 
mouth, too, has a more European char- 
acter. Thelips are thick and prominent, 
Dut not to the degree of ugliness or ani- 
mality. The chief defect in the per- 
son, not only of the Javanese, hut of all 
the Malays, is the want of s)'mmetry 
and development in the bodily parts. 
The Malay head and face are much bet- 
ter than the rest of the body. There 
is a peculiar lankness in some parts 
which an art- . 
ist might mis- 
take for star- 
vation or de- 
formity. This 
is true of the 
arm s , but 
more particu- 
larly of the 
legs. The 
thighs instead 
of being 
rounded, mus- 
cular, sym. 
metrical, are 
flat, hollow, 
and lank. J*"*"! 

The same 
want of perfect development appears 
more strikingly about the breast. This 
part of the body in men is wanting 
in the manly fullness and muscular- 
ity. The thorax appears to suggest 
the skeleton rather than the perfected 
form. The breasts of the women 
lack the fullness and beauty which 
are characteristic of the best races 
in their highest estate. The female com- 
plexion is lighter and more golden than 
that of men. In the higher classes it is 
a beautiful yellowish bronze, which may 
well be admired by the civilized stand- 
ard. The women are lower of stature. 



smaller of person, than the men — more 
delicate, but like the men, lacking in 
perfection of form. 

In moral qualities the Javanese are 
undoubtedly superior to most other 
divisions of the Malay s«ip»riority of 
race. Their principles and 2^™J^,'5J^ 
theories of conduct, how- >■?■• 
ever, could by no means be approved 
by the standards of true ethics. Re- 
venge is admitted as a proper motive of 
conduct. Treachery and deceit have 
not yet been eliminated from the com. 



mon practices of the people. It does 
not appear that the morality of the West 
has greatly influenced the natural dis- 
positions of the race. As to Moham- 
medanism, that faith, though it strong- 
ly combats certain forms of vice, has 
not very favorably affected the characters 
of the peoples who have accepted it. 
As for Christianity, as the same has 
been exemplified in the colonial estab- 
lishments of the English-speaking and 
German-speaking races, the less atten- 
tion given thereto the better for the 
reputation of those who profess and 
propagate, but do not practice, it. 
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Finally, we may note what has been 

the manifest decline in the spirit of the 

_ Javanese people within 

Decline In the ■* r r 

t*o««pirttofthe the historical period. It is 
aTanese. clear that the races of man- 

kind demand independence as the prereq- 
uisite of their best development and the 
maintenance of their power. It is mani- 
fest from tradition and the historical 



This spirit is no longer exhibited by 
the people. Though they have contin- 
ued to multiply, they have saameeaof 
at the same time become S^^^^ 
docile, subservient under •"t. 
foreign rule. Doubtless the mild man* 
ner of the people hides a measure of du- 
plicity and smothered revenge. For 
these qualities are inherent in the Malay 



JAVANESE CUSTOMS.~RuH>i 

conditions present in the island that the 
Javanese were formerly a race of great 
vigor; that they were warlike, we have 
abundant reason to believe. We may 
consider them in the early centuries of 
our era as resisting most strongly the 
agressions of so powerful a people as 
the Hindus. At a later period they ev- 
idently recovered their independence, 
yielding rather to the insinuation of Is- 
lam than to the impact of force. 



race. The Dutch government, however, 
has little trouble in maintaining its as- 
cendency. The millions of natives, sim- 
ple and industrious in habit, sober in the 
matter of drink, not addicted to opium, 
yield a ready obedience to the foreign 
rule, though, doubtless, by so doing they 
lose from generation to generation a por- 
tion of their ethnic vigor. The force 
of the weaker race is sapped by the 
stronger. 
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HE island of Borneo, 
largest, though not 
most populous, of Ma- 
laysia, is equally bal- 
anced on the equatorial 
line. Round about lie 
the China sea, the 
Java sea, and the strait of Macassar. The 
northern extremity reaches as high as 
seven degrees north, while the southern 
extreme is under the parallel of 4** 20' S. 
Its extent from west to east is nine de- 
grees of longitude, reaching from the 
one hundred and ninth to the one hun- 
Oeographicai dred and eighteenth me- 
S^tlrfSit ridian. Next to Australia, 
aeo» Borneo competes with Pa- 

pua for the second place in area among 
the islands of the world. It is centrally 
situated in what is called the East Indian 
archipelago,' and is sufficiently defined 
by water areas to give to it not only an 
independent geographical character, but 
also a people of distinct ethnic charac- 
teristics. 

All of these island empires are the re- 
maining highlands of what was once a 

continuous continent from 

Mountain ranges 

and snpport of ludo-Chiua to Australia.- 
®* * Borneo, like the rest, is 

held up . by mountainous elevations. 
One great chain, extending from north- 
east to southwest,, supports the western 
area, while another chain, shaped like 
a boomerang, breaking off centrally from 
the first, running in a southeasterly di- 
rection and thence west of south, sup- 
ports the remainder of the island. In 
the angle thus formed lies about one half 
of the land area of Borneo, and here are* 
found the principal rivers. 

The coast line is smooth throughout 



the whole periphery, with only occasion- 
al and moderate indentations. Nowhere- 
is there seen that jagged and in-eaten 
condition of the shore which is the funda- 
mental condition of the commercial life. 
This smoothness of the _ ^ 

Recent zormft* 

coast line is to be explained uon of the 
by the alluvial character of ^ ** 
the maritime parts of the island. These 
parts are of very recent formation. The 
broad, low shores bordering the China- 
sea have been formed within the histori- 
cal period — perhaps not wholly by alluvi- 
al deposit, but in some measure by the- 
sinking of the ocean or correlative rising, 
of the land areas in this region. 

One of the first considerations in esti- 
mating a given country as an abode of 
man is the climate. In Tropical posi- 
this respect nature appears Jl^So^hSar*' 
to a degree capricious, and humidity. 
There is no absolute calculus which caa 
be laid upon the continents and islands- 
of the world to determine their climatic 
character. We should expect in Borneo- 
one of the most oppressive climates in 
the world. Lying under the equator and 
washed on every side with tropical seas- 
there would appear to be here estab- 
lished the conditions of greatest heat and 
humidity. 

One of these conditions does exist, and 
that is moisture and precipitation. There 
is no climate more humid sxcessiyorain^ 
than this. The number of Slk''^^^ 
rainy days in the year *^*^* 
— that is, ot days in which rain falls in 
the form of showers or continuous nimbus 
— approximates three hundred. It is 
•Pare •that in any part of the island the 
country is unvisited at some time within 
the day with a dash of rain. In the- 
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rainy season, extending from November 
to May, the clouds thicken and the out- 
pouring is many times like a deluge. 
Wind and thunder accompany the storm, 
and the activities of the people are great- 
ly impeded by the recurrence and con- 
tinuation of the tornadoes. 

In the other respect, however, that of 
heat, the island is gratefully disappoint- 
ing. Though it can never be called cool, 
on the other hand, it is never excessively 
hot. In this respect the country com- 



coritinuous chain. The land area is 
thus rendered sloping and variable. 
The action of the sun is in this way di* 
minished in its direct effect ; the cloud- 
shadow is on the landscape, and the 
position of the principal ranges is such 
as to promote the circulation of atmos- 
pheric currents. The general trend of 
the mountains is from the northeast 
downward to the southwestern plains. 
The greatest elevation in the island is 
that of Kini-balu, which attains a height 



TROPICAL ASPECT.— On thi Naqaka.— Uriwn by G. Vuilli 



aphold, 



pares favorably with Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Java. The range of heat is never 
so high in Borneo, never so trying to 
the constitution, as in the islands just 
named. 

One of the reasons of this moderation 
of the temperature is to be found in 
the extent and configuration of the 
mountain ranges. The country abounds 
c«iiMB of aiieTi- in highlands and moun- 
«^L«o~f' tains. In many parts these 
volcanoes. grg broken into isolation. 

No other country presents a greater 
number of peaks separated from any 

M.— Vol 3—48 



of more than thirteen thousand five bun. 
dred feet. 

Another respect in which Borneo dif- 
fers from the traveler's anticipation is in 
the matter of volcanoes. We have seen 
the frequent occurrence of this feature of 
nature in the other islands of the Indian 
archipelago. It appears that formerly 
the peaks of Borneo were also volcanic, 
but at the present time no active crater 
is found in the island. The extinct 
mountain cups, however, are still 
there, filled with water, converted into 
lakes. 
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The thermometric measurements dif- 
fer but little in various parts of the is- 
land, and the range of fluctuation in any 
given locality lies clearly within twenty 



CABBAGE -PAUfS. 

degrees. There is in fact very little 
ThermometTio change in Season or atmos- 
™mI^*<S," Pheric condition through- 
KituMon. out the year. The sun on 

liigh swings back and forth from tropic to 



tropic, varying but little the solar angle, 
and the temperature of the surrounding 
seas is almost uniform. The highest 
range registered in the island is rarely 
ninety degrees F. 
The lowest range 
is about seventy- 
five degrees. The 
human constitu- 
tion under such 
climatic environ- 
ment suffers no 
vicissitude, but 
bears along on a 
continuous plain 
of low tropical 
conditions, not 
only throughout 
one year, but from 
the birth to the 
death of the in- 
dividual. 

It is scarcely 
needed to refer 
to the abundance 
and variety of the 
vegetation. This 
extends from the 
tropical thickets 
of the alluvial 
shores to the tre- 
mendous forests 
of the interior of 
the island. There 
is hardly another 
region in the 
world richer than 
thisiu timberpro- 
duction, whether 
it respects the va- 
riety or the value 
I of the woods. Here g^ws the tre- 
mendous tappan, with its AbundonoB of 
palm-like coronal, re- rt°ety'tf't''i^'*' 
garded as the royal wood growth*. 
I of the island ; for oat of it the nobles 
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build their houses. Here also springs 
the ironwood, of almost as firm a fiber 
and heavy as the lignum-vitie. The 
trunks of this tree, strong and imper- 
ishable, are shipped to foreign lands, 
and the traveler may see them in the 
rustic colonnades of Chinese houses. 
Here the palm and cocoanut, the fan 
tree and the caoutchouc, the cinnamon 
and the betel nut flourish in profusion. 
Nearly all of those rich and odorous 
barks and blossoms which the desires of 
men have discovered and made into 



articles of commerce grow wild in the 
groves and thickets of Borneo. 

So also of tropical fruits. Of these the 
abundance and variety are unsiirpassed. 
Tropical ftnita Not only the trees and 
"«?«."«?:?*• shrubs yield perennially, 
dBposita. but the earth sends forth its 

abundance of roots and bulbs and succu- 
lent herbs. The great staples, sugar, to- 
bacco, pepper, and cotton are limited only 
by the rude industry and enterprise of 
the islanders. To all this we must add 
an array of flowers hardly surpassed in 
any other region of the world, 

With this wealth of natural gifts we 



must also include the unsurpassed min- 
eral deposits of the island. These em- 
brace gold, platinum, quicksilver and 
its ores, copper, tin, iron, antimony. 
There are also sulphur beds, deposits of 
rock salt, quarries of marble, mines of 
coal. In several districts diamonds are 
found, and other varieties of precious 
stones. The resources of the island in 
these respects have not been fully ascer- 
tained. The imperfect skill of the Dyak 
miners has left the mineral wealth of 
the country undeveloped ; it lies as if 
awaiting the energies of a more 
progressive ra(;«. 

At the head of the animal life 
of Borneo stands the orang-outang, 
or man beast. The Highei-qoadm- 
creature has his na- ^^^0*2^,^'; 
tive haunts in the n>»i»- 
low countries belonging to the 
Dyak populations. There seems 
thus to be established between 
Borneo and Sumatra — the only 
other native habitat of the orang — 
a faunal relationship. The apes 
of the island are large and highly 
developed. Here is found that 
semnopithecus, which has so much 
interested the naturalists. 

The camivora of Borneo are not 
great or ferocious. It is doubtful whether 
the royal tiger has ever been seen in 
the island. Here, however, the Malay 
bear is found; also the panther, and 
other of the smaller feline animals. 
The rhinoceros may be seen by the 
estuaries of rivers and in the muddy 
thickets of the eastern coast. The ele- 
phant seems not to have been trans- 
planted, though the forest is almost iden- 
tical with his native haunts. Wild swine 
are so numerous as to annoy the settle- 
ments. To these we may add several 
kinds of deer and the usual abundance 
of the smaller tropical animals. 



One of the peculiarities of all the re- 
Tondaiicrorani- gioDS which we are here 
S.eiem^wid traversing is the tendency 
uidiQsactB. discoverable in the animal 
kingdom toward the faculty of flight. 
Within the limits ^,^,...gr.gTrr-- -v- 
of Malaysia all the 
flying animals, 
whether lemur, cat, 
squirrel, or frog, are 
found — a circum- 
stance the nature of 
which naturalists 
have not explained. 
Of insects, Borneo 
is one of the most 
prolific regions in 
the world. Many of 
these are inimical 
to the peace of the 
inhabitants, dread- 
ful to the traveler, 
a positive impedi- 
ment to the develop- 
ment of a civilized 
life. As if to com- 
pensate for the an- 
noyance of her 
leeches, her biting 
flies, her fire ants, 
and stinging insects, 
nature has adorned 
and decorated them 
with a beauty of 
colors and an ele- 
gance of form that 
might almost recon- 
cile the human be- 
ing to their exist- ^ r - >■ 
ence. s,-. 
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case of the inhabitants of this great 
island ; for several races have contrib- 
uted to people it. Of these the division 
known as the Dyaks are most numerous, 
and at the same time the least civilized. 



In the midst of Drawn by C. Vuilliw. 

But the Malays also constitute a large 
and important element in the popula- 



these surroundings the complex popu- 
lations known as Borneans 
Complsxitr ol 

thsBorsBui live under the easy con- 
pop o"- ditions of nature. The 
ethnic problem is not plain in the 



tion of the country. So also the Chinese ; 
the Bughis, or Buginese, of Celebes; 
the Javanese, and other foreign elements. 
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All of these are regarded by the 
Dyaks as aliens, but in the case of the 
Malay population the compliment is re- 
turned. The latter regard the Dyaks in 
turn as a worthless, aboriginal residue, 
to be trampled under foot and hated. 
The sentiment with which the domi- 



^l^^^f 



/.^/- 



nant race looks upon the Dyak popula- 
tion might remind the reader of the 
opinions and practices of the American 
Indian administration respecting our 
native nations! 

It can not be doubted that the Dyaks 
are the aborigines of Borneo, and that 
the Malay population has come in by 
migration and conquest. The Malayan 



part of the country lies to the north ; but 
there is no well-marked geographical 
separation between the dif- Dyaks the dV 
ferentpeoplesoftheisland. ^J^^^^^^" 
The whole population iay»toiii. 
numbers perhaps somewhat more than 
two million, the distribution being pe- 
culiarly sparse as compared with 
the dense communities of Java, 

Linguists and ethnologists have 
sought diligently to effect a proper 
classification of the Bomeans and 
their language. The result of this 
has been the fixing of the Dyak 
stock as an offshoot from the Ma- 
layan division of mankind. The 
hypothesis is borne out by what 
little is known respecting the 
Dyak languages. The aboriginal 
population has no doubt been in 
possession of the island for a very 
long period, whereas the Malays 
and other immigrant peoples have 
come in, we might say in the man- 
ner of the Danes invading England 
and settling there. 

Of the Dyak language no sys- 
tematic exposition has thus far 
been made. Dutch DrokUnKaaBo; 
and American mis- SKr"SrS™ 
sionaries have sue- d'aiacts- 
ceeded in turning the Bible into 
the rude tongue of the islanders, 
but its grammar and idiom have 
not been well determined. The case 
presented is much like that of our 
Western Indians. The Dyaks, as 
a nation, include fully forty different 
tribes, each having its own dialect and 
tradition. The divergence of speech 
is so considerable that, as a rule, the 
men of one tribe can not understand 
the language of another tribe. Mean- 
while the Malay speech, particularly 
along the eastern coast, has gained upon 
all the aboriginal tongues, and has been 
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accepted by the Dyaks as a liogTia franca, 
greatly to their advantage. In the iso- 
lated districts of the island, however, the 
Dyak tongue may still be found in a 
form quite pure, and the difference be- 
tween the language as thus spoken and 
Malayan as pronounced in Java, Suma- 



domestic life has not been reached. The 
people are gathered in families, and are 
thus discriminated from the state of 
mere promiscuity. But domestic ties 
have little effect, and are terminable 
at the will of the men. The life of the 
people is essentially the life of nature. 



^'^' 



SDLTAN OF KOUm— TVPS. 



tra, or Malacca, is so great as to make 
Bomean a separate speech. 
It were hardly just to characterize 
the condition of the Dyaks 
theDTaksinthe as a social statc. The 
^.ci^erciution. g^^iytion of the race has 
proceeded by so small a stage from sav- 
agery that the institutional form of 



and usage has not yet prescribed any 
fixed rules of domesticity. 

As in the case of Java we have in 
Borneo a foreiern domina- _ 
tion. Politically the island stonof tiw iBiwid 
is divided into three parts. '""'^^""P"^' 
The first is known as Borneo proper; 
the second is the district belonging to 
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the sultan of the Sulu islands ; and the 
third is the territory of the Dutch. The 
first-named district is that lying west 
and north of the mountains next the 
China sea, and known by the native 
name of Sarawak. This has for its cap- 
ital town Borneo, or Bruni. Here we 
find the independent native race in pos- 
session of the country. 



nean system is a sort of vassalage In 
which the people are the serfs of the 
chiefs and the chiefs the vassals of the 
emperor. The native character of the 
Bornean may be best observed in this 
part of the country, as it has not here 
been corrupted by foreign influence. 

Dutch Borneo occupies two lai^e dis- 
tricts, one lying in the western and the 



Borneo Proper is governed by an em- 
peror, who has under him the chieftains 

of the various tribes, who 
Chantctef of th« - , , 

native govom- are themselves virtually 
monu. independent. The situa- 

tion is much like the government of the 
North American Indians, as the same 
existed when the White settlements 
were planted on our coast. The Bor- 



other in the southeastern part of the 
island. In each of these residencies 
have been established like 



has been reduced to admin- 
istrative regularity, and the native races 
considerably modified by the foreign 
system of authority. As to Sululand, 
that portion of the island lies to the 
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north, adjacent to the Sulu sea and the 
islands of the same name. 

The religious character of the Bor- 
neans is as much confused as that of the 
race itself. Fundamentally there is a 
Religious status good basis of ethics in the 
1^'a^dSr Dyak nature, just as there 
*<5e. was among the aborigines 

of our own continent. The moral facul- 
ties of the people, though having but 
a small and half-barbaric range, are 
reckoned superior to those of the more 
civilized Malays, Chinese, and Javanese 
who compose the intellectual and pre- 
vailing classes. 

Originally the beliefs and ceremonies 
of the Dyaks were pagan in form and 
manner. The religion of the race, as 
among our Indians, was purely an in- 
dividual matter. It was personal and 
not organic. Priests and temples ap- 
pear to have been unknown. The right 
of conducting ceremonies belonged to 
the father and in a dim way to the head- 
man of the tribe. The Dyak faith rests, 
first of all, upon the recognition of the 
existence of a great spirit whom men 
ought to worship and obey. The prin- 
ciple of sacrifice is recognized, and both 
fruits and animals are offered by burn- 
ing. The motive of such offering is to 
please a beneficent or appease an angry 
god. Nature also, according to Dyak 
belief, is pervaded with spirits who in- 
fluence both the good and bad deeds of 
men. As in the case of our aborigines, 
the Dyaks mingle their medicine and 
theology. The superstition of the one 
is that of the other also. 

Superimposed on this original pagan- 
ism, many additional beliefs and frag- 
^ -. ^ •. ments of old systems have 

Conflict of reli- "^ 

gious forces in been laid by foreign influ- 

^^^' ence and conquest. There 

seems to have been a period in Bomean 

history when Hindu influences were pre- 



dominant there. There is in the popular 
mind an outline of the old Brahmanical 
cosmogony and philosophy. The Dyaks 
imagine, for instance, a succession of 
heavens through which the departed rise 
by stages of perfection. The doctrine 
of metempsychosis is also dimly accept- 
ed. The impact of the Malays brought 
Mohammedanism into the island, and 
the Chinese have added a modicum of 
Confucian beliefs. In so far as the Malays 
are predominant, Islam may be said to 
be the religion of the people, but it is a 
degraded and mixed form, inflected and 
tainted with influences from almost ev- 
ery country through which the Arab 
missionaries have made their way. 

In the brief outline of peoples which 
we are now attempting, much must be 
omitted in order that the more important 
ethnic traits may be proper- . . . . 

Intellectual and 

ly developed. The Dyaks, moral state of 
although in a state of semi- ® ^ *• 
barbarism, but little removed by reason 
from the savage state, are, nevertheless, 
a people of fair intellectual endowments. 
Travelers have noted that the faculties 
of perception are good. They learn 
readily, are easily taught the rudiments 
of knowledge, and adapt themselves and 
their manners to the characters and man» 
ners of their instructors. 

As to the civilization of these people, 
that still remains on a very low plane. 
The principal form of indus- industries and 
try is agriculture, though J^rVo^l^n^d 
merchandise and manu- steeL 
facture are practiced. The primitive arts 
of savages have been but little improved 
by the Dyaks, though in some forms of 
manufacturing they compare favorably 
with men of the West. The rude iron 
forgers of the country are able to produce 
creeses almost equaling the Javanese 
blades in fineness and excellence of tem- 
per. No steel-makers of Europe or 
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America surpass these rude artisans in 
tTieir ability to, perfect a blade. Archi- 
tecture has advanced but little beyond 
the barbaric stage. 

The Dyaks do not regard themselves 
as a people, but only as so many tribes. 
Each tribe has a specific name and its ge- 
ographical locality determined by rivers 
AiiBiogi«a or and mountains. The race, 
§S;» S.'Sin Viewed as a whole, has been 
aboriginaa. classified into about five 

divisions, according to progress and ap- 



primitive methods of tilling the soil, 
while the best of the race are equal to 
the Malays in intellectual, and more than 
their equal in moral, characteristics. 

What we may call the intellectual arts, 
however, are comparatively unknown. 
The science of numbers 
exists only in its rudiments. 
No general system of ""'" 
weights or measures has been adopted 
except in those cities which are under 
the influence of foreigners; that is, in 



Bclentiflo attain- 
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proximation to the Malay type. The 
reader need hardly recall the like condi- 
tion among our American aborigines. 
The difference between the tall men of 
the Six Nations, with their com fields 
and orchards, their definite principles of 
society, and withal their manly character 
as a race, compared with the Comanches 
and Navajoes of the southwestern plains, 
is 'sufficiently striking by way of illustra- 
tion. The Dyaks present a like diversity. 
The lowest orders of them are savages, 
pure and simple, knowing not even the 



the Malay and Chinese districts of the 
island. The computation of time and 
space is something beyond the present 
attainment of the Dyak mind. The peo- 
ple have no formal calendar, but reckon 
duration imperfectly by the phases of 
the moon and by traditional events. The 
measurement of distance is approximated 
by the length of time that the traveler 
may require in passing, and the length 
of time is determined by estimating 
the place of the sun in its daily prog- 
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Physically, tlie people of tiis stock are 
not weak or disagreeable to look upon. 
Fhysiognoin? The Dyaks — at least the 
SSit^??Sf tetter classes of them— 
iJy"*^ compare favorably with the 

Malays, than whom they are taller and 
better formed. The complexion is a 
reddish rather than a yellow 
brown — another indication of 
the aboriginal character of the 
race. Many of the features are 
suggestive of a European rather 
than Asiatic affinities. The hair 
is jet-black, coarse, and strong. 
The cheek bones, as with all 
Turanians, are high, prominent. 
The forehead is elevated, but not 
broad ; the eyes, universally 
black. The beard is generally 
scant or plucked away ; but in 
some of the tribes this feature 
yields to the bearded type, at 
least such beard as one may see 
in the Tartars, 

The costume is simple. The , 
upper part of the person is hardly ' 
Kaagercofl- clothed at all. The 
S°."."iJ'°' toen wear a cloth 
tion^ garment from the 

waist to the calves of the legs. 
The women have petticoats, 
narrow, close-fitting, coming 
almost to the feet. The gar- 
ment is so sack-like as to pre- 
vent freedom in walking. Pop- 
ular custom approves the little 
hobbling gait which the women 
are obliged to cultivate. In 
both sexes the person is, as a rule, dec- 
orated profusely with bands of brass 
about the legs and arms. These want- 
ing, bands of rattan or other wood or 
bone are substituted. The popular 
taste demands a profusion of earrings, 
beads, and necklaces. The head is 
tisually bare, though the better classes 



sometimes use a piece of bright cloth 
bound up turbanwise for a hat. 

The manners of the race are peace- 
able, simple. The passion for war is 
not strong as among northern peoples 
of the same stock. The weapons em- 
ployed also indicate a diversity of de- 



velopment. The term Ganowanian, or 
bow-and-arrow-bearing, can not be ap- 
plied to the Dyaks ; for the _ 

, , . Dirak irMkpon* 

weapon referred to is un- uidanaoT; oUk 
known. In the mode of »«•<''•>*'«'•«'■ 
attack and defense the people are like 
Malays, using the sword and spear. 
Like the aborigines of tropical South 
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America, the Dyaks employ the blow- 
gfun both in the chase and in battle. 

The defensive annor is a sort of 
jacket padded so as to arrest the en- 



rior who can show the greatest number 
of heads has greatest honor. 

The usage of head-taking originated 
in a traditional superstition of the race 
to the effect that 
every human being 
beheaded in this 
world would be- 
come the slave of 
the killer in the 
next ! Under this 
belief the savage 
custom prevailed, 
and the passion for 
taking heads be- 
came hereditary. 
It flashes out in 
the midst of the 
daily pursuits of 
the Dyaks, and 
furnishes a point 
of sharp contrast 
against the back- 
ground of docility. 
To the present day 
the young man 
about to begin the 
competition of life 
must be able to 
show the heads of 
enemies, else he 
can not be received 
with favor. When 
public, open war 
does not give op- 
portunity to the 
young warrior to 
establish his char- 
acter, he makes a 
private expedition 

F THE BORNKANS. '^ '^ 

into alien temto- 



emy's weapons. One of the strong 
traits of the nation is to preserve the 
heads of enemies slain in battle. 
Here not only the scalp is taken, but 
the skull itself, as a trophy. The war- 



ries, and comes back, if he may, with 
the trophies of battle. In every particu- 
lar, except the belief that the slaugh- 
tered become slaves, the usage accords 
with that of our American aborigines. 
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Chaf»xe:r CXXXIX.— Cklkbksians and Philif»f»ine: 

Isl.anide:rs. 




E have now proceeded 
in our ethnographic 
excursion through the 
Tanah Malayu as far 
as the limits of the 
greater islands. But 
the survey of the re- 
gion which has been called Malaysia, 
now generally known as the East Indian, 
or Malay, archipelago, is by no means 
complete. Other large islands still re- 
main to be considered. Celebes is about 
equal in extent with Ireland. If we in- 
clude New Guinea and the Philippines, 
we shall have other insular empires 
greater in area than the mother country. 
It may be well to indicate in general 
terms the principal groups of islands 

_ with which we are here con- 

Remaining in- 

sniar regions of cemcd, and Something of 
*^^***' their relative importance. 

The Andaman, or Nicobar, islands are 
of small extent, having an area of not 
much more than three thousand square 
miles. The Sunda and Molucca groups 
are much greater. These include the 
great islands of Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java. The aggregate area of all is not 
less than six hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles. The third general di- 
vision is known as the Philippine group, 
and has an area of a hundred and four- 
teen thousand square miles. Still fur- 
ther north we find the island of For- 
mosa, with an estimated area of fifteen 
thousand square miles. This island 
may be regarded as the limit of the Ma- 
layo insular dispersion northward. East- 
ward, however, the race is diffused as 
far as Easter island. Westward the 
limit is in Madagascar, where the Hova 



tribes are clearly of Malayan descent. 
The countries thus bound together by 
far-reaching ethnic lines and having 
only a single continental attachment, 
namely, in Malacca, may be called Indo- 
nesia, to distinguish the Malayan islands 
from Micronesia, Polynesia, Melanesia, 
and the other divisions of Oceanica. 

We may here look with some atten* 
tion at Celebes as one of the principal 
countries belonging to this shape and as- 
group. In irregularity of ^^f^^L^^'Slli 
outline no other island or animals, 
shore surpasses it. It has the appear- 
ance of a distorted and lacerated crab 
or starfish. As matter of.course^ this 
peculiar configuration depends upon the 
direction and conjunction of the sub- 
marine mountain ranges which in this 
part of the Pacific heave their irregular 
summits above the ocean level. 

It is not needed that we should repeat 
the sketch of the fauna and flora already 
described as peculiar to these regions of 
the earth. The equatorial line crosses 
the island. All animal and vegetable 
life is of the tropical character. Those 
products which relate most to the hu- 
man race are rice, com, and coffee. The 
cocoanut and bread fruit and potato are 
native to the island. The citrus fruits 
flourish. Tobacco, indigo, and cotton 
are to be numbered among the principal 
products. The vegetation is more near- 
ly identical with that of Borneo than is 
the animal life. Eighty varieties of 
birds are regarded as peculiar to Celebes. 
Among the higher animals some are 
found that have not been observed else- 
where. Among these may be men- 
tioned the black ape and the Celebesian 
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ox. Other animals belonging to the 
greater islands and the continent, such 
as the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
tapir, are here unknown. Both horses 
and cattle are domesticated, and a trade 
in these animals has been established 
with the Javanese. 

Life in the island is comparatively 

simple. Since the establishment of 

Dutch influence agricul- 

Indnstiiea »nd , , , , , , 

nann&QtnrsB of ture has been developed and 
ui-caieb..i»«. ^^^^^^ gf j^g manufac- 
turing pursuits. The ancient native 
handicrafts are still practiced with that 
elaboration and 
artistic effect 
for which the 
Orient is fa- 
mous. The 
weaving of the 
islanders a p - 
proximates in 
perfection that 
of China- and 
Japan. Nor 
may the trav- 
eler see the 
gradual extinc- 
tion of the old 
native indus- 
tries by the in- 
flux of coarse ^.^i 
goods from the . ° 
Western nations without a sigh of regret. 
These industries extend to mining and 
metallurgy. Gold is found in the north- 
em parts of the island, but at the present 
time the product is more used for ex- 
portation than for native works of art. 
The people of Celebes understand the 
manufacture of iron ; but this has not 
been brought to such perfection as we 
note in the forges and shops of Java, 
Malacca, and Borneo. 

The building arts have not been much 
developed. The houses of the people 



are lightly constructed of bamboo, and 
have little permanence or value. The 
commerce of the island BDiidioKand 
is carried on mostly by "^^^^J^ 
the Dutch. Coffee and rice »ictrait«. 
are produced in superabundance. The 
former is of unsurpassed excellence, 
The coffee fields about Minahassa yield 
about five million pounds annually, and 
the product is regarded as superior to 
the famous coffee of Java. 

The natives of Celebes are clearly of 
Malayan extraction. They are not all 
equally stamped with the Malay charac- 



teristics. Perhaps the most striking di- 
vision of the people is the Macassars, 
who number about twenty thousand 
They speak the Macassar language, 
which is a variety of Malay. They 
have their own social and political or- 
ganization, though they acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Dutch. Another 
important division of the people is the 
Bughis. These are regarded as a more 
enterprising tribe than the Macassars. 
They prefer maritime situations, are ex- 
pert as sailors, and engage to a consid- 
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erable degree in commerce. Their lan- 
guage also is a Malayan dialect. The 
western part of the island is inhabited 
by the Mandhars, who are another 
branch of the common race. 

Among some of the tribes of the 
island the language seems to have little 
Unsnimo kBbi- dialectical connection with 
StiiSS;S^°" the Malayan stock; and yet 
**•!•"•■ it is evidently only an in- 

flected form of the same common speech. 
The student, if he have considered well 
the languages of the North American 



of the Residency of Celebes. The sec- 
ond is the Residency of Temate, and 
the third the Residency of Manado. The 
islanders have yielded to Dutch author- 
ity, and have come to understand the in- 
dustrial and commercial advantages 
which have arisen under the auspices of 
their masters. 

The religion of the Celebesians was 
originally a pagan form of faith like that 
which we have already described in Java 
and Borneo. The beliefs and practices 
of the race were consistent with barba* 
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Indians, will readily understand how far 
apart the dialects of cognate tribes may 
soon develop. The same phenomenon 
is found in the archipelago before us. 
In a case where language is not held 
fast in literary forms the speech of the 
people of one district may soon become 
unintelligible to those of another. 

Celebes is a dependency of Holland. 
The island is governed from three prin- 
cipal centers called residencies. The 
first of these is situated at Macassar, on 
the gulf of Boni, and includes five dis- 
tricts, or departments, under the name 
M.— Vol. 3—49 



* Sahdaiun Bav.— nimwD by E. Konjil, (rom phHofriplu 

rism; cannibalism was one of the usages, 
but that, as well as the prac- 
tice of head-hunting, has ei«itiida«ofth» 
virtually ceased since the '^"'"■'»°* 
establishment of Dutch supremacy. 
Like the other inhabitants of the Malay 
archipelago, the Celebesians were visited 
in the Middle Ages by Mohammedan 
pilgrims, and by them converted to the 
faith of the Prophet. There was at one 
time a strong contention between the 
Mohammedan and the Christian mis- 
sionaries; but the former prevailed. It 
was, however, only the better tribes of 
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the island that accepted the teachings of 
the Perso- Islamites, while the rest re- 
mained essentially pagans. Between 
the latter and the Dyaksof Borneo there 
are many points of similarity. 

The race inhabiting Celebes has the 
common Malayan characteristics. The 
Bao6 character- islanders, however, though 

KtminK. said to be more robust and 

muscular than the Malays of the west. 
The complexion is dark brown The 



Drnwn by E. Ruiij;it. fnm a pho 

face is broad, nearly circular. The fea- 
tures are well developed, though the nose 
is fiat, with large nostrils. The fore- 
head is of good height; the eyes black 
and lively ; the mouth large ; the hair, 
which is worn to the shoulders, is black, 
and does not bristle as in the case of 
most Malays, but is rather smooth and 
soft. 

Bodily activity is the common habit. 
The women are not unattractive, or the 
men wanting in courage. There is 
much ambition among them — ambition 
to be chief and famous. This leads to 



jealous dispositions and revengeful con- 
duct. The social habits are much like 
those of the better American Indians, 
The passion for play, for sport, for 
gambling, is overmastering. The chiefs 
frequently bet away all they have on 
games, contests, cock-fighting, and the 
like. The men ride races, wrestle, 
throw quoits, and indulge in many 
other athletic sports. The dance has 
both a religious and a social significance. 
Several kinds of intoxicating drinks are 
known , but 
drunkenness is 
not a prevail* 
ing vice. 

The small 
literary evolu- 
tion of these 
people need 
scarcely be 
mentioned. 
The language 
is incapable of 
expressinggen- 
eral ideas, and 
the imagination 
is thtis ham- 
pered. Writing 
is practiced in 
a form which 
^■*' consists in part 

of an old pagan pictorial language and in 

part of Arabic characters. _ 

f^ BeElnalnK oTtha 

There are native bards, iiteraiyeTo- 

d. . iDtion. 

a certan range of 

poetry and fiction. Nor does it appear 
that the Dutch and Mohammedan influ* 
ences in the island have greatly stimu- 
lated the literary instincts of the people. 
From Celebes we may next take our 
way to the north, and enter that large 
and important group of islands known 
as the Philippines. These extend from 
a little below the sixth parallel of lati- 
tude to about nineteen degrees north. 
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The cluster has on the west the Sulu 
and China seas on the east the open 
Poriuon and PaciBc. The boundaries 
i^rortiie g^j, ^jjj ^ggj extend from 
about one hundred and 
seventeen degrees to nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven degrees east 
from Greenwich. The total area of the 



Phlllpplna 



northward. Unless we should consider 
Formosa as belonging to the same clus- 
X.eT, we may regard ourselves in the 
Philippines at the extreme limit of the 
Malayan dispersion in this direction. 

Like the rest of the Indian archipelago, 
the fourteen hundred islands composing 
the Philippine group are largely the re- 
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group is about one hundred and twelve 
thousand five hundred square miles ; the 
total population, approximately, seven 
million. These estimates are made 
for the nine principal islands of the 
cluster, and do not extend to the many 
smaller points of land rising here and 
there in the surrounding sea. The 
group, as a whole, is important as mark- 
ing the limit of the Indian archipelago 



suit of volcanic action. The islands are 
the uplifted summits of submarine 
mountain ranges, whose crests were at 
one time ablaze with volcanic fires. 
Many of these have become extinct, but 
numberless islands still possess vol- 
canoes in active eruption. 

We need not, however, pause to con- 
sider these common features of the 
Malayan islands. The climate is quite 
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variable, though tropical, or at most sub- 
tropical, in every part. The great island 
of Luzon, most important of 
the group, reaches well up 
to the edge of the tem- 
perate zone, while Mindanao extends 
almost to the equator. The great reach 
of the country from north to south would 
insure considerable variation, but the 
surrounding ocean suffices to prevent the 
existence of other than tropical condi- 
tions. Of all the countries of the Indian 
archipelago, the Europeans are best able 
to bear the climate of Luzon. There, 
except in the extreme hot weather 
of spring, the constitution of the 
traveler is not unfavorably affected 
by the heat. 

The Philippines produce nearly 
all the fruits and vegetables which 
SoDTcas of food we have enumerated 
SSS'wionT'' as belonging to the 
neiitaiupeota. Malay peninsulaand 
outlying islands. The great food 
grain is rice, though the countries 
under consideration do not produce 
this staple in such abundance as 
do Java and Malacca. Otherprod- 
ucts that are common to most of 
the islands are tobacco, cofifee, 
sugar cane, and cocoa. Several 
of these great products are of as fine 
qualities as may be found anywhere in 
the world. The cultivation of the islands 
is mostly by native hands, under direction 
of foreign enterprise. 

In considering the vegetation proper 
— the grains and fruits and flowers — of 
the Philippines, the observer notes the 
gradual transition from insular to conti- 
nental growths. It is in this large group 
of islands that the Malayan aspects of 
nature begin to be exchanged for the 
Chinese landscape'. This is particularly 
true in Luzon. In this island the trav- 
eler might imagine himself on the oppo- 



site coast of China. It suffices to note 
the great variety and richness of the 
vegetation. The forests have an aggre* 
gate of more than two hundred kinds of 
tree-growth, many of which yield as fine 
timber as may be found in the Orient. 

Strangely enough, this variety and 
wealth of -vegetable product are contrast- 
ed with a paucity of ani- _ 

T -,. . P«ncityofboUi 

mallife. In none of the is- qukdrap«d* «ad 
lands of this group are ani- 
mals abundantly distributed. Among 
these, also, the Malayan character disap* 
pears, and the continental aspect rises in 



Dnwa by Cabin. frDin uiuk 

its place. The great camivora have not 
been seen anywhere in the Philippines. 
The lemurs, also, are no longer found. 
Only a single variety of native monkey 
has been noticed. The most ferocious of 
beasts in these countries is the wild boar. 
Several species of deer belong to the in. 
terior of the larger islands. There re- 
mains a tradition of the elephant, but 
none has been seen in the Philippines 
since the arrival of the Portuguese. 

The bird-life of these islands shows 
the same transformation which we have 
noted among the beasts. The Ma- 
layan species of birds become few, and 
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their places are taken by Australian, In- 
dian, and Chinese varieties. As might 
be expected, the peculiar outlying island 
of Palawan, reaching down toward the 
Malay archipelago, presents a bird-life 
most like that of Sumatra and Borneo. 
But in the great islands the birds are 
more like those of China than those of 
Java and Malacca. 

In the midst of these surroundings we 
find those Philippine islanders who were 
first of Eastern Asiatics discovered by 
the Portuguese. It was in 152 1 that 
Magellan anchored at Malhou. The 
event was to Asia very like the 
landing of Columbus in the West 
_ Indies. The people 

Early character —,.,,, 

of the Philip- Of the Philippines, 
p a era. hg^ever, had greater 
prowess and stronger character 
than the timid folk of San Salvador 
and Cuba. The islanders were then, 
as now, semibarbarian in character. 
They were divided into tribes and 
nations. They were so dark in com- 
plexion as to receive from the Span- 
iards the descriptive name of Ne- 
gritos — a name still retained for the 
aborigines, who are, however, gen- 
erally known ethnically as Aetas. 

Of these original inhabitants only 
a fraction now survives. They appear 
here and there in the islands as the 
Negritoafaii North American Indians 
SatXer' f^o^er on the borders of 
"«»"■ our Western States. The 

great body of the population has been 
derived from later stocks of common 
origin with the Malayans and Borneans. 
Perhaps we might give to the predomi- 
nant races the name of Malayo-Indian. 
The three principal nations are known 
ethnically as the Tagals, the Bisayans, 
and the Igarotes, The last named are 
the northernmost, and the first the 
southern people of Luzon, On the 



whole, the population throughout the 
Philippine group is as greatly mixed as 
in almost any other parts of the globe. 
Here the Asiatic Mongoloid stream, as 
well as the Malayan current, has dis- 
charged its human products. Here for 
many centuries Europe and Asia have 
contended for footing and supremacy. 
The Pfiilippines are still a dependency 
of Spain, and for this reason there is in 
most of the islands a small percentage 
of pure Spaniards; also a much larger 
admixture of Creole Spaniards and 
half-breeds. China has contributed a 



considerable element to all the larger 
islands of the group, and this Chinese 
increment has multiplied itself by free 
intercourse with the natives. 

As we proceed in a northerly direction 
among the islands, we find increasing 
industrial enterprise and prosperity. 
These words must not be, however, taken 
in their European sense of industrial entviw 
activity and progress. The ^^';'i;;'dfgl^ 
industries of the people rotes. 
are rather like those of the West Indies, 
or at best those of Central America. 
Small manufactures thrive in many 
parts. Among these may be mentioned 
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the tnaking of those Manila cigars 
which are so much prized by the West- 
em nations. Many of the people occupy 
themselves in gathering g^ms and col- 
lecting dye woods for exportation. An* 
other branch of industry is the making 
of cane work and matting. The manu- 
facture of baskets is a leading branch of 
business, as is also the production of 
cordage. Leather is an important article 
of export. The agriculture of the island 
is still in a primitive condition, but is 
far in advance of the progress attained 
by the North American Indians. 

The governmental system adopted by 
Spain is comparatively simple. Govern- 
ors are appointed by the crown for the 
several provinces into which the islands 
Xethod of the are divided. But it is not 
J^go^e^SS the aim of the home gov- 
ments. ernment to impose itself ar- 

bitrarily upon the people. The purpose 
is rather to unite the natives in interest 
with the foreign authorities. To this 
end the several islands are divided into 
small departments, or townships, in 
each of which the people hold an annual 
election. 

Every district thus chooses its own 
deputy governor, who acts under the au- 
thority of the governor general. The 
deputy governor administers justice as a 
kind of magistrate, or mayor. The gen- 
eral government of the whole group has 
its seat at Manila, but each island has 
its own Spanish lieutenant governor. 
The rule of Spain is not severe. A 
small tax is paid by the natives, and 
about six weeks of labor is held to be 
due to the public. In some of the islands 
the coolies are obliged to labor for the 
government in the cultivation of tobacco 
and other staples. 

In countries of so great ethnic inter- 
mixture there must needs ■ be a confu- 
sion of religions. Like the other Tura- 



nian races, the aborigines of these 
islands were pagans. Their descendants 
remain such to the present Traces of orfgi- 
time. Turanian paganism, ^o^SS^o- 
however, nearly always p^®* 
had in it an element of 'spirituality. 
We have seen in the case of our own 
aborigines how strong and general was 
the belief in a great spirit over all. He 
who studies carefully the original condi* 
tion of the peoples of the Indian archi- 
pelago, Micronesia, and Polynesia will be 
ever reminded of the social and religious 
conditions with which he is familiar 
among the native races of the New 
Worid. 

Great was the outreaching of the 
early apostles of Islam throughout the 
East. Hardly any coast Arabia and 
or island escaped their ^|^t^oSSS« 
visitation. Already be- Piiiiippinei. 

fore the circumnavigation of the globe — 
before Magellan with infinite adventure 
had crossed the Pacific and reached the 
islands of Saint Lazarus, as he called 
them — the Arabs had opened communi- 
cation with these far points of land. 
They had established themselves on 
the shores of the bay of Bengal, and 
had thence made their way to the Phil- 
ippines. Magellan may have seen men 
of this race in the island where he was 
killed. Arabia and Spain stood face to 
face in the Islas Filipinas at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century! The 
one carried the crescent and the other 
the cross! For nearly four hundred 
years the two emblems have contended 
for supremacy over the native races of 
the islands. Islam has been most suc- 
cessful in the contest. 

It remains to remark that intercom, 
munication has been more successfully 
established between these countries and 
•the Western nations than in the case of 
most other Pacific islands. For more 
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than a hundred years commercial lines 
have reached out from the Philippines 
Lines of com. both eastward and west- 
S.^drm^m ward-to say nothing of the 
*J^ad«- shorter lines extending 

to China and Japan. Until the middle 
of the last century Spain adopted the 
plan of excluding from her islands the 
ships of other nations. 

At length, however, a freer trade was 
granted, and English and Dutch vessels 
began to exchange their cargoes for the 
native products of the islands. Since 
the middle of our own century Ameri- 
can commercial enterprise has extended 
into these far regions, and within the 
present decade more than three hun- 
dred ships bearing the American flag 
have anchored annually in the single 
port of Manila. By these great agen- 
cies the fine silk and cotton fabrics, the 
straw hats, mats, baskets, and cordage 
so abundantly produced in the small 
factories of the islands have been car- 
ried to nearly all the gjeat trading sta- 
tions of Europe and America. 

The human life of the Philippine 
islands presents a wide scale of develop- 
^ ment. The Negritos, who 
animal traits of may be regarded as the 
eg OS. lowest order, have little to 
recommend them to admiration. The 
stature is very low. The men hardly 
ever attain a height of five feet. Many 
are so small as to be regarded as dwarfs. 
The limbs are thin and crooked; the 
countenance repulsive ; the hair frizzled 
and black ; the body coarse, unshapely, 
and tattooed. Several of the bodily 
characteristics approximate those of the 
quadrumana. The prehensile power of 
the toes, almost sufficient to grasp the 
limb of a tree, has been noted with 
astonishment by travelers. The tribes 
run wild, having no villages or settled 
homes. They rely mostly for food 



upon the native products of th^ country 
and such articles as they are able to 
procure from Christian and Chinese 
merchants by exchange of their wax, 
betel nuts, and tobacco- 

The Tagals are a people of much 
larger capacities. They are taller and 
better developed in bod- _ 

* Character and 

ily form. The men wear manner of ufe 

1 ,* oftheTasals. 

trousers and the women 
gowns. The face is less repulsive, 
though the nose is flat, the brows low, 
and the lips thick and protruding. The 
Tagal tribes devote themselves largely 
to agriculture. They are also swine- 
herds and cattle raisers. Many are 
fishermen; others raisers of domestic 
fowls. They have the same passions 
and dispositions which we have already 
described as belonging to the Celebe- 
sians. It is among the Tagals that 
Christianity has obtained its strongest 
footing in the islands. But the faith 
professed by the people is greatly inter- 
mixed with the old pagan superstitions 
of the islands. 

The Bisayans have their principal seat 
in the southern part of Luzon, from 
which they extend southward through 
the whole group as far as the ^ ^ . «. 

^ ^ Seat of the Bl- 

Sulu archipelago and Bor- aayans; their 

A1 J3 j.1. ^ i. higher qualities. 

neo. Already on the first ^^ 
coming of Europeans into these parts of 
the world the Bisayans had emerged 
into a half -civilized condition. The 
Spaniards called them the PintadoSy or 
Painted People. The European adven- 
turers were successful in opening com- 
munications with the men of this race, 
and soon persuaded them to a nominal 
acceptance of Christianity. Common 
cause was made between the natives and 
the foreigners against the Tagals of the 
north, and the Spanish conquest was ef- 
fected by means of Bisayan courage. 
Something of this ancient amity has con- 
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tinned to the present day. The native 
junta of deputy governors from the dif- 
ferent islands readily cooperates with 
the general government of Spain in main- 
taining the existing order. 

The next nation are they of the ex- 
treme north of Luzon, known by the 
ObsoDTitj'of ethnic name of Zgarotes. 
Sil'dSTu. Their manner of life has 
oomuttoo. not been carefully studied. 

It is known that many of their customs 
and usages and some of their race char- 



acteristics are common with those of the 
Chinese and the Japanese. They are in 
a comparatively low stage of develop- 
ment. The industrial arts are in the 
half-savage state, but to this an excep- 
tion must be made in the means adopted 
for artificial irrigation. The canals of 
the country reaching up into the high- 
lands and mountains have been remarked 
upon by foreigners as striking examples 
of native workmanship. Another cir- 
cumstance in the life of the people is 
their preference for monogamy. They 
reject the polygamous usage of the Ma- 



lay islanders, and exact fidelity as the 
rule governing the union of the sexes. 

After this cursory view of the Philip- 
pines and their inhabitants, we may pass 
on to the island of Formosa. _ 

_, Flaoetuidares 

This IS the last in the long of rormou; tiw 
chain of elevations which ''^•^'*- 
constitute the insular breakwater of 
Southeastern Asia. The island has aa 
area of about fifteen thousand square 
miles. Its northernmost point reaches to 
2 s ° 1 9'. It thus bears the Tropic of Can- 
cer as a belt across the middle. The 
ocean space between the island and the 
most northerly point of the Philippines 
is much greater than that which divides 
it from the coast of China. Formosa 
may, therefore, be reckoned rather as a 
littoral island than as a member of the 
East Indian archipelago. 

Formosa has volcanic upheaval for the 
bottom fact in its formation. Notwith- 
standing its small size, the mountains 
rise to nearly thirteen thousand feet 
above the sea. Such is the steep char- ■ 
acter of the surface that the short rivers 
rush down like torrents and exhaust 
themselves with a plunge. In the in- 
terior, however, there are several small 
lakes. The appearance of the landscape 
is everywhere striking and many times 
beautiful and grand. There are few parts 
of the earth which, when approached from 
the sea, present a finer outline of hill and 
forest and sky. Such was the impres- 
sion made upon the early Spanish navi- 
gators by the picturesque rising of this 
island from the sea that they gave it its 
name of Formosa — the Exquisite. 

From the character of the formation 
only narrow alluvial plains are found 
around the coast. These „ „ . „ , 

Soil and dlmat*; 

are rich and highly produc- tropical ininH- 

_,, , . , fuioe and beauty. 

tive. The climate, more- 
over, is equable and salubrious. The 
temperature of midsummer scarcelv sm-- 
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passes eighty degrees F., and in winter 
the temperature never falls below fifty. 
There is, however, great humidity, 
amounting to nearly a hundred and 
twenty inches an- 
nually. It is as 
though the tem- 
perate zone con- 
tended with the 
tropics for the pos- 
session of the is- 
land, while the 
ocean decides the 
contest. 

The vegetation 
of Formosa is as 
heavy and rich as 
that of the tropics. 
The people, ac- 
quainted only with 
the sparse forests 
of the West, with 
thei run if orm 
groves of only a few 
kinds of trees, must 
be surprised at the 
variety of an East 
Indian wood . 
There it is possible 
within the limits of 
vision to see more 
than a hundred 
kinds of valuable 
timber trees grow- 
ing in native vigor. 
In the woods of 
Formosa there is, 
as a rule, as great 
beauty and luxuri- 
ance as there is va- 
riety. Many bios- ^""^ 
aoming shrubs and flowers, such as or- 
(^ds and lilies, grow in wild profusion. 

Those products which relate to the 
sapport of human life are, first of all, rice. 
The fields of this grain are as rich and 



fruitful as in any quarter of the globe. 
Even the Chinese look to Formosa for a 
considerable part of their supply. Then 
come barley, wheat, com, millet, and 



many other cereals and grasses in great- 
est perfection. To these 
must be added sugar, tea, tistenM; ftnu 
peanuts,and sweetpotatoes. <***^'*i'™** 
Of the products having secondary rela- 
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tion to life, the most important are in- 
digo, hemp, jute, rattans, and oil. In 
recent times coffee has been introduced, 
and promises to be one of the principal 
crops. 

The fauna of the island includes sev- 
eral species of deer, the East Indian 
bear, wild boars, goats, and monkeys. 



ural conditions. The people of Formosa 
are at the extreme of the northeastern 
dispersion of the Malayan 
division of mankind. The FoTOosansfrom 
word Malay is here no 
longer used in its proper sense, 
real Malays we have left behind 
survey on the coasts of Borneo and 



Departoreof 

Fonuosaiu (ron 
the klal&7 type. 

The 
. our 
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The largest of the camivora are pan- 
thers and wild cats. The principal of 
the domestic animals are the ox and the 
dog. The former is used not only for 
draught and burden, but is ridden as 
the horse in Western countries. The 
dog is much prized for the chase ; for 
that is one of the sports and industries 
of the people. 

We need not enlarge upon these nat- 



Celebes. True, there are Malays prop- 
er in Formosa, but they are foreigners, 
merchants, adventurers, perhaps free- 
booters of the sea. But the race, at 
least in its aboriginal elements, has been 
derived by descent from the Malay 
stock. The people of England could 
not properly be called Germans, though 
their Teutonic derivation can not bp 
doubted. 
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We have in the island under consider- 
ation first of ail the uncivilized tribes oc- 
cuwuicatiottof cupying the eastern parts 
SSi^^**' of those districts least ac- 
""'*• cessible to Chinese author- 

ity. These aborigines are in a state of 
hostility to the more civilized inhabit- 
ants of the island. The second class of 



Amoy and other parts of the Chinese 
coasts. On the whole, the civilization 
of the island is graded from the north- 
west to the southeast ; that is, from 
those parts which are nearest to China 
toward those that are most remote. 

With the Chinese inhabitants of For- 
mosa we are not here concerned, since 



KORMOSAN ABORI 



the population includes a mixed race, 
which has been produced by the inter- 
course of Chinese and natives. These 
are in a semicivilized condition. They 
have followed, in a measure, the cus- 
toms, pursuits, and manners of the su- 
perior people ; that is, the Chinese. The 
latter constitute the third general division 
of the people. Many of this class are 
immigrants, who have come across from 



-Drtwn by Vwi Muydcn. 

they belong ethnically to the great race 
of' the continent. The half-civilized 
race is called Pephwan, and the savages 
are known as the Chihwan. 

Before the first approach of Europeans 
to these shores Formosa FonnoBa a chi- 
was already well known :^fr«™ 
and partly occupied by the ofpopuiatioiw. 
Chinese. The island is geographically, 
as politically, a dependency of the Ce- 
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lestial empire. The wonder is tliat the 
native races have not, in the long course 
of centuries, g^ven place entirely to a 
Chinese population. The explanation 
of the fact is found in the ready admix- 
ture of the two peoples. Conquest, sub- 
jugation, expulsion, are not necessary 
when race intermixture by marriage and 
license is easy and natural. 



destruction of foreigners and their com- 
merce. Only since 1867 has immunity 
been conceded to American merchants 
and travelers in the southern parts of 
the island. To the present time the so- 
cial and political condition of the native 
Formosans is bad to a degree, and war 
has been recently threatened as a meas- 
ure of redress. 



DAMCE AT A NATIVE MARRIAGE.— Drai 



Meanwhile European influences have 
been kept at bay. Western vessels have 
ContMtwitik sailed shy of the Forraosan 
»••; " nanboTi coasts, for the wrecks there- 

be charged to the violence of nature, and 
the lately existing cannibalism of the so- 
called "green savages" of the southeast 
has been a suffici^t explanation of the 



The entire population of Formosa 
numbers perhaps two million. The 
people are engaged in the native pur- 
suits of half-barbarism, of the ruder agri- 
cultural life, and of those small native 
manufactures which yield the much 
sought articles of exportation. This is 
said of those parts which have not yet 
fallen distinctly under Chinese influence. 
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The northern and northwestern districts 
have been brought into the civilized con- 
dition, and the industries and manners 
of the cities are not greatly different 
from those of the opposite parts of the 
continent. North Formosa is ruled by 
a Chinese governor, and is divided into 
three independent districts. In this 
part of the island order and civilized 
methods of society have been intro- 
duced. 

As we have said, we reach in this is- 
land the extreme northeastern limit of 
Langoagoand the Malayan distribution. 
:?^;S^" The people still present 
•*'»• the leading characteristics 

of the parent stock. As to language, at 
least eight different dialects have been 
discovered among the native races. The 
people are peculiar in their physical 
character. They are of medium stature. 
The body is broad through the shoulders 
and chest, and rather heavily laid with 
muscles. The hands and feet are abnor- 
mally large. The features are strongly 
marked and little attractive. There is 
the same heavy, broad nose, with nos- 
trils like caverns entering the face. The 
mouth is heavy and coarse. The un- 
sightliness of nature has been intensified 
by the almost universal habit of chewing 
betel nuts and lime. 

The head of the Formosan is oval, and 
the visage circular. Not satis6ed with 
the strong dark lines which climate, en- 
vironment, race, and sun have laid upon 
thera, the islanders practice the tattoo. 
In many districts the usage proceeds to 
the excess of almost total bodily dis- 
figurement. Perhaps the sentiment 
which we find among the native tribes of 
the New World of a supposed increase 
in ferocity from the tattooing of the body 
prevails. Warriors are considered more 
formidable for this barbarous usage ; and 
war is one of the prevailing moods of the 
M— Vol. 3—50 



native Formosans. There is nearly al- 
ways the fretting of hostility along the 
borders between the native districts and 
the Chinese territories. 



Dnwn bf E. Ronji 



As in the other islands through which 
we have just been passing on our way 
through Malaysia, head- 
taking is one of the prime 



Custom of head- 

taldng; tho 
I akoU chamber. 



motives of both public and 

private warfare. The slain enemy's 

bead is always chopped away and borne 
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off in triumph. The; young men of the 
tribes gather as many heads as possible, 
for their fame depends upon such ghast- 
ly collections. Each house has its skull 
chamber, where the trophies are pre- 
served as an evidence of the valor of the 
family. It is the custom of the warriors, 
and even of boys, to sleep in the skull 
chambers, to the end that their courage 
may be quickened by the indubitable 
evidence of the valor of their kinsmen. 

We thus complete our excursion 
through Malaysia to the east and north. 

There remains, however, 

Zjength of eth- . . 1 

nic departure to to be given some notice of 

Madagascar. j.i. r i.* ^ 

the far-reachmg western 
line of Malay descent, which, as we have 
seen, extends to Madagascar. This sud- 
den movement of the point of observa- 
tion will carry us from east to west 
through more than thirty-five degrees of 
longitude. The departure, moreover, 
from the eastern to the western extreme 
is by sea. It may well surprise the stu- 
dent and the ethnographer, accustomed 
as they are to such extraordinary phe- 
nomena, to find a line of human descent 
extending westward from Java and Su- 
matra, with scarcely a touch by land, 
to the coast of Madagascar. 

If indeed there be a single point 
where this oceanic departure touches 

land, it is not terra firma, 

Veddah.8 lie en 

route; their race but the COast of Ccylou — 3i 

G acte St OS. ^^^^ which introduces to 
our attention once more the problem of 
the Veddahs. These are the aborigines 
of Ceylon, but their race affinity has not 
been clearly determined. Should we re- 
gard them of Malayan kinship, then it 
is evident that they came into the island 
by a westward movement from Sumatra 
or Java. If, on the other hand, they be 
of Aryan extraction, we have no logical 
consideration of their character in this 
connection. 



By common consent the Veddahs are 
the primitive population of Ceylon. 
They are designated by Hindu writers 
as the Yakkos. They are graded 
through several classes, from as low an 
order of human life as exists almost any- 
where in the world, up to a class of 
people as intelligent and reputable as 
the under society of the Singhalese, 
who constitute about seventy per cent 
of the inhabitants of Ceylon. The Ved- 
dahs have many characteristics that 
might well ally them with the Malay 
peoples. We must ever remember in 
these inquiries that by the slow diffusion 
of the early races of mankind they were 
brought gradually into changed and 
changing conditions which reacted upon 
their bodily and mental constitutions, 
producing at first only shades of differ- 
ence, but at last strongly marked ethnic 
characteristics. 

These native tribes of Ceylon, desig- 
nated in their own tongue as Hun- 
ters, are so small in stature Form and fea* 

as to have been regarded ^^^^^^^ 
by several writers as and religion, 
dwarfs. The men rarely attain a 
height of five feet, and the women 
never. In these respects they may be 
compared with the Dyaks and Sulu 
islanders. The Veddah head is small. 
The cheek bones prominent, after the 
Turanian pattern. Complexion a dark 
brown, but still not black or clearly Ni- 
gritian. The hair is straight, black, and 
Indian-like. On the whole, the counte- 
nance and person may be compared 
with those of some of the smaller native 
races of North America. 

A study of the Veddah mythology 
throws little light on the race descent of 
the people. The superstition is of the 
pagan and Turanian character. The 
religious ceremonial may remind the 
observer of the medicine dance of the 
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American Indians. There are spirits 
good and spirits bad — an aflfectionate 
worship of the one, and a terror worship 
of the other. On the whole, the beliefs 
and practices of the race seem to ally it 



with the Turanian family of mankind 
and with some branch of the Mongoloid 
or Dravidian division. We need not, 
however, pause for any lengthy consid- 
eration of the Veddahs as a people. 



CHAF^XE^R CXL.— XHE^ ]VlAr>AOASCANS, 




ASSING at another 
long stride to Mada- 
gascar, we find our- 
selves in the presence 
of that Malagasy race 
which almost by com- 
mon consent has 
been derived from the Malay family of 
mankind. The position and character 
of the great island before us are well 
known. In extent it ranks as the third 
largest island in the world. The area 
is not less than two hundred and thirty 
thousand square miles. Its length from 
Cape Amber to Cape St. Mary is almost 
a thousand miles, and the greatest 
breadth is nearly three hundred and 
fifty miles. It is separated from Africa 
by the channel of Mozambique, which 
at the narrowest point is but little 
broader than the island. 

Madagascar is in every respect a pe- 
culiar part of the earth. It has a char- 
Positionand acter of solidarity. Its 
jSSo^SSISa. sl^ape is regular to a de- 
gasoar. gree. On the eastern coast, 

through nearly eight degrees of latitude, 
the shore is almost a straight line, un- 
broken by a single bay or inlet. No 
other beach so long and smooth is to 
be found anywhere bordering the islands 
or continents of the earth. The other 
parts of the outline of the island are al- 
most equally regular. The interior of 
the country is an upland, semimoun- 
tainous elevation, occupying perhaps 



one third of the whole island. In 
many places old mountain craters have 
become beautiful lakes. From • this 
central region the country slopes away 
to the surrounding seas. The rivers 
are few and unimportant, and in some 
parts the rainfall is scanty. 

The climate of Madagascar is tern* 
perate rather than tropical. In the cen- 
tral and more elevated parts of the 
island ice and hail are known, but not 
snow. As a rule, however, the sub- 
tropical condition prevails, and the 
vegetable and animal life of the island 
conforms thereto. 

The climatic condition is such as to 
repel human life from the coast into the 
interior. On the eastern ciimatio condi- 
shore, through nearly four omiVi^a^lS 
hundred miles, the country ^e.^ 
is a lagoon. Other parts of the shore 
round about have the same character. 
Here malaria prevails. Terrible fevers 
attack the inhabitants, particularly the 
Europeans and their descendants. 
Tropical heats are added to the discom- 
fort. Receding into the island, how- 
ever, and rising from the sea level, a 
much more pleasant condition prevails, 
and life becomes not only tolerable, but 
desirable. 

It is for these reasons that Madagas- 
car has been so little connected with the 
other countries of the world. Great sea- 
port cities have not been built up as the 
emporia of commerce and the seats of 
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international intercourse. The nation- 
ality of the island lies inland — a circum- 
stance which encourages independence 
and prevents relations with foreign states 
and peoples. 

Tne first circumstance in the vegeta- 
ble life of Madagascar is the prevalence 
of a coast forest all around the island. 
This does not arise immediately from 



travelers make their way in the man- 
ner of the natives. It marks the divi- 
sion line between the healthful and 
unhealthful parts of Madagascar. 

The products having immediate re- 
spect to human life are, first of all, rice. 
This is, indeed, the one great food of 
the insular Brown peoples of the world. 
To this — growing abundantly, as it does. 



MOUNTAINOUS ASPECT.— Cratu of T 

the sea, but at a short distance inland. 
Neither does the forest prevail through- 
out the interior. It is rather 
\ a belt of fine woods, ex- 
aaa itaToi. tending around the island 

through a distance of more than two 
thousand miles. The forest in question 
is one of the most valuable in the world. 
It is traversed by rude roads over which 



[TUJU^— DrawD by Taylor. frDin k pfaoingnph. 

in nearly all the maritime parts of the 
island — must be added com and sweet 
potatoes and yams. After MsuuofBub. 
these may be mentioned :';i'^,^<^ 
the large array of fruits, product*. 
Than these' there are few finer or more 
varied in the world. The enumeration 
includes the banana, the peach, the 
mango, all the citrus fruits, the pine- 
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apple, the fig, a great variety of berries, 
and finally, native melons of unrivaled 
excellence. Products in secondary rela- 
tion with life are coffee, sugar, ginger, 
tobacco, and many varieties of spices. 
In the third list of products are those 
gums, gourds, dye woods, fibrous plants 
— chiefly hemp and cotton — India rubber, 
and the like. The condition, in a word, 
is one of the most favorable to be found 
in any of the tropical or subtropical 
islands — bating always the circumstance 
of the geographical remoteness of the 
island and its emplacement to the south 
of the equator. 

Naturalists have pointed out in the ani- 
mal life of Madagascar several circum- 
Peouiiarities of Stances of peculiar interest. 
^^^ of The first of these is the ab- 
leman. sence of the great quadru- 

peds. The presence of these might well 
be expected ; for Africa is at no great dis- 
tance, and the human life of the island 
seems to ally it with those parts of Asia 
where the largest quadrupeds abound. 
The explanation suggested is that Mada- 
gascar is a very old island, and that its 
separation from the great continents 
took place at a geological epoch before 
the larger animals were developed. 
This would account for their absence in 
Madagascar. At the same time, the 
island appears to be a paradise of the 
lemurs. Of these more than thirty 
species have been discovered and de- 
scribed. The circumstance is another 
significant fact among the many indica- 
tions pointing to the origin of the human 
race somewhere in this quarter of the 
earth. All around the region lying be- 
tween Madagascar and the Asiatic coasts 
the orders of life seem to rise to the apex 
of humanity. The upgrading of the 
quadrumana is nowhere more distinctly 
marked than in the country under con- 
sideration. 



Another circumstance tending to es- 
tablish the great antiquity of Madagascar 
as a country is the strong presence of 
differentiation and the in- ^T^e'lSi;: 
dividuality of its animals, tic birds. 
Many kinds of living creatures are here 
marked with peculiarities which mtist 
have been the result of a long continued 
evolution on the lines of certain activi- 
ties and adaptations. Here is found 
that queerest of animals, the aye-aye, 
with its attenuated, bony middle finger, 
evidently adapted to gathering out of 
the cracks and holes of timber trees the 
larvae of insects. Here flourishes that 
gigantic weasel, sometimes three feet in 
length, which is regarded by the inhabit- 
ants as the most formidable wild animal 
of the island. Here the traveler may 
see humped cattle and those pestle-tailed 
sheep which have excited so much com- 
ment and curiosity. 

The same striking features extend to 
the birds of the island. These in former 
ages outgrew the birds of any other part 
of the world. Here lived aforetime that 
dinbrnis, or terrible bird, holding in its 
own kingdom the relation of the dino- 
therium to quadrupeds. Here also 
abounded, at a period as late as the be- 
ginning of man-life, the epiornis, laying 
those prodigious fossil eggs which we see 
represented with casts in our museums 
— eggs in some instances more than 
twelve inches in length and fully nine 
inches in thickness. Strange that a 
country in which the great quadrupeds 
have been wanting, even from the geo- 
logical ages, nature should have pro- 
duced the most gigantic birds known to 
the history of animated nature ! 

These conditions of vegetable and 
animal life are referred to merely as the 
setting for the more important life of 
men. On the whole, the flora and fauna 
of the island point to Asiatic and Ma. 
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layan connections rather than African. 
It is within the probabilities that an all- 
Uadagaacaa flo- land attachment existed be- 
A^UMoS^- t^««° Madagascar and Asia 
Van oharaotor. long after the island was 
separated from Africa by an impassable 
channel. How else shall we account for 



when there was continuous land connec- 
tion between the parts. This brings us 
again to a belief in the existence for- 
merly of a submerged continent of Le- 
muria, out of which, if we mistake not, 
the race of man, as well as the higher 
anthropoids, took its origin.' 



THE AYE-AYE. 



the Asiatic affinities of the plant and 
animal life of Madagascar? 

Manifestly such identity and analogy 
must have had some cause. All laws of 
fact and reason point clearly to the de- 
scent of the plants and animals of the 
Indian archipelago and of Madagascar 
from some common source, and the dis- 
tribution was in all probability effected 



Great was the surprise of ethnogra- 
phers, historians, archEeologists, philoso- 
phers, when it was at length Ethnic affinity 
discovered that the Mai- ^f^^"* 
agasy race of Madagascar Poiyiie»i»i>B. 
belonged — and belongs — to the Malayo- 
Polynesian division of mankind. That 



' See Boole First, ante pp. 173-1S1. 
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suclt is tlie true ethnic connection of the 
people under consideration can no longer 
be doubted. We find here, off the 
coast of Africa, a not inconsiderable di- 



Drawn by Gcromc. 

vision of the human race between which 
and the remainder of the same family a 
broad ocean measuring about fifty de- 
grees of longitude spreads, as if to con- 
found the imderstanding and learning 



of men. It is a case precisely analogous 
to the almost infinite displacement of 
the Basques of Spain from the Asiatic 
Mongoloids with whom they are con- 
- — nected by race. 

The separation, 
however, in a case 
like that of the 
Malagasy, where 
the intervening 
space is ocean, 
seems the more 
astonishing when 
we remember the 
difficulties which 
must have con* 
fronted the prim- 
itive tribes of 
mankind in tak- 
ing their depar- 
ture by water. 

The people of 
Madagascar have 
an ethnic uniform- 
ity throughout the 
island. On some 
parts of the west- 
ern and northern 
coast there are evi- 
dences of African 
admixture ; but 
for the rest the 
uniform evidence 
of custom, tradi- 
tion, and language 
establishes the en- 
tire separation of 
the Malagasy race 
from the African 
I. nations. Indeed, 

there is hardly 
along the coast districts of BUKht traces of 
the country the usual per- ^e'^iSfiSf" 
centageofforeignelements. Maiwy. 
Here and there are found a few Sabaean 
Arabs, or Abyssinians, and their de- 
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scendants. But for the most part the 
Malagasy character, though including 
the usual dispersion into tribes, is uni- 
form throughout the island. 

Taking a general survey of the Mad- 
agascan peoples, we find about ten 
principal tribes, or nations. These are 
gathered into three general groups, or 
natfonalities. The first of these, and 
most numerous, is the eastern empire; 
the second includes the central peoples, 
and the third the western, commonly 
known as the Sakalava, Perhaps the 
most important of all the tribes, and the 
one which has given a sort of name to 
the whole race, is the central nation 
called the Hova, having its seat in the 
province of Imerina. 

It is now almost three centuries since 
travelers and sailors made note of the 
l^angnage de- affinities in the languages 
SSS.ttoi'^' ^f Madagascar and those 
of the race. of the Malay islands. As 
early as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century books were published 
showing the manifest similarity of the 
vocabularies of the Malagasy and the 
Malaysians. The clue thus discovered 
has been followed up with the ethnic 
results above delineated. The languages 
of all the Madagascan tribes are clearly 
of the Malayan stock. The differences 
in the speeches of the various tribes 
are not great, though the force of 
dialect is clearly discoverable. Certain 
traces of an aboriginal people have been 
found in the island, and the marks of 
their speech may be noted in the names 
of places and rivers. But the great body 
of the people speak a common tongue. 
In Madagascar, as in every other country 
of the world, the ethnologist finds in the 
peoples who have inhabited it a deeper 
deep, as though the prevailing race had 
been preceded by others, and they by 
others, down to the geological ages. 



The languages of Madagascar, until 
the first quarter of the present century, 
remained, as to their methods of expres* 
sion, in. the condition of the oid picture 
North American Indian ZT^^^'lJi*' 

sionariea bring 

tongues. It does not appear incixiture. 
that there was a written alphabet, or that 
the literary evolution had begun. There 
was, however, a kind of idiographic 
writing practiced by the Malagasy 
which had the qualities and artifices of 
the Indian writings of the New World. 

With the arrival of Christian mis- 
sionaries, the work of writing the 
native languages in English charac- 
ters was begun. Malagasy was found 
to be a speech of abundant vocabulary 
and full grammatical forms. It is a lan- 
guage unusually harmonious, abounding 
in vowels and liquids, musical in utter- 
ance, smooth and flowing as the old Greek 
of the Ionic islands. The natives are 
disposed to speech, not taciturn like our 
North American warriors, btit like them, 
the Malagasy orators utter everything in 
figures, seemingly unable to express their 
thoughts in plain language. With the 
reduction of the Malagasy to an English 
dress the natives have sought to be in- 
structed in written forms; and the be- 
ginnings of literature, as of ballads and 
stories, have appeared. 

The people of Madagascar belong to 
those great intermediate groups and 
races which may hardly, with propriety, 
be stigmatized as barbarous, ^^ ^^^ 
nor yet be complimented gaacans in scale 

. . 1 . « 1 Tx. 1. of civilization. 

as civilized peoples. It has 
been noted that, on the whole, these is- 
landers are superior to a majority of the 
nations of the East Indian archipelago 
and Polynesia. It appears that the 
rough and inhuman usages of savagery 
have not here prevailed, at least within 
the traditional period. The practice oi 
cannibalism is unknown in Madagascar, 
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and the sentiments of the people are al- 
together too advanced to permit so great 
a horror. 

The habit of the Madagascans inclines 
to civilization. We see in this respect 
situation fiiTors the Strong influence of en- 
dJ^^*^'" vironment. The country 
tribee. Jg hemmed in by the sea. 

The solitary life of the chase must there- 
fore yield to the more sociable tendencies 
of the community and the fixed abode. 
The wild roaming life practiced for gen- 
erations by the native North Americans 
■were impossible in such a country as 
Madagascar — this in despite of the race 
affinities of the two peoples. The Mala- 
gasy are gathered in villages, settle- 
ments, towns, and their habits have been 
improved by the influences of assoi;iation 
and law. 

Social organization has followed this 
development. The government of the 
tribes was originally a chief- 
tainship; but chieftainship 
flourishes most in wild 
lands of great forests and rivers. From 
the old chiefs a kind of nobility has de- 
scended, known in the native language 
as the Andriana. This constitutes one 
of the three principal divisions of Mada- 
gascan society. The Andriana have 
certain rights, civil, social, political. 
Their ancient descent is recognized in 
the forms of salutation, which others 
must employ in addressing them. They 
only may carry the crimson sunshade ; 
they only have a right to repose in royal 
tombs; they only may not be called 
to serve the state in peace or war. Nor 
should we fail to note the decaying con- 
dition into which this nobility has fallen. 
The Andriana nabobs are frequently 
chieftains of shreds and patches. Many 
of them are poor and play the part of 
Don Quixote in the villages where they 
live. 



Hanoer of gor- 
Mnmont ; the 

Andriana. 



We have spoken above of the tribe 

called the Hova. This word designates 

not only a particular nation 

, _ •' ^ . , nivlslODlnto 

of Central Madagascar, ciaswBitbe 

but also a class of the Mai- "^''' ■^'■*^ 

agasy, socially considered. The Hovas 

are the middle class, and constitute th» 



HALAGAbV NABOB — ANURIAN MANDROU3SO OF TAMA- 
DnwD by 0. 1>U|L 

mass of the population. The third di- 
vision of the people includes the slaves. 
These are such as have been brought to 
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slavery by poverty and debt, or by con- 
demnation forcriminal practices. Slavery 
is quite universal in the island, but the 
hardships and vices of the system are less 
distressing than in most other countries. 
It is said by observers that the slave sys- 
tem of Madagascar has a sort of patri- 
archical character which half redeems it 
from the brutalities with which it is gen- 



the people. Very little progress has 
been made, however, in adopting West- 
em improvements in the tillage of the 
soil; but the native methods are per- 
sued with a simple skill worthy of praise, 
The plow has not been introduced into 
the country, but the method of irriga- 
tion employed in the preparatory plant- 
ing of rice is highly skillful. Canals 



WOMEN POUNDING RICE. 



erally accompanied. Since the accept- 
ance of Christianity by the court Afri- 
can slavery has been abolished. 

The manner of life of the Malagasy is 
mostly that of primitive agriculture. A 
A»pecwofth8 great majority of the is- 
ilves 
to what may be reckoned 
the common pursuit. The raising of rice 
absorbs a large aggregate of the labor of 



r"ir.Sr ■ '""'Jws devote them: 
habit. 



are cut in a manner to bring the water 
into difRcult situations, and to hold it 
from overflow. The agricultural life is, 
on the whole, like that of the Northern 
Philippines and Formosa. The people 
are to a great degree vegetarian in their 
habit. The influence of climate, no 
doubt, has restrained and gradually ex- 
tinguished the meat-eating appetite. 
Only fish, crabs, oysters, and the like. 
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may be reckoned as the animal food of 
the islanders. 

Passing from simple agriculture we 
note the manufacturing life. This has 
HanabotDrins rcspect, fitst of all, to the 
toK"S3. production of fabrics, 
to* ■ Many of the fibrous plants 

grow well in Madagascar, and the peo- 
ple manufacture their own goods. These 
include silks, flaxen and hempen goods, 
cotton cloths and coarse stuffs made 
from the fiber of the banana and the 
palm. The manufacture of straw and 
cane goods, such as baskets, hats, mats, 



clay, bricks, or frame timbers accord- 
ing to the wealth of the builders. The 
poorer people have small dwellings, 
which might remind the traveler of the 
square adobe houses of the native Ari- 
zonians. As a rule the dwellings of the 
natives are fairly commodious, clean, 
and sightly. 

The manner of life among the people 
tends to local independence, seclusion, 
and individuality. True, segiimiiici or 
commerce is considerably J^„^;^'^^ 
promoted, but this is car- ft>«ipi»r«. 
tied on only by small boats along the 



COMMERCE.— Iiu or Saihte Mauii, oi 



BbyRBu, 



and the like, is largely followed in the 
villages. The people have a strong 
preference in the matter of clothing for 
such cloths as are produced from vege- 
table fiber.' They may be said to abhor 
skins. This perhaps is due mostly to 
the climate, which requires but a thin 
covering for the body, but partly, no 
doubt, to ethnic taste. 

In the matter of building the Mala- 
gasy have made considerable progress. 
Nearly all the usual materials are used 
in the construction of houses. These 
are firmer and stronger than those seen 
in the Indian archipelago. Instead of 
the bamboo huts of Java and Borneo, 
we have here strong houses built of red 



coasts or by packages on the backs of 
men and oxen. Gradually an export 
trade has arisen, and the prejudice of 
the islanders against foreign intercourse 
is abated. Several of the products of 
Madagascar, such as rice, beeves, hides, 
gums, and India rubber, are much de- 
manded abroad ; and coffee and tobacco 
have begun to be exported. Commer- 
cial lines have in recent times been es- 
tablished fpr European and American 
vessels. In most of the coast towns of 
Madagascar foreign merchants have 
planted themselves, and are able to 
gather great profits from their business. 
The industrial life of the Madagascans 
is gradually rising to higher levels oi 
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activity. Manufacturing ability is ex- 
tending to the working of metals. Iron, 

Man^tnring ^'^^^'■' ^^PP^''' *"<^ ^''^^ 
industries and are wrOUght SUCCCSSfully, 
smaller trades. -^/r i. ji n 

Many shops and small 
forges are seen where iron implements 
and weapons are produced in good pat- 
terns. Some skill has also been de- 
veloped in the printing of fabrics. The 
people have become somewhat proud of 
their small progress in these particulars,, 
and anything unusual and new in the 
way of manufacture is spoken of and 
shown with pride. These dispositions 
have quickened trade. In each neigh- 
borhood market days are regularly held, 
at which a multitude of small traders 
gather with their packs. In this way a 
great number of native products are in- 
terchanged, and the knowledge of the 
people relative to industrial matters ex- 
tended. 

Govemmentally, Madagascar is under 
its native rulers. These are a kind of 
emperors, or kings. The general rule 
Monarchical of One sovereign over the 
5^^r«iya island goes back to the 
aflwrs. reign of Radama I, in the 

year 1810. Hitherto the governments 
of the island had been tribal and inde- 
pendent. Radama laid the foundation 
of a true monarchy. His system of 
government was essentially a despotism ; 
but there was the usual restraint of pub- 
lic opinion and the desire of the sov- 
ereign for the good will of his subjects. 

The evolution of a governmental sys- 
tem has gone on successfully during the 
greater part of the century. Within 
the reign of Ranavalona II g^eat prog- 
ress has been made in the civil and for- 
eign affairs of Madagascar. The reflex 
effects of this have been seen in the im- 
provement of the national mind and 
character — in the institution of various 
reforms, particularly the abolition of 



polygamy and in the establishment of 
European principles as the foundation 
of the social estate. 

Within the last half -century stren uous 
efforts have been made by missionaries 
to introduce Christianity into Madagas- 
car. Only moderate success has attended 
these movements. The The ancient 
Malagasy have in them the S,'*^^^'" 
strong instincts of pagan- Christianity. 

ism, and though they are quick to adopt 
European ideas and manners, they have 
kept for the most part to their ancient 
religious practices. Like most peoples 
of the Turanian race the native Mada* 
gascans believe in a great spirit. Him 
they call Andriamanitra. All the tribes 
recognize this name as a true appellative 
of their god. Another name, Zanahry, 
meaning the creator, is generally ap- 
plied to the supreme ruler. 

The worship of the deity, however, is 
by no means of an exalted form. On 
the contrary, the usual reli- ^ , ^ , 

■^ Society domi- 

gion is a mere fetichism. natedbysupezw 

/x\-L i_ 1' i? • 1- j" stitious belieflL 

The belief in charms and 
material gods is quite universal. Mixed 
with this there is a worship of the an- 
cestors of the kings. Witchcraft and 
sorcery are accepted as indisputable 
facts, and many other superstitions pre- 
vail. Society is governed largely by 
such ideas. The administration of jus- 
tice is tainted with superstitious beliefs 
and practices. One of these is the ad- 
ministration of a vegetable poison, called 
tangena^ to persons accused of crime. 
If they die, they must be guilty ! Nor 
should we be astounded at a usage so 
horrible when we remember the Chris- 
tian ordeals of the Middle Ages. 

The religion of the Madagascans ad- 
mits the idea and 'practice of sacrifice. 
There are altars of burnt offerings. In 
some places sacred stones are set up and 
worshiped Before these beasts and 
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birds are slain and fruits offered to the 
gods. The great festival of the nation 
Sacrifloes and is that Called Fandtoana, 
^oTaki^* meaning the Bath. It is the 
•"^ New Year occasion, and 

is celebrated by the bathing of the peo- 
ple and the sacrifice of animals. 

Notwithstanding this religious dis- 
position of the Malagasy tribes, their 
No priesthood or faith has not been organized 
^^n^^ofJS^* i°to a system. There 
K*o*^ are no temples in the 

island; no images universally recog- 
nized as sacred ; no regular priesthood. 
It is doubtful whether any other people 
of the world in so good a stage of prog- 
ress have been so little under the influ- 
ence of a priestly class. This fact, how- 
ever, is to a certain extent common to 
that branch of the Mongolian family 
which we have been pursuing in the 
preceding chapters and with which 
American readers are so familiar by ac- 
quaintance with the institutions and 
manners of our own aborigines. 

The real question respecting the reli- 
gion of a people ought to be the modifi- 
Low moral cation which it effects and 

S^'itt^d"'** the direction which it gives 
society. to the moral conduct of 

the race. Judged by this standard the 
religious beliefs and practices of the 
Madagascans ought to be wholly re- 
jected as vicious and degrading. Cer- 
tainly the moral character of the people 
is low, their inner life depraved. 

In the first place, the social system of 
the islanders has been abominable. Be- 
ginning with polygamy, the sexual 
estate ended with free divorce and well- 
nigh universal license. The only re- 
deeming feature of society was the 
comparative high rank of woman. 
There has been in Madagascar within 
the known period a virtual equality of 
the sexes. This ethnic and social trait 



has been promoted and confirmed by the 
usage which permits the elevation of 
women to the throne of the country. 
From 1828 to 1861 the crown of Mada- 
gascar was worn by Queen Ranavalona, 
and the unwritten constitution makes no 
discrimination on account of sex in the 
descent of royal or personal* rights. 

This, however, has not brought in a 
reign of virtue. The people are shock- 
ingly insensible to moral ob- violation of cap. 

ligations, including truth- ^«^^^ 
fulness, candor, chastity fe^ticide. 
and humanity. On the contrary, all 
these cardinal principles of conduct are 
shamelessly violated. The Malagasy 
language abounds in allusions and forms 
of speech totally at variance with mod- 
esty and virtue. As if this were not 
enough, it is the manner of the island- 
ers, both men and women, to indulge in 
indecent gesticulations shocking to the 
virtuous sentiments. The horrid prac- 
tice of infanticide prevails in most parts 
of the island ; but it appears that this 
atrocious usage is based on the supersti- 
tion that certain days are ill-omened, and 
the children born thereon ought to be 
removed to avoid greater evils to come I 
The total population of Madagascar 
amounts to about two and a half million. 
Intercourse with foreign countries is at 
the present time adding a conversion of 
certain increment of aliens SSIfg^S^SS^ 

to the coast towns of the moral estimate. 

country. Since 1865 America and Eng- 
land have had treaties with the king- 
dom, and the peace has not been greatly 
disturbed. During the reign of Queen 
Ranavalona II, in 1869, she and her min- 
isters of state were baptized into the 
Christian faith. A period of iconoclasm 
followed, in which the effort was made 
to overcome the idolatrous habits of the 
people and to bring Madagascar into the 
family of nations. Though this move- 
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ment has not been attended with com- 
plete success, something has been done 
to raise the character of the people and 
to reform the long standing abuses of 
paganism. 

At this point we conclude our excur- 
sion among the Ma- 
1 a y o - Polynesian 
races. True it is 
that on the east 
these peoples are 
graded off into the 
Polynesians prop- 
er. Of these we 
shall present an ac- 
count hereafter. It 
were difficult, on 
account of the di- 
versities existing 
among the Malayan 
races, to summarize 
their common qual- 
ities. It is agreed 
by all that cruelty 
is one of the traits 
oftherace. Wheth- 
er the Malays are 
capable of remorse 
does notclearly ap- 
pear; but that they 
are strangers to the 
disposition of heart 
and mind, so called, 
as the same is un- 
derstood by the 
peoplesof the North 
and West, is evident 
from their life and 
manners. 

A second trait is 
curiosity. The Malays are easily ex- 
cited, and find an in- 



inhabitants of Malaysia with the peo- 
ples of India and Europe rather than 
with the Chinese, who are little curious 
to follow new lines of thought. A third 
element of the race character is its 
manifest indifference to the rights of 



Intellaotual 

curiosity; ths terest m things new 

and unknown. It will be 



pliatloal habit. 



noted by the thoughtful reader that 
this quality of mind seems to ally the 



life and property. If we mistake not, 
the piratical character of the Malays 
is attributable to this deep-seated eth- 
nic characteristic. Perhaps the wholly 
insular position of the race has had 
something to do with developing its 
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